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Scheme U « aa eee Al j 8* Action Supported by West : ARVA Di sees . * - MEXICO TROUBLE 


1 Parliamentary Truce — May : and Central Tribes—Mecca, | * * 
in, 2 torees Prove Stumbling Block M. Zaimis icicle alle | Jeddah and Taif Captured Part of 8 Exercises in 8 . . Documentary Evidence in Hands 
* * at Conference of Entente Min- 5 a Stadium. Which Are Held . samainye — et of British Government Indicates 


o-Hiingarians to the |gyecisi Cable to The Ohristian Selence Moniter Special Cable to The Christian Science Mo 
= rer north, how- | from its European Bureau isters—Statement From Russia nnn | Outside of Cambridge for the | Money Spent by Organization 
of. Viadimir- DUBLIN; Ireland, Thursday—At a Chives List of R ts M de _ CAIRO, Egypt, Thursday—The Grand ro +. Gs 1758 , ioe it a 13 
ö na 1 seem to be a de- meeting of the executive committee of wi 9 eques ade Shereef of Mecca supported by the Arab , * 1 2 88 
3 the Irish Unionist All at; tribes of Western and Central Arabia, 
of develop- riah Unionist Alliance, a resolution has proclaimed Arabian independence of . ; | Specia! Chistian Beleoce Moaiter 
advance. Ber- | vas unanimously adopted renewing the oe Cable to The Christian Science Monitor Turkey and has captured Mecca, Jeddah Twelve honorary. degrees were con: eng ba thor European Nureau 


oh Russia ce from ita European Bureau 
| ag Sor the Russian protest against the proposed settlement ATHENS, Greece, Thursday—M. Zai- and Taif. Such is the authentic news ferred by Harvard at its commencement — LONDON. England. Thursday — The 


1 iaty - f the Irish question for the followin is visi received here of events which may have exereises today, held for the first time | isti 
, west of Kolki. In|° 9 6 mis visited the French legation during y , Christian Sc Monitor i red on 
sf the Ru ent reasons: Because the proposed settlement a conference of Entente ministers there important effects on Turkey and on the in the Stadium and within the city = hes nt 2 me * ; er 3 
408 * 8 ie a flagrant breach of the parliamentary | yesterday evening and announced in the course of the war. It appears that ris- limits of Boston for the first time since : eer rome + Sy ee a 
Dvinsk, the Germans, | truce; because it is .. concession to the King’s name that Greece accepted all the ings began about June 9, with the re- 185 8 documentary evidence is in the bands 
1758. The recipients of the honorary al ; Ries SS 
of the British government indicating 


ul policy, are appar- recent rebellion and will be regarded by} Entente demands. sult stated. 
ye with a view lawless men in every country as an| PETROGRAD, Russia—It is stated] Except for two small forts at Taif, degrees and the comments made by Ane that the troubles in Mexico have been 


1 _ | encouragement to violence and crime; be- that the Entente representatives made | Which are believed to be still holding out, President A. Lawrence Lowell in pre- 8 foste : jerman activitics and Ger- 
Z . Eee ewe . ger — — 

e e as a bilization of the army, formation of a is closely besieged and the Shereef holds b . 00, . 8 
fou Berlin declares political and economic unit; because it cabinet which would guarantee an atti- the communications to Hedjaz. Jeddah | ae Zea ara one sa ; b b 8 this 3 
vent 5 . Ru entails the abandonment of Unionists by tude of benevolent neutrality and be | being in possession of the Grand Shereef, dier, commander of the Harvard regi- : : rious banks along the Mexican frontier 
aimt ong several Rus- Unionists and Nationalists by National- ready to conform with the desires of a communication by sea can be reopened | ment, who, from a sense of public serv- : by a complex organization, the leader of 

ate overran.” * 3 and because, coming as it does be- legally elected chamber, dismissal of and trade to Hedjaz ports resumed, and | ice, has given unstintedly of his time o A which is now interned in England. 
n att “everywhere | tween the recent rebellion and the im- police agents acting’ under foreign in- this may have an important effect in d at h 1 1 So far as the oil fields in the troubled 
| from Verdun by | perial conférence promised by the prime! fluence and their replacement by agents removing difficulties attending the an- ee ee eee } area were concerned, The Christian Sei- 
¢ cluims the capture} minister at the end of the war, it has nominated by agreement with the En- nual pilgrimage to holy places in the ; first steps toward serving their — 6 i | ence Monitor . added. England 
in the Posina | no possibility of success, while it may | tente powers.“ 5 : past two years, in her hour of need. . Mas not dependent upon any one source 

| if Generally | prove a stumbling block in the way of It is possible the rising is due to the Master of Arts—Arthur Woods, police : , | of supply for naval requirements. 


| . the War news, apart any great federal scheme which might © 2 sel ° extraordinary number of executions of 
1 ** Russian . be contemplated at that conference. Greek Cabinet Resigns 1 Syrian notables and well- | C°™missioner of the city of New York, 


mportant. a — — known religious leaders. . | who, in an office of great difficulty, has 3 7 Official Reports Awaited 


by his simple, straightforward, and 


2 8 a Position Regarded as Unchanged — 
55 urep dom — Monitor P OSTAL LA W Sieur gst arene eg BRIT AIN PL ANS transparent character, taught the police 8 President and Cabinet Will Not 


ay by New Dvelopment t e tl bli higher plane 
22 ny . rue of - PROPOS : : o serve the public on a hi 3 7 | ; ‘ 
ss v. ee er- . Special *r = . ae Monitor | N N F R and won their confidence and that of the I e Act Until Word F rom P ershing 

0 ries “8 „ community. Special to The Christian Science Moniter from 

Master of Arts—Ernest Henry Wilson, ' its Washington Bureau 


ee n front — N ' UNDER ATT ATHENS, Greece, Thursday — The 

orth yest and south o ACK Skouloudis ministry has resigned and | 

1 io of Dubatowka, : King Constantine has e for NM. LORD KITCHENER a botanist at Arnold Arboretum, who i 7 WASHINGTON, D. C.— Following con- 
1, and on both sides : Zaimis who has not yet stated whether , ) has explored the flora of the Chinese- ferences between the President and See- 

goo " Tibetan land. and enriched with many — retary Baker with other members of the 


$ 
results. In the he will form a cabinet. i 
Egeveral Russian Senator Ashurst Calls Blue M. Rhallis was first mentioned as a | Asiatic shrubs and trees the gardens of 8 1 cabinet today on the Mexican situation, 
More than 200 ' successor to M. Skouloudis, but the King Tributes Paid to Work Done by | the western world. x 0 it was determined that no official cog- 
| Master of Arts—Harold Murdock (vice- nizance could be taken of the Carrizal 


|. ee 
e guns and a num- Tag Provision of cba concede a destroyer to fetch M. Zaimis | 
Secretary of State for War in president of the National Shawmut attack until official reports were received 
° Victorias a 
5840 


owe . ani a — Appropriation Bill Dangerous from a seaside resort where he was 8 . C r vigorous . from Genewal’ Pebaliiug 
hea iL: spending the summer. | ’ — -ershing. 

on the unt of Prince Censorship of the Press 4 diplomatic circles the situation is ervice o aa anne = with men in busy marts, yet holding fast : For the present the government has 

ae not regarded as changed by the new Praised by Vigorous Critic | the charm of history and letters. A true no facts on which to base a judgment 

wes . | lover of literature and books. Sactan | W in the case and, for the present at least. 


von Linsingen: . devel t 
7 Special to T evelopment. | . : * 
t of Kolki, Russian Ran it — 3 oe : ; ; | Arts —Edw rd Sandford Minillas it must be viewed merely as an incident 
: Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor C  Guslty in the general disorder that seems to pre- 


ed the Styr were; WASHINGTON, D. C—A pl Martin (editor of Life), shrewd philoso- 
sounter attack, and ’ . -—A plea for GREECE PROTESTS from its European Bureau Ser at ‘ace Gul Shines! whose 50 lin vail in the southern republic, The fact 


; * * ur fr d : . 3 oie 5 Poe 5 See ~ . = H ‘ 8 , . : f 
tsslan were repulsed. 985 * oa ess was made in the ALLIES’ INTERFERENCE WESTMINSTER, mangers, e flowing prose and verse, amid the strut — 8 71 remains td be established as to whether 
the Russians Senate yesterday by Senator Ashhurst of ln the House of Commons yesterday) ang fret and roar of public life is guided ABORT Ww ees 0 the attack had the sanction of the Car- 
1 The at- Arizona, opposing the blue tag” section asc ren SS the prime minister in eloquent terms by a calm and genial spirit. 1 3 | Tanza goverumen. and was a deliberate 
N. 8 Near Gruzi- of the postoffice appropriation bill. An note abt eos engt ‘at moved a resolution for a humble ad-] Doctor of Divi: ity—George Hodges; a 8 overt act intended as an affront to this 

dot al Won 100 cine { Unshackled press,” he said, was more|terference by the Entente Allies with dress praying His Majesty to give di- near neighbor and dear friend, who, as Se 
“We are also ; y dean of the epee al theological sehool, Eliseo Arredondo, the ambassador 
valuable to the nation than the few dol- the maritime trade of Greece has been rections that a monument be erected at hae brought) to te 0 education of the : designate. 96 tha Mexican government, 
lars that might be saved. presented by the Greek minister to the public charge to Field Marshal Ear clergy every. means or instruction within — called on Secret ry Lansing at 11:30 by 
at am opposed to section seven of the stote. department og nae Abe 1 Kitchener with an inseription express - his Na A. scoot end faithful servant, : | . . . appointment, 82 communicated to the 
aby 26 postoffice appropriation bill.“ said the governments. ing the House’s admiration for his il. Who has expendeck and increased pte» I 2 secret a ; of tdae.dasei dent 
* 25 * senator, “because, if enacted, it would It asserts that traditional prineiples“ 23 military career and gratitude bee in in aster apa na, 75 = peony ne ad received from Wis govern 
‘ ‘ . ; or his devoted service to the state. , goes 3 0 

te betes the Fran- empower the postmaster-general to de- have been violated, and that Greece has 1 1 King, president of Oberlin College, who , : number at men who fell or were 


: 3 I be bl bt hi VX. Asquith described how Lord : a ̃ ; cS 
the Oise, there termine, in his discretion, what. newspa- ne ray lode $e rat e 2 12 Kitchen may a single conference had has exerted a profound spiritual influ- | Map ‘of: disturbed ‘Mexican district, wounded, were given in the report. 


wity on the part of pers and magazines may and what may 8 won over his most persistent and ap-] nee throughout tke and, by helping showing Carrizal, near center, where] ge did say, however, that 17 Ameri - 
large numbers of young men to: a elash with Carranza is said to have den can troopers were taken as prisoners. 


Penal service and min not be carried by the mail trains, In 2 marently irreconcilable critics and filled 7 
in th ) 5 ry 3 1 solution of the question t he WARREN PROPOSED : pares Ae strong. and une: -ampled cnn: dr and deeper apprehension of curred. The ambassador r the * 
wed east di 33 er- — would be called upon A S M A N A & FE. R fidence which promised growing confi- aristianity. | ) 3 tary that, from. the stan . is 
. . * 5 3 e what news and Restore were | dence. and sympathy. Lord Kitehener, | Doctor o. Laws—Archibald Cary Cool- | STATE MILITIA IN government, the attack undoubtedly was 
pla 3 a 3 3 nt were not ‘timely,’ and F O R . ld U C3 H E. 8 he said, in whatever environment and | idge (director of Harvard University provoked by the fact that the * ange 
ot 1 wn 3 of necessity set up a cersor- ) | circumstances or condition he might, library), historian, teacher, writer, to! troops were far off the regular line o 
sht t down by the fire of : or. * igh see a b ha ve been placed would have been a whom every college owes a debt of grat: FRAMINGHAM AT communication and refused to return 
One of the oc- | f as e sg tag’ controversy arose as Candidate Going to Bridgehamp- great and dominant personality. Hej itude as foremost among living adminis- when ordered to do so by the Carranza 

Mths wes killed. A 0 seh n — 22, 1911, the then post- ton 8 Write Acceptance was tried in many different ordeals and trators of libraries for scholars. commander, 25 
compelled 1 mas coms genera Frank 1 Hitchcock, he always survived and conquered the Doctor of Letters—Frank William | ROUTINE WORK The ambassador sought to-make it 

st of Pont-a-Mous- promulgated order No. 5750, which. in R Call test. Taussig (professor at Harvard Universi- plain that the danger in the present situ- 
effect provided that, beginning Sept. 11, The prime minister referred to a con- ty). forcible teacher and writer, full; 
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were captured. | . 
P 1911, certain periodical mail matter 5 a eae 3 versation he had had with Lord Kiteh- in knowled: ge, clear in thought, accurate 
theretofore carried by fast mail, should | 5?eci#! to The ene Seater. teem ener about the promotion of young ofli- in statement, jidicial by temperament. Stars. and Striped Raised Over | arises from the s suspicions that the mili- 


a . Monite its Eastern Bureau | . ° 
5 aristi n Science t|thereafter be carried by freight. On | ers when the secretary for war told In the half explored region of modern Muster Ground steal the More bar commanders of one country have 


Master of 


ation, and. also a condition which un- 
doubtedly led to the: ent ineident, 


0 u ‘ NEW YORK, X. Y.—Friend 112 
Aug. 26, 1911, another order was issued ene, ot nim that he had been for 12 years and! economics a master and a gui concerning th ees of movements of 
! 2 yes 0 guide. cerning the purpose: 
Thursday — A by the same postmaster-general, direct- dg Warton 2 eee, py had remained a subaltern in "that fine Doctor of Kairie ene Joseph Than 6000 Troops There the other. 
i last night, says: * eee Sept. I, 1911, period - | Republican er aE e er a. * i and illustrious corps, the Royal Engi- Swayze, justice of the supreme court of “Pike Military Dincipline | 4 . 
1 of any im- ies ae ay soni e monthly, semi- | Hughes ‘headquarters today. The im- neers. He never chafed or fretted, Mr. New Jersey. Upright and _ impartial, i'M 5 V ° f C] h 
t passed e monthly, bi-monthly, or at longer inter- . ˖ Asquith said, after the fashion of small learned and courageous, he has done exican ‘€rsion o as 
Ae vals, should be termed ‘blue tag’ matter portant part played by the Michigan The! to hi it e his university whi | 
8 * the front. Inter-and should thereafter be special delegation at Chicago was emphasized in ed : eee 5 im, as it comes honor to is university which delights to (Special to The Christian Science Monitor) p 
+ over near Hebu- | labeled with blue tags attached to each | his iene Sle es alee Se aaa) ne con Sreecemnnet:, Tae” | hoger: Mame | 3 FRAMINGHAM MUSTER GROUNDS! No Official Report of Skirmish From 
l ulty and will, and from that moment Doctor of Seience— Richard Pearson 6 American Sources 
= vale nd Freli sack“ ment on the Mexican situation. A few ,.” , 5 —With the raising of the stars and 
| a mung.] 15 ; i e ee eee eee his future was assured. Strong, knight errant of these latter Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
inued briskly near iconomy, 3 tea si eee ee e e B. Hum hries, eaves „ His name is insepa ably associated, days, armed not like the knights of old, stripe? over the old camp grounds here its Washington Bureau 
* Loos salient. . d . eg ny m oon for the the e P yi ri | Mr. Asquith continued, with that of but with the power of science, yet run- at 6 a. m. today the mobilization camp | WASHINGTON, D. C. — The news 
lay evening five f of e a oa that it would | poem * er 1 Ne rbitration Lord Cromer in one of the greatest ning greater risks than they; destroying! of the Massachusetts volunteer militia, | from Mexico that American and Mexi- 
nit m lorries came facilitate the handling of first class mail. Kague. tus mers. achievements of our race and time — dragons invisible to mortal eye, and sav- l of ean troops have clashed at Carrizal, 12 
r artillery. One of | “The blue tag system” he said, was Mr. Hughes goes to Bridgehampton, L. the emancipation and regeneration of ing not one or two, but hundreds and eine,, ee oe miles southwest of Villa Ahumada and 
von aka exploded. assailed by many well- informed and I., for the week end and plans to spend Egypt. 1 thomas nits by his vt son for expected serv ice along the Rio . . * f 
90 miles south of the border, has in- 
th tful pers at th two th , | , cht 
ee ee et ae ven a rte, doeh dr wn u gte ind ie . th, conguest f, Doctor of Arta—John Singer Sanjet| ands ves oily opened: mn BO] cand the. comers in admiration 
- ta Aous dure du 5 of his time, for the pr 1. t 1 the ee and to his organizing in- (portrait painter); winds We aa all the and à half later Brig.-Gen. E. Leroy circles. over the future relations of the 
o n odio aucracy instead of * s time, pr esent, to work on itiative the process hich has ever since things we see about us here are seen Sweetser, in command of the assembled two governments. 
lay—The ofli- „ and. upon is aptance eren at Bridgehampton. | Bone on of substituting in a vast, and to no mare, the canvas his brush has state troops, with his staff officers, made Secretary Baker furried over to the 
om ined by the war t e ground that it place the postmaster- a, large extent devastated area, civili- r enen inspection of the detachments and White House at 9: 10 this morning bear- 
general in the position of a supreme au- MR, TILLMAN UR : just! 8 5 
GES zation for barba: m, justice tor caprice | wonder. pronounced all units in as fit condition ing a dispatch from General Funston 


of the Meuse a tocrat where his mere will or ipse dixit and eruelty, humane and equitable rule for service as the hasty mobilization! 
f ö zation that General 
new treuches could control the material destiny of 60.000 TON WARSHIP for desolating and sterilizing tyranny. The college authorities decided on the permitted. 2 2 yea 45 er ee 1 bg 1 


* 15 on the any magazir~ or newspaper which saw | Siig In South Africa, Mr. 4 Stadium as the place to confer the de- igadier- 
vites : 7 d „Mr. -Asquith pointed | Stag p e At 10 a. m., today Brigadier-Genera! | from 
1 Homme was fit to criticize the policies of an 1 admin: | WASHINGTON, D. C.—Chairman Till- out, after bringing e 0 elose grees this year after ascertaining from Sweetser gave the camp 3 name. he ss tip stone gale: peer 
ed by our fire. istration.” | man today urged the Senate subeommit- he helped to lay the foun: ation of that àn examination of the charter and legis-| Hereafter it will be known as Camp or tomorrow, as communication is by 
. „utter u violent “The question involved here.” he said, | tee dra ft ing plans for the enlarged Am- great and rapidly consolidating fabrié lative act relating to the college that Whitney. This title was selected in copier. : 
shells Which is a fundamental one rufning to, and | erica navy to authorize a Ship of 60, which has welded aliened races and given there was no requirement that the de- honor of Brig.-Gen. Jophanus H. Whit- | eral Funston said the only infor- 


of till 320, searching the very vitals of our for n 000 tons, 995 feet in length, armed with us in the great conflict today a willing grees be conferred in Cambridge, the ney, commander of the Framingham he had was from Mexican sources. 
«beara le Che- | of government. The power to “blue tag”|15 18-inch rifles. with a speed of 35;¢Xample of the service which local au- Site of the University. ence severat camp during the Spanish war and for}. No official statement has been made 


th of aed posi (Continued on page eleven, column four) | knots, to cost 530,000,000. tonomy can render to imperial strength- thousands of persons witnessed the mer commander of the second brigade, concerning the next step of this govern- 
sux, Our : _ Touching on his work in India and commencement exercises today wo who later beeame chief of the state ment, nor will any be made until the 


“fire of our ma- N ' — a | Egy \ at 71 — > : 
8 Egypt, Mr. Asquith said that in the lat- otherwise would have been deprived of police. 
— three) MONITOR INDEX F OR TOD AY Nee place he ‘was displaying the same the privilege. 8 : goes today many visitors began to „ 6 * — 
Tes ae Business and, Finance.......... Pages 12-13 Natban Matthews Street Opinion. .* 11 | Sifts in civil administration which he The last degrees to be conferred in pour into the camp. It was announced | Lansing, for this reason, decliped to 
JIC oC. ESS | Steel 9 Bar tage ll =a frre of Progressive Patty had already illustrated in the military Boston were those of the year 1753, that the best time for visiting would de make any comment last night on the 
Mercantile Marine Reorganization . 1 . sphere when at the outbreak of war he When the recipients gathered in the Old after 7 p. m. daily. At other times of Aight, saying he would wait until ha 
Weather Report : a brie ee vel ceo ag 3, obeyed with the alacrity of a man who South ehurch of Boston. Degrees wers the day the men are busy with their! received all the details. ) 
{Children’s Page . Page 18 | N Lowell Addressing Gradu- has eg 3 we ant 1 en the foe that davies een 1725 be te Dur- routine work. In writing to the soldiers 4 great deal depends upon the deter- 
. ates 7; summo) s to direct and recreate im- ing of the revolutionary war mail should be addressed with the com- i m of the faet as to whether the 
1 e e Yale Varsity Crew Captain 10 perial forces in the supreme eireum- when the col vacating its buildi men esigna pea 
N eee e, See British. Labor aye Sars, jae 292 22 8 stances of their e, history. He and turning — over — W at: tom. and in "(Continued 09 pase four, column two) 
. 2 been e, Wanted Literature es g| brought to his task the same sleepless | troops to be used as barracks, moved to This will insure speedy. delivery to the 
N eee A 8 Causerie energy, the same rare resource, the same | Concord, no regular commencements with “boys.” 
1 end Comments, | 1 ee aes Gleanings masterful personality which never failed conferring of degrees ee held, the de- A citizens’ committee from ‘Framing- 5 
open Wir ; f Mr. Balfour 4 Lectures 3 aa him in any field of action in which be jgrees being granted by a general ham has posted printed notices in con- 
Hal War Reports . 1 Humentem“ was during 50 years called on behalf diploma.“ spieuous places asking the citizens to co- a 
‘Douglas _ | of his country to play his part. An effect of the change to the Sta- rate with ae 


rt Haig’s Report 2! Pelities: National- 
's Loyalty to — eee e cabinet 8 Finally, refusing to analyze Lord dium is to restore to commencement tert 


8 sie 225 News . or 3 Shipping, Sanin . Tage 11 Kitchener’s qualities or appraise his ser- day a semblance of the importance it 
n- rr A. Reported 2 5 1 722 sees | wives to the state, Mr. Asquith concluded formerly ‘held in the closing days of 
85 de 1 naps — by saying: “Few men that I have known the college year. Latterly commence-|j 
eee 8 a 1 have had lets reason to shrink from sub- ment has been overshadowed b ‘class the brigade. 
) Camp i „ mitting their lives to the pure eyes and day deen use the ö and ü i 
pete || Pare Wa B ‘perfect wisdom of the all-judging God“ diun 
r 4 — pague > all Results | Following Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law el 
ys Report ....,.. 2 arm : | 
2 said Lord Kitchener’s strength lay not 
* nieid Pos . so much in any mental process of logi- | m 
ng 5 N a | Continued on m base nine, columu egy: : 1 
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tad Belin . later; m4 


the enemy a or 
they were subsequently ob- 

literated by our artillery fire. 

Another series of German attacks was 


launched about the same time in the 
|neighborhcod of Hooge to the east of 


Ypres. The enemy had pushed out sev- 
jeral saps in front of his trenches, and 
| connected them up into a firing line 
some 150 yards from our lines. During 


the whole of Feb. 13 he heavily bom- 


barded our front line trenches in this 
| neighborhood, and completely destroyed 
them. On the following afternoon an 
intense bombardment of our line began, 
jand the enemy exploded a series of 
mines in front of our trenches, simul- 
taneously launching -infantry attacks 
against Hooge and the northern and 
southern ends of Sanctuary wood. Each 
of these attacks was repulsed by artil- 
lery, machine gun and rifle fire. 
Further to the south, however, the 
enemy was more successful. On the 
northern ‘bank of the Ypres-Comines 
canal there is a narrow ridge, 30 to 40 


them. feet high, covered with trees probably 


a portion of their de- 
relief I was glad to 
Tits execution on @ con- 
vhere. in close 

my, was a somewhat 

t it was carried out 
‘thanks. to the 

and goodwill of all 
‘nha’ to the lack of en- 
mb the enemy during * 


tront no action on a 
1 as that at Verdun, 
— the past ‘five 
our troops have 

or inactive. Lee 

. . not 
at “has "been: “everywhere 
2 there have been many 
2 ions. The maintenance 
our defenses alone, espe- 
— a entail constant heavy 
weather and the enemy com- 
TPS! 0 * trenches, dug- 

such dam- 

| 455 m 5, under 

st entirely by night. Artil- 
——ͤ— ot the 
are out ont o e 
3 * bombard- 

of one or both 
e daily in various parts 
there is con- 

d counter-mining, which, 
= threat of sudden ex- 
the ty as to when 
f See 
r e constant strain any 
of war In the air there 
day When aircraft: are not 


in — est and 
re. ate is taking place 
any hour of the day or 

| 2 ny part of the line. 
there has. been no 
at of historic importance to 
» British front during the 
6 crs eview, a steady and con- 
t has gone on, day and night, 
nd and below Ag The com- 
it my of this struggle has 
i at she fate] by sharp 


ey 


a 3 
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0er e of which, although | 


insignificant in a 
“immense scale, would 
1 of a separate 

1 1 while | 


. 
“a 2 


‘trenches in rear were 


the heap formed by excavation when the 
canal was dug—which forms a feature 


| of the flat-wooded country at the south- 


ern bend of the Ypres salient. It runs 
out ward tbrough our territory almost 
into the German area, ‘so that our 
trenches pass over the eastern point 
of it, which is.known as the Bluff. Here 
also our trenches were almost obliter- 
ated by the bombardment on the after- 
noon of Feb. 14, following which a sud- 
den rush of hostile infantry was suc- 
cessful in eapturing these and other 
front-line trenches immediately north 
of the Bluff-—some, 600 yards in all. Two 


of these trenches were at once regained, 


but the others were held by the enemy, 
in the face ‘of several counter-attacks. 
On the night. of Feb. 15-16 we made an 
unsuccessful counter-attack, with the 
object of regaining the lost trenches. An 
advance was begun across the open on 
the north side of the canal, combined 
with grenade attacks along the com- 
munication trenches immediately north 
of the Bluff. The night was very dark, 
and heavy rain had turned the ground 
into a quagmire, so that progress was 
difficult for the attacking force, which 
was unable to consolidate its position 
in the face of heavy machine-gun and 
rifle fire. After the failure of this 
attack it was decided to adopt slower 
and more methodical methods of re- 
capturing the lost trenches, and nothing 
of special importance occurred in the 
Ypres salient during the rest of the 
month, although both sides -displayed | 
rather more than the usual activity. 

The recapture of the Bluff took place 
after the enemy had held it for 17 days. 
After several days’ preliminary bom- 
bardment by our artillery, the assault 
was carried out at 4:29 a. m. on March 
2. Measures taken to deceive the enemy 
were successful, and our infantry ef- 
fected a complete sufprise, finding the 
enemy with their bayonets unfixed, and 
many of them without rifles or equip- 
ment. About 50 Germans took refuge 
in a crater at the eastern end of the 
Bluff, and these put up a brief  resist- 
ance before taking refuge in the tunnels 
they had constructed, in which they 
were captured at leisure. Otherwise our 
right hand attacking party, whose ob- 
jective was the Bluff, met with little 
opposition. 

The front line of the center attack, 
reaching its assigned objective without 


much opposition, swept on past it and 


seized the German third line at the; 
feastern side of the salient. This lipe 
was not suitable to hold permanently, 
but it proved useful as a temporary cov- 
ering position while the captured 
being consoli- 
dated, and at nightfall the covering 
party was withdrawn unmolested. The 


later waves of our center attack met 
and captured, after some fighting, sev- 


eral Germans coming out of their dug- 
outs. 

The left attacking party, at the first 
attempt, failed to reach the German 
trenches, but those who had penetrated 
to the German line on the right realized 
the situation and brought a Lewis gun 


to bear on the enemy’s line of resist- 
ance, completely enfilading his trenches, 2 


and thus enabling the left company to 
reach its goal. Thus our objeetive, which 
included a part of the German line as 
well as the whole of the front lost by 


us on Feb, 14, was captured, and is still 


held by us. Several counter-attacks 


| were destroyed by our fire. 


The support of the heavy and field 
artillery, and a number of trench mor- 
tars, contributed: largely to the success 


ot the operation. 


AFFAIRS IN MOROCCO 


a (Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
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ON OUTLOOK FOR 
TURKISH EMPIRE 


‘(Gpecial to The Christian Science Monitor) 

BERLIN, Germany—A short but very 
thorough treatise on the Turkish empire 
has just been published by a well-known 
geographer, Prof. A. Philippson, which 
it is believed is likely to dispel a good 
many illusions on the subject that are 
cherished in Germany at the present 
time. 

Professor Philippson, it seems holds 
that the entire progress of civilization 
and economic development in any coun- 
try depends upon its geographical situa- 
tion, its natural resources, and the 
character of its inhabitants, and conse- 
quently examines the position in Turkey 
from this point of view, so as to enable 
an opinion to be formed as to the eco- 
nomic and political prospects of that 
country. ; 

With reference, first of all, to the 
-argument that Asiatic Turkey was once 
the cradle of human culture and of 
nations possessed of immense wealth, 
the professor points out that while that 
may be true of antiquity, the entire 
geographical and economic situation has 
altered in the mean time, and very much 
to the detriment of the region in ques- 
tion. Again, he most emphatically re- 
pudiates the belief current in certain 
German circles that Turkey could still 
find room for a flood ‘of colonists from 
Europe. He divides the Turkish empire 
into two sections, in ther first of which 
agriculture is possible without artificial 
irrigation, while in the second such irri- 
gation would be necessary. The former 
| he defines as extending to the frontiers 
of Asia Minor and embracing the greater 
part of Syria, and points out that in 
this region there is a population of some 
12,000,000, or 30 to the kilometer; that 
is, a thoroughly normal density of pop- 
ulation for a country of that kind. To 
increase it would be almost impossible, 
he considers, without an extension of 
the.area under cultivation, since while 
intensive cultivation might increase the 
productivity of the land, there are polit- 
ical, social and cultural obstacles in the 
way, not to mention the _ intolerable 
pressure of taxation. In short, he 
writes, the impression I have gained is 
that there is no longer over much land 
capable of cultivation left, apart from 
the tracts of desert that might be re- 
claimed by irrigation. As matters 
stand, however, the Turkish empire has 
no room to offer to agriculturists com- 
ing in any numbers. 

As for the various schemes mooted 
for the irrigation of the deserts, Pro- 
fessor Philippson does not examine the 
subject very elosely, as he obviously 
onsiders it a very doubt ful and prema - 
ture proposition. In his opinion the re- 
gions capable of such treatment would 
be the plains bordering the rivers, the 
oases of Babylonia, the greater part of 
upper Mesopotamia, the oases in east- 
ern Syria, and the greater part of the 
Syrian valley. While, however, he ad- 
mits that grain could be raised here 
for home consumption, he maintains 
that it would be impossible to carry on 
an export trade, as owing to the neces- 
sity for artificial irrigation the cost of 
production would render it impossible 
to compete with grain grown under 
ordinary conditions. He therefore rec- 
ommends the cultivation of cotton in- 
stead. He points out, moreoyer, that 
the irrigation of Mesopotamia alone 
would cost 600,000,000 marks, a sum 
it would be more difficult to raise 
than ever after the war. Even then, ac- 
}cording to the calculations of Herr 
Frech, it would only be possible to pro- 
duce about a million bales of cotton, 
whereas Germany alone requires some 
1,580,000 bales. 

Finally Professor Philippson points 
out that Asiatic Turkey is not rich in 
iron, and above all lacks coal suitable 
for facilitating the extraction of iron. 
For that reason efforts made in that 
direction usually end in failure, although 
there seems to be a promising future 
for the Turkish iron industry in the 
neighborhood of Balia Maden in Mysia, 
where there are seams of brown coal. 
More important still, he adds, however, 
is the petroleum zone in Mesopotamia, 
but most of this lies in Persian terri- 


vory. — 
In short, take it all in all, eommented 
the Vorwürts, it may safely be said 
that Asiatie Turkey represents no Eldo- 
rado for future European settlements, 
and neither does it promise to be an 
important purveyor of raw materials, 


future. Those who expatiate upon Asia 

Minor should take note of the fact. 
Then in an extraordinary concluding 

paragraph the German organ wrote: 


Philippson sees the ethnographical, eco- 


ish empire as many others in Asia 
Minor see it. He does not discuss the 
question as to whether the other parts 
ean be retainéd, or to what extent or in 
what circumstances they could contrib- 


ute to the etrengthening of Turkey. An 


observant reader can, however, derive 
considerable information regarding this 
subject from his treatise. He is emphat- 
ically opposed, on the other hand, to the 
18 of Constantinople, the loss of 


; d which would involve, he maintains, that 
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6 
been referred to as even a distant pos- 
and the! 


of. Asia Minor as well. That, he con- 


|eiders, would render the fall of the 
Turkish 


empire only a question of a 
short time, but here, concluded the Vor- 


arate e 
| ground, which 


| can, moreover, 


is not his province, and 
not be touched upon in 


This is probably the first time that 
tantinople has ever 


sibility in the German 


4 ss asa matter-of-fact treatment of | 
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good many from England and contin- 


nor even a large producer of grain in the | @°e 


ies and a part of the north are Hispano- 
nomie, and political nucleus of the Turk-. 


‘ognized South America as Spanish, and 


the 50 Ww tie shore: 0 neil 
of its significance for the reader by the 
knowledge that any 


:!: 


RUSSIAN VISITORS - 
IN SCOTTISH CAPITAL 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) | 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—The repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Council of the 
Empire and the Duma, who at the time 
of writing are on à visit to the United 
Kingdom in order to gain some knowl- 
edge at first hand of what Britain is do- : 
ing towards the success of the war, also 
visited Edinburgh, where what they saw 
was of a rather different character from 
that seen elsewhere. On arrival they 
were motored to the upper reaches’ of 
the Firth of Forth, and later on in the 
day through the tow? to the Univer- 
sity. There they were received by rep- 
reséntatives of the University Court, 
-the Senatus Academicus and others. 
Prof. Baldwin Brown acted as chief host 


and in formally welcoming the Russian 


guests, said they attached high import- | Ieeland 


ance, on public grounds, to the presence | 
with them at this time of their friends 
from Russia. It was one of the many 
pledges. between their two nations, 
united by their common efforts on the 
field, in the workship, in the factory, in 
the dockyard and on the sea—a friend- | 
ship which, they trusted and believed, 
would be a national friendship which 
they would enjoy unbroken in the far 
distant future. 

The University of Edinburgh was in 
a certain distinctive position. Great 


Britain could not boast of a territory 


that extended in one unbroken sweep 
from side to side of two vast contin- 
ents, but still, from that little island, 
in spots scattered over the habitable 
globe, centers of British life were estab- 
lished and centers of British activity 
were developed. Scotland had done even 
more than her proportionate share in 
the founding and developing of the em- 
pire. Scots were to be found every- 
where, and from these connections they 
felt themselves in touch with the out- 
lying parts of the world. The Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh was a sign of this 
condition of affairs. In normal years, 
fully one third of their students came 
from beyond the Scottish borders, a 


ental countries, including Russia; but 
the majority from the Dominion and the 
Colonies. In the last year before the 
war there were 222 students from India, 
150 from South Africa, 100 from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, attending the 


university. Canada, the West Indies, 


Burma, Straits Settlements, all sent 
contingents to the classes, so that in a 
way they felt themselves in a very 
special relation to the whole empire. 

Professor Vassilieff, replying in Eng- 
lish, recalled the fact that two years ago 
the University of Edinburgh and the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh invited the 
mathematicians of all countries to at- 
tend the celebrations for the famous in- 
ventor of logarithms, Napier of Merchis- 
ton. He remembered the work of this 
great Scotsman, however, not only be- 
cause he was a distinguished mathema- 
tician, but also because he was a patriot 
and devoted his knowledge to the good 
of his country. The times of Napier, 
he said, brought the defeat of the “invin- 
cible” Armada of Philip II. Two hundred 
years later, Great Britain and Russia 
defeated Napoleon, and today Great 
Britain was again at, war for freedom, 
backed by chivalrous France and mighty 
Russia, and he felt that the ties which 
now bound these nations together would 
draw them closer and closer in the days 
which were to come. 


SPAIN OPPOSES IDEA 
OF “LATIN AMERICA” 


(By the Christfan Science Monitor Special 
Spanish Correspondent). - 


MADRID, Spain—An idea that has 
reached here from North America has 
been strongly taken up to the effect 
that efforts must be made in the inter- 
ests of Spain to prevent the South 


American republics being described as 
the governments of “Latin-America,” as 
is becoming the established custom in 
many parts of the world. It is urged 
that these countries are Hispano-Ameri- 
ean and nothing else, with the exception 
of Brazil, which was started by the 
Portuguese, though even the latter have 
pted the appellation of Spanish- 
American as applied to that country, 
considering it most convenient to refer 
to the whole of the Iberian peninsula as 
Spanish South America, Central Amer- 


American, and virtually the whole of 
the country from Texas to Cape Hor 
is of peninsular = Spain gave her 
soldiers and spent her money in creat- 
ing and civilizing those countries, which 
in due course, when they were like 
grown-up children, declared for their in- 


dependence, as the United States did, 


but they are none the less Spanish for 
that and the ties with the mother coun-: 


try are not weakened. The term Latin 
includes France and e as well as i 


French. The United States in its gen- 
eral references has systematically rec- 


regarded as of 
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NATIONAL BIBLE 


its pages at the present time has first a 


3 Is} 


E 


(Spactat” to The Christian Science Monitor) 
EDINBURGH, Scotland—The annual 
of the National Bible Society for 

the year 1915 has recently been issued 
with the records of a. citenlation of 
3,581,909 Bibles, Testaments and por- 
tions of the Scriptures, being an increase 


| of 819.293 over 1914. The work of the 


society is international and the table of 
circulation is as follows: 
Countries 

Africa | 
rn el lee 
„ „ 


Total in 1915 
527 


India 


New Hebrides 
Portugal 
Russia 


„„ „„ %% %% „„ „% „% „„ „% „ „ „„ „„ „% „ „% 89 


Colonial ..... oVebegsvec se 
Home „5 „ „ „„ 66 „ „„ nne 


Total, 1915. 


*Country has been affected by the war. 
Includes some issued in Poland 

Soon after war was declared an “ac-. 
tive service“ Testament was prepared 
and tens of thousands were issued to 
Scottish troops at home and overseas. 
This Testament contained the metrical 
psalms. A large number of the naval 
brigade men who were at Antwerp are 
interned in Holland at Gröningen, and 
among them are many from the Isle of 
Lewis and the north. These men were 
provided with Gaelic Bibles. The stock 
of German Testaments not being suffi- 
cient for the German prisoners in this 
country, the Board of. Trade gave the 
society a permit to import a consign- 
ment of German Testaments printed at 
Stuttgart. Through the Evangelical 
Society of Geneva, the Scottish Society 
has been able to reach Belgian soldiers 
in Holland, French prisoners in Ger- 
many and German prisoners in France. 

As a result of the arrangements made 
by the society, 742,699 copies of the 


, 


Scriptures have been given to the French. 


army and 80,000 to the Italian. In Rus- 
sia, the gifts to the troops were sup- 
plemented by those intrusted to the 
society by the Sunday school children 
of America, which came through the 
hands of the American Bible Society. 
Each book, a neat copy of the four gos- 
pels, bore an inscription from his impe- 
rial highness the Czarevitch, heir appar- 
ent, and the Grand Duke Alexander 
Nikolaievitch. 

In Finland, the normal work has 

eg on without much disturbance. In 
he Baltic provinces the society’s center 
is at Riga. A great exodus preceded the 
advance of the German army, and gos- 
pels were given to refugees, who were 
chiefly Letts from Courland. At Easter 
time a large number of Testaments 
were inclosed in parcels sent to Lettish 
soldiers at the front. 

In Germany it was necessary to in- 
form the society’s agent, the Rev. A. 
Hoefs, that the society could not be held 
responsible for certain monetary ar- 
rangements and it was decided to con- 
tinue the work in Germany independent - 
ly of Scotland in the future. The Rev. 
A. Hoefs wrote, “Although our two 
countries are at war, I yet venture to 
assure you that the ties of brotherly 
love are not sundered, and that all that 
take a deeper view of things, and all the 
more seriously-minded Christians of our 
Fatherland, remember even now the 
debt of gratitude which we owe to our 
Scottish brethren. Certainly we will not 
forget that the Cassel ageney bas been 
privileged to enjoy for over 80 years 
the rich benefits of this brotherly love.” 

In Austria the Society’s agent is an 
American citizen and was a soldier in the 
American civil war. He has remained at 
his post in Prague. The numbers cir- 
culated in this country inelude 20,000 
provided by the American Sunday school 
children. In Hungary, his exeelleney 
Aladér de Szilassy intervened in the 
ministry of the interior in the interests 
of the Society and other foreign societies 
carrying on religious work in 
and the Society’s depot has been enabled 
to continue business. Not only the 
churches in this country but many in- 
dividuals in high position, among. them 
Count Tisza, the Hungarian premier, 
have expressed their 


tional Bible Society for the soldiers. 
The total number of Scriptures issued 
to the armies incl British up 
December, 1915, was 584. a 
In the mission field — work is 
carried on by a wide system- of colpor- 
Since the outbreak ** the. war 
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ay 


make und 1,663,000 p 


Chinese eee population in these wild | 
. Most of = work is done 


iarized me with the mountain Chinaman, 
but, if literature failed me, my work in 
the marshes would end.” 

In Africa, portions of the Scriptures 
have been translated into several native 
languages and a translation of the first 
section of Exodus in Tonga is in the 
press. 

The Society has also done a certain 
amount of work in Brazil. 


2 SCOTTISH TEXTILE 


OPENINGS IN RUSSIA 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

EDINBURGH, Scotland—M. Loviagin, 
director of the industrial department of 
the imperial Russian ministry of com- 
merce and industry, recently met a depu- 
tation representing the textile industries 
of the Borders, in Edinburgh. The purpose 


lof this meeting was to point out the 


textile requirements of Russia in rela- 
tion to the products of the Border fac- 
tories. The trade of woven tweeds from 
this district is much in demand in Rus- 
sia, and in the past this trade has been 
more or less in the hands of agents of 
the Central Empires. It is therefore of 
great importance to foster direct com- 
munication and mutual intercourse be- 
tween Scotland and Russia. The need 
is felt of a better understanding of the 
commercial conditions and requirements 
of the Russian nation, and the desira- 
bility of agents, manufacturers and 80 
on, acquiring a knowledge of the Rus- 
sian language sufficient for commercial 
purposes is also recognized. The patron- 
age and direct assistance of the Russian 
delegates visiting Great Britain was re- 
quested, in a proposal to select two 
members of the deputation who were at 
present studying Russian, to complete 
their study of that language by securing 
some form of occupation in Petrograd. 
With a view to obtaining proposals of 
mutual benefit and reciprocating the as- 
sistance required, attention was drawn 
to the advantages offered in the techno- 
logical institutions in Scotland for the 
study of textile work. After a general 
interchange of views, M. Loviagin ex- 
pressed himself in sympathy with the 
proposals of the deputation, and stated 
that there would be no difficulty in pro- 
viding facilities for students going from 
Scotland to Petrograd to complete their 
studies. Further information on the 
whole question is to be submitted later, 
as a result of the discussion. 


LIVERPOOL TRIBUNAL’S WORE 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LIVERPOOL, England—The magni- 
tude of the work undertaken by the local 
tribunals under the military service act 
and the Derby scheme is indicated by a 
recent review of the work of the Liver- 
pool tribunal made by its chairman, Al- 
derman J. W. Alsop. According to his 
statement the number of appeals re- 
ceived so far in respect to attested and 
unattested men, whether unmarried or 
married, is 16,576. They have been dis- 
posed of as follows: 
Under the employers’ 

scheme 
By the advisory committee 550 
By the local tribunal coves 


WHEREIN, <OORs oc cccccececvccces 420 
To be dealt SE te SS eee 


collective 


The number of appeals to be dealt 
with ultimately cannot be stated at 
the present time, inasmuch as the time 
for appealing in the case of the later 
groups of married men has not expired, 
and there will doubtless be further ap- 
peals with the new military service act. 


GLASGOW LABOR PARTY 

(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

GLASGOW, Scotland—At the annual 
meeting of the Glasgow Labor party, 
held in the Christian Institute, P. J. Dol- 
lan, on behalf of the Glasgow Independ- 
ent Labor party, submitted a resolution 
that the conference should affirm its op- 
position to eonscription and place on 
record its condemnation of those Labor 
M. P.’s who supported conscription: that 
it should request the national executive 
to call a national conference to consider 
the situation created by the a 


thankful appre- 
ciation of the work of the Scottish Na- of conscription; and the position of 
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western jurisprudence, whereas he bin- 
self has had a purely oriental training. 
Halil. Bey, who studied in France, is said 


cant office in addition to his other da- 
ties. 


CONTROLLED ESTABLISHMENTS 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LONDON, England.— The minister of 
munitions announces that he has made 
further orders under the munitions of 
war acts 1915 and 1916 under which 131 
additional establishments have been de- 
elared controlled establishments. The 
total number of controlled establishments 
under the munitions of war acts 1915 
and 1916 is now 3577. 
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State Law Going 
Into Effect July Ist 


On and after July 1, 1916, it shall be 
unlawful to provide a common drinking cup: 


(a) In any public park, street or 
way. 


b) — any bull or ises used 
a 8 pobiic institution, hot 
theatre. hall 


(e) 
car, steam or 
The term common 
con- 


veying water to the mouth available for 
common use by the public. 
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Events in Conte rs of Eastern 
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emisp! 


Christian Science Monitor) 
1 and —No one is better 
an a opinion on the atti- 
empire of the peo- 
b. the countries ad- 
Panes Edward Young- 
om a representative of 
lence Monitor lately had 
inter jew on the posi- 
6 1 empire since 
as 1886-1887, after trav- 
|, Sir Francis Young- 
to India across edst- 
1 British political 
in 1892, in Chitral in 
an interval spent in 
Rhodesia just before 
"the South African war, 
ponent in Haraoti and 
na, In 1898 prior to the 
15 represented the London 
e Chitral expedition. He 
t Indore, Central India, in 
„ commissioner to Thibet 
resident in Cashmire 
de, 1903, Sir Francis 
Beith commissioner for 
555 Mi na a settlement of 
| India and Thibet 
vear he was at the 
al ion which forced its 
8 — produet of these 
number of important 
bof which are “India 
„ published in 1912, 
. of Indian affairs of 
Lene, has made full use 
—.— war. 
en tions were the 
en more at sea than in 
possibility of rousing 
- British and in no re- 
e, have they been more 
ed. The measure of 
| of rumor that 
time to time, of 
reat land that owes al- 
2 British Raj, rumors 
} . the mere expression 
ich is father to the 
€ sometimes the too 
jon of the news of dis- 
. uly planned but 
Those rumors, in- 
„% Ch Science Mon- 
y able to contradict on 
with a certainty 
ont information. 
| oa oon as to whether 
2 — any opportunity 
Britain's enemies for 
Gir Francis outlined 
developed itself in 
r the outbreak of the 
a hot-blooded races, 
press upon the north- 
at India, from which 
uerore of India except 
launched themselves. 
a oke out Lord Hardinge 
a, with their fingers on 
allowed a far larger 
ish and East Indian 
dispatched than had ever 
sent out of India. That 
i a large proportion of 
— 18 fight in France, 
Africa and 
is time, too, the Germans 
ard towards Calais, strik - 
ar irt of the empire, while in 
revolt engineered by Ger 
ken out. The Emden mean- 
“a ng the coast towns of 
| r. ying ‘merchants on the 
s were preparing 
Z canal and sever India 
t Indians, furnished 
ay, were returning 
| States to stir up revo- 
Vi self. To all appearances, 


— ied, no more fitting 
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have been found for 
at British power in 
z the fierce tribesmen 

| est against it. Ger- 
rse e, SAW this. 
dars the Amir of Afghanis- 
ved Turkish officers for 
a of his army and more 

. now appeared in that 


also arrived, and. 


+ of inflammatory lit- 
* always in Afghanis- 
who are bitterly and fan- 
te aay friendship be- 
„and on this 

and Germans 

hifyin British reverses 
— ir OWN successes in 
} a Jehad, a holy 

ee wild hillsmen 

a Muhammadan 


. ed cause, ir Francis 
| seid, I have never been in Afghanistan, 
but I have seen both the Amir and his 


father, Abdur Rahman Khan, the former 
Amir, and I remember the latter writ- 
ing words of ddvice to his peuple in 


is which he pointed ont astutely and relent- 


lessly all the weak points of the British 
and especially the smallness of their 
army. -He gave this, however, as his 
final word: that the British though 
they invariably suffer disasters were yet 
#0 loyal and determined that they would 
spend their last rupee and send their 
last man so that they should ‘come. out 
victorious in the end. No doubt these 
words to the great Amir were still re- 
membered in Afghanistan. At any rate, 
the present Amir instead of rousing the 
Afghans and independent tribesmen 
against the British, had actively dis- 
couraged them and imposed upon his 
governors an attitude of strict neutral- 
ity. 

Of course, Sir Francis said, it would 


from the northwest for we have been 
preparing for such an invasion for over | 
a century. Strategic railways run to 


| 


not be an easy thing to invade India, 


the frontier at many points and strate- | 


gic railways run along it. 
vulnerable points are especially 
strongly defended, The British regi- 
ments which were sent from India to. 
Ypres have now been replaced. 


The most | 


India 


Was never so strong in artillery as at 
the present moment and as far as ma- 
terial factors go, the time has passed 


when any such enterprise could have 


been attempted with hope of success. 
Fortunately also we have as wardens of 
the marches, the one in charge of the 
northwest frontier provinces and the 
other in charge of Baluchistan, two offf- 
cers with many years experience of this 
frontier; Lieut.-Col. Sir George Roos- 
Keppel and Lieut.-Col. Sir James Ram- 
say. Under their general supervision the 
tribesmen are allowed to manage their 
own affairs in accordance with their 
own long established usage. They are 
employed in everyday work of admin- 
istration as well as in watch and ward. 
There is a regular system of local self- 
government and tribal responsibility. 
Armed levies for the defense of the 
frontier are formed from the tribesmen 
and upon this system the contentment 
and tranquillity of the British side of t 

border depends. The tribes under oe 
ish rule have remained stanch and 
loyal. The frontiersmen themselves 
form a bulwark against invasion, and 
behind all this is an India solidly loyal 
by sentiment and loyal by interest. East 
Indians have a genuint sentiment of loy- 
alty to the British sovereign whom they 
have learned to regard as their sover- 
eign as much as ours. They know too 
that their material interests are bound 
up with the stability of British rule 
which has bound the country together 
and undef which it has prospered as 
never before. So on the outbreak of 
war both chiefs and leaders of the edu- 
cated classes came forward and declared 
themselves instantly and emphatically 
in favor of the Indian cause. The bulk 
of the people followed the lead thus 
given. India itself would have resented 
any incursion of raiders from beyond 
the border. In view of all these things, 


Sir Francis concluded emphatically, the | 


chance for success in an invasion of In- 
dia, if it ever existed, is gone. 


CHEAP FOODSTUFFS 
PLAN FOR HOLLAND 


(By The Christian Science Monitor special 
Dutch correspondent) 


THE HAGUE, Hoplland—The bill vot- 
ing credits of f1.20,000,000 as the state’s 
share in the expenditure which the vari- 
ous communes incur in the provision of 
cheap foodstuffs has now reached the 
Second Chamber. The minister of agri- 
culture states that during the past win- 
ter 310 communes placed orders for 


vegetables and 605 for peas and beans. 
After pointing out why prices might be 
expected to rise still higher, and the 
complicated nature of the production, 
export and other problems, he concludes 
by explaining that the state and the 
commune jointly place at the disposal 
of each commune a quantity of food to 
be fixed by the latter. The commune 
itself likewise decides what foodstuffs 
shall be comprised therein. For all com- 
munes the quantity of.a given article 
of food is, of course, regulated by the 
total quantity thereof available. The 
minister considers that the fixing of the 
price at which the foodstuffs shall be 
sold to the needy inhabitants, must, for 
the present, be left to the commune. 
Expenses of control and distribution fall 
to the account of the commune, but 
three quarters of the cost of supplying 
cheap, food will be borne by the state 
and one quarter by the commune. It is 
impossible for the minister to estimate 
the amount this will invdlve, owing to 
lack of data, but by the granting or re- 
fusal of the f1.20,000,000 now asked for, 


Ja decision will be obtained upon which 


the department can proceed. The bill 
relates also to the provision of cheap 
ore bread and wan x 


‘HONOR FOR MAYOR. OF ‘ARRAS 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
AMIENS, Francs M. Ribot, minister 
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NO-CONSCRIPTION 
OFFICIALS FINED 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LONDON, England — A penalty of 
4100 fine and costs was recently in- 
flicted upon eight officials of the No- 
Conscription Fellowship at the Mansion 
House, for an offense under the defense 
of the realm act in “making statements 
in the form of a leaflet called ‘Repeal 
the Act,’ likely to prejudice the recruit- 
ing and discipline of His 
| forces.” : 


Majesty’s 


The prosetution was at the instance 
of the director of public prosecutions, | 
and Lord Derby, director of recruiting, 


figured in the case as a witness. The 
defendants, whose names were attached 
ta the leaflet; were Edward Grubb (hon. 
treasurer of the fellowship), Archibald 
Fenner Brockway (hon. secretary), 
William Joseph Chamberlain (o-ganizer), 
Walter Henry Ayles, Alfred Barrett 
Brown, John Percy Fletcher, Morgan 
Jones (all members of the national com- 
mittee), and the Rev. Leyton Richards, 
of Bowdon, Cheshire, who was a member 
of the committee at the date of the 
issue of the leaflet. The two remaining 
signatories, Clifford Allen and C. H. Nor- 
man, were not summoned. 

The leaflet included the following 
statements: Conscription involves the 
subordination of civil liberties to mili- 
tary dictation, it imperils the freedom of 
individual consvience,.and establishes in 
our midst that militarism which menaces 
all social progress and divides the peo- 
ples of all nations. 


We reaffirm our determined resistance 


to all that is established by the act. 
We cannot assist in warfare. War, 
which to us is wrong; war, which the“ 
people do not seek, will only be made 
impossible when men who so believe re- 
main steadfast to their convictions. 

Conscience, it is true, has been recog- 
nized in the act, but it has been placed 
at the mercy of tribunals. We are pre- 
pared to answer for our faith before 
any tribunal, but we cannot accept any 
exemption that would set us to tasks 
which would help in the furtherance of 
war. : 

We strongly condemn the monstrous 
assumption by Parliament that a man is 
“deemed” to be bound by an oath that 
he has never taken and forced under an 
authority. he will never acknowledge to 
discharge acts whieh outrage his deepest 
convictions. 

Repeal the act; that is the only safe- 
guard. If this is not done, militarism 
will fasten its iron grip upon our na- 
tional life and institutions. There would 
be imposed upon.us the very system 
which. our statesmen have set out to 
overthrow. What shall it profit a nation 
if it shall win the war and lose its own 
soul? 


Mr. Bodkin, in conducting the prose- |. 


eution, stated that the effect of the leaf- 
let might be to bring out what he called 
“eonscientious obstinacy,’ and to en- 
courage indifference to discipline, the 
maintenance of which was essential to 
the prosecution of the war. It was an 
encouragerient to men who refused non - 
coinbatant tasks to maintain ‘thes un- 
willingness. 


The «latter e. of the leaflet 


itary discipline. The mischief was that 
dissemination of these views in the army 
maintenance of this. attitude of 
ister | obstinacy. by those who had failed to 
obtain exemption on conscientious} 
ids might in the clase companion- 
ship of military life lead to the: spread 
of the same attitude of unwillingness. to. 
Sthers. It was to men who had. failed 
to get ‘exemption: that the leaflet was 
likely to appeal, and if they were in- 
‘fluenced - dy it. they would nne, a 
of mischief ‘and di 


pression of the* well-known views of the 
fellowship against forced military serv- 
ice, and indicated that the defense re- 
lied chiefly upon the assurance given by 
Herbert Samuel in the House in Feb- 
ruary before the act was passed that 
“meetings which are limited to opposi- 
tion to the passage of the military serv- 
ice bill or to advocating its repeal, if 
passed, or opposition to any extension 
of compulsory service, and writings of 
the same character, would not be liable 
to suppression; but if there were vio- 
lence or incitemeht to violence or illegal 
action, the objects for which the meet- 
ings were held or the writings published 
would not entitle them to any excep- 
tional treatment.” 

Fenner Brockway, the editor of the 
Labor Leader, in giving evidence, said 
that the leaflet was not an appeal to 
others to follow the example of conscien- 
tious objectors, but an encouragement 
to those who had already refused mili- 
tary service. It was not intended to 
prejudice recruiting or discipline. In re- 
ply to Mr. Bodkin, Mr. Brockway said 
that the fellowship had about 15,000 
members. 

Mr. Morris, in a concluding speech, 
urged that the léaflet was perfectly legal 
in calling for a.repeal of an act of Par- 
liament. It was simply a warning of 
what might be expected to follow from 
the military service act. The magis- 
trate said he had come to the conclusion, 
without the slightest hesitation, that the 
leaflet would have the effects of prejudic- 
ing recruiting and discipline. He could 
not understand how any ordinary person 
reading it could form any other view. 


ANOTHER HUTH LIBRARY SALE 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LONDON, England—The executors of 
the Huth trust have refrained from fur- 
ther disposal of the library since the 
outbreak of war, but another sale is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Sotheby for the 
four days, July 4-7.. The catalogue has 
already been issued. It includes the 
fifth part of the collection (letter M, 
lots 44, 6035 and 205. In the thirteen Mil- 
ton lots, are the exceedingly rare first 
editions of “Lycidas” and “Comus.” 
There are many Mandevilles, Massingers 
and Mathers, and other “M’s” of frequent 
recurrence are Marco Polo, Marlowe, 
Cotton Mather, Montaigne, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Thomas Morley, etc. The one 
Caxton, “The Mirror of the World,” 
second edition, is described as being a 
perfect and sqund copy, except that 
the corner of the first three leaves are 
in facsimile and that several plain cor- 
ners have been mended and a few leaves 
soiled. There is a very rare Paris Mer- 
lin,” and a copy of Malbanck’s “Philoti- 
mus” (1583), in which is found the story 
of Romeo and Juliet. Some fine manu- 
script missals are also included, two 
which are, reproduced in the catalogue 
which contains 12 plates. 


WOMEN LABOR IN GERMANY 

(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
BERLIN, Germany*— The executive 
committee of the labor/ unions in the 
Cologne district recently devoted one of 
its sittings to a discussion of the em- 
ployment of female labor. From a re- 
port read by the secretary it appeared 
that the number of women who had be- 
come subscribers to the various insur- 
ance funds had risen from 46,634 in 
January, 1914, to 60,194 in January, 
1915, and 75,319 in January, 1916, an 
inerease of 2.685, or 60.1 per cent. In 
the course of the debate the committee 
came to thie conclusion that women and 
girls were frequently given work that 
was too responsible and strenuous, and 
that hours were often far too long, 
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M RODZIANKO AND 
THE RUSSIAN PEASANT 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
PARIS, France—The visit of the Duma 


representatives to Paris is hailed by M. 
Hugues Le Roux in a special article to 
the Matin, in which he recalls’ a con- 
versation which he had not long ago with 
M. Rodzianko, the President of the 
Duma, on the subject of the Russian 
peasant. War, said M. Rodzianko, was 
proving the most profitable school for 
Russia. It was revealing the capacities 


of the Russians for every kind of work. 
The exhibitions which had been held in 
various shops of the products of Russian 
national industries were remarkable for 
the beauty and fineness of workmanship 
shown. These were all the result of the 
skill and resource of the Russian peas- 
ant. The long winter months he had 
always employed in making a variety of 
objects, and it was this facility for fine 
manual labor which had been made use 
of since the beginning of the war. It 
was known that the moujiks always 
made their own tools, and from this 
basis of practical knowledge, it had been 
found perfectly possible to give them 
technical instruction which had resulted 
in their manufacturing the most deli- 
cate kind of instruments with perfect 
precision. M. Rodzianko said that he 
had seen and admired years ago in one 
of the Russian provinces the copies of 
Russian eighteenth-century furniture by 
the peasants. It has been the custom, 
continued M. Rodzianko, to consider our 
peasants exclusively as mystics and 
dreamers. This they are, but experience 
has proved that they are also capable 
and practical and can handle machinery 
just as successfully as tools. The prog- 
ress which has been made in education 
during recent years is remarkable, and 
this progress is due to the fact that 
the peasant classes have realized the 
necessity for popular instruction. At 
the time when the zemstvos took up the 
question of popular education, the mou- 
jiks were suspicious, but this feeling 
has been entirely overcome. The Rus- 
sian peasant was fully aware, added M. 
Rodzianko, that the sole enemy of their 
pacific evolution had been à certain 
eategory of bureaucrats. Every one knew 
that, both in Russia and out of it, and 
if Russia had sustained defeat there 
would have been a revolution against 
that special brand of bureaucracy. But 
victory would accomplish all the cleans- 
ing necessary, without recourse to vio- 
lent internal means. To the question 
addressed to him by M. le Roux, whether 
a “Tiers Etat” would arise in Russia, 
he said that the supposition that such 
a class would evolve from the union of 


the “intellectual”: and merchant. strata 


was a mistake. Russia was an agricul- 
tural state and everything in Russia 
would be accomplished by means of and 
for the peasant. The Russian bourgeoisie 
would be formed of the best elements of 
the peasant class and what was left of 
the rural aristocracy. In conclusion, M. 
Rodzianko said he considered the rapid- 
ity of the Russian evolution had been 
surpassed by none. Five or six years 
ago, he said, our peasants decided to 
erect a monument to the Emperor Alex- 
ander II. who freed them. On the monu- 
ment they put this inscription: “Fifty 
years ago the Russian peasant was a 
slave, today he is a legislator.” 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN EAST 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

PARIS, France—The following infor- 
mation with regard to operations on the 
eastern front has been received from a 
reliable source. The situation on both 
banks of the Vardar and to the west of 
Lake Doiran had undergone but little 
modification during the first fortnight in 
May; there had been no important in- 
fantry action, both sides digging them- 
selves in. The Allies’ artillery had sev- 
eral times resumed firing on enemy en- 
campments, formations and groups of 
workmen. The artillery on both sides 
was particularly active on May 2, 3, 4, 
8 and 14. To the northeast of Lake 
Doiran, advanced units of the Allies 
occupied Dovatepe, and others were sent. 
on in the direction of Monastir. Avia- 
tion had been a little less active during 
this fortnight, but on May 14 the Allies 
bombarded Xanthi. On May 5, the Zep- 
pelin L-85, proceeding from Temesvar to 
Salonica, was chased by — aviators, 
brought. down and destroyed at the 
mouth of the Vardar by firing from the 
fleet and by machine guns. All the 
crew were captured. This was the dirig- 
ible which earried out the two previous 
raids on the armed camp at Salonica. 
In the direction of Poroj, the Greeks cap- 
tured two Bulgarians dressed as Ger- 
mans. 


* 


SALVAGE OF DUTCH TRAWLER 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
LONDON, England—The following in- 
teresting details concerning a claim put 
forward by the German government for 


the salvage of the Dutch trawler St. 


Nicolaas have been issued by the press 
bureau: The St. Nicolaas recently re- 


turned to Ymuiden after an absence. of 
‘five months: She had been in collision 


with a man- of - war, and was subse- 


UNITED KINGDOM 
FOOD PRICES RISE 


(Special te The Christian Science Mouitor) 

LONDON, England Figures collected 
by the board of trade show that im the 
United Kingdom. prices of food on May ! 
values showed an increase of about 4 
per cent as compared with April I. Both 
beef and mutton rose about 6 per cent, 
or from %d. to d. per pound on the 
average. Potatoes show an increase of 
42 per cent on the month, whilst the 
rise in the retail price of sugar was 
about 10 per cent or ½d. per pound. 
Fish, bacon and cheese were slightly 
dearer at May, 1 than in April. One 
penny per quart was the inerease in the 
price of milk in a great part of London. 

To sum up, the prices of sugar and 
potatoes showed an increase, as com- 
pared with a year ago, of. about 50 per 
cent; those of meat and fish, 30 per 
cent; bacon and milk about 20 to 25 per 
eent; butter, cheese and eggs 17 or 18 
per cent; margarine, 12 per cent, and 
bread and flour 7 and 4 per cent re- 
spectively on the average. The price 
of granulated sugar, as indicated on a 
table prepared by the board, was two 
and a half times at May I what it had 
been in July, 1914. British meat had 
risen over 50 per cent, imported beef 
over 70 per. cent, frozen mutton about 
80 per cent on the average; bacon 37 per 
cent, flour about 60 per cent, and bread 
50 per cent. The average price at May! 
showed an increase as compared with 
July, 1914, of about 47 per cent. Cheese 
was dearer about 50 per cent, butter 
and milk, 34 per cent. 

Taking the country as a whole, and 
making allowances for the relative im- 
‘portance of the various articles, the rise 
in the retail prices of food since the be- 
ginning of the war may be put at 33 
per cent. This figure relates. to food 
only. In estimating the increased cost 
of living, this percentage must not be 
applied to the total family expenditure, 
but only to that proportion which is 
expended on food. 

With regard to Berlin, it is stated by 
the board that during the month of 
March there was an increase amounting 
to 8 per cent in the general level of re- 
tail prices of certain of the more impor- 
tant articles of food, as compared with 
the previous month, whilst retail food 
prices in the German capital as a whole 
rose to 100.5 per cent, as compared with 
July, 1914. Every article was dearer, 
the general result shown by the figures 
being that the retail cost of a fixed 
scale of food consumption would, in 
March, 1916, have been just over twice 
as much as in the last month before the 
war. The board, however, consider that 
these figures should be accepted with 
reserve as an index to the position of 
food supplies, 


EFFECT OF WAR ON 
WRITING AND READING 


(Special to The Christian Scieyce Monitor) 

LONDON, England—Discussing the ef- 
fect of the war on the production and 
reading of literature, viewed from the 
author's point of view, Walter de la 
Mare, speaking at the conference of the 
English Association at Bedford College, 
remarked that the writings of the early 
days of the war were inspired by a su- 
preme disaster and emergency. They 
were, in the very nature of things, for 
the most part ephemeral. As time went 
on a reaction gradually set in. Those 
who had given up writing for fighting 
had found time and opportunity to tell 
of the great experience. Rupert Brooke, 
and others, had written poems of cour- 
age and idealism, the joy of action, and 
the peace of sacrifice. The war might 
have disfigured and saddened life, but it 


| had, at all events, shaken it out of its 


sleep. Men were writing books today 
with a deeper solace and more vivid im- 
pulse. Books were being read with a 
finer insight, deeper judgment, love and 
understanding, and a renewed sense of 
rest and refreshment. 

John Buchan said that it was very 
much to the credit of the publishing 
trade that the price of books had hard- 
ly gone up at all. He believed there was 

a larger reading public today than ever 
deter in their history. That was great - 
ly due to the men in the trenches and 
in the hospitals; but at home the dark- 
ened streets and difficulties of amuse- 
ment had driven people hack on books. 
The war was forcing the nation back on 
itself. 

S. B. P. Mais, giving the teachers’ 
point of view, mentioned that in one 
school 17 boys had read de Quincey, one 
Scott, one Jane Austen, two Charlotte 
Bronte, five William Morris, none Giss- 
ing, none Trollope, none. Maurice Hew- 
lett. a 


rnkuch ART DISPLAY IN ROME 


(Spectal to The Christian Science Ménitor) | 
} 


ROME, Italy—In the salon of the 
Palace Colonna’ di Piliano, there has 
been arranged an exhibition of drawings 


and colored’ sketches dealing with the 


war, all of which are by French artists, 


They include caricatures, prepared for 


newspapers, pietures of episodes in the 
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PUBLIC PARKS IN BRITAIN 
(Special to The Christian Science Moniter, 

LONDON, England Wü the object 
of effording the public the fullest po- 
bie benefit of the summer time act, fhe 
first commissioner of works has given ins- 
structions that the royal parks and 
pleasure gardens in London and Kain 


darth are to remain oben one hour a day 


longer in the — from the 2ist of 
May to the 230th of Septemper. The 
duties of the park keepers and their 
patrols have been arranged so as to throw 
no 2 burden upon — 
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Nghe Latches 


The home is no more secure 
from intrusion than its 
weakest lock — reinforce 
the doubtful locks on your 
outside doors with Yale 
Cylinder Night Latches. 
Look for the name Yale 


on the lock. 
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some authorities insist, can- 

3 outside the country, but 

—— ‘contend that the constitution 
provision, authorizing their use to re- 
ts their use on for- 
eign soil for this The recently 
enacted army law 9 that the 
President might draft the militia for 
federal service whenever Congress has 
authorized the use of the army, which 


| would be tantamount to a declaration 


of war. The pending resolution makes 
it unnecessary for Congress to take this 
action. 


GERMAN ACTIVITY 
SEEN BEHIND 
‘MEXICO TROUBLE 


(Continued from ‘page one) 


clash was the direct result of General 
Carranza’s announced purpose to force 
the withdrawal of the American troops, 
or whether the clash was merely a de- 
*| tached incident due to the over-zealous- 
ness or misunderstanding of command- 
ers. If it shall appear that the attack 
was a deliberate effort to back up the 
threat of Carranza made in his last 
note, the President will have to decide 
whether this incident must be considered 


an act of war. 


The President remained in his office 
until late last night receiving what in- 
formation was available. 

Secretary of War Baker was at his 
desk early. He said he had received no 
official confirmation of the Carrizal at- 
tack and the only information at hand 
in Washington up to 9 a. m. was the 
General Bell dispatch, which is from a 
Mexican source. 

The Mexican account of the incident 
as given to General Bell by Consul Gar- 
cia at El Paso was forwarded to the war 
department by General: Funston without 
comment, 

The wording of the dispatch led to the 
erroneous announcement by war depart- 
ment officials that it conteffied a con- 
firmation from American sources. The 
message from General Bell was as fol- 
lows: 

“Mexican Consul Garcia telephoned me 
at 6 p. m. as follows: ‘There was a clash 
this morning. at Cadrizal, near Villa 
Ahumada, between Carranzistas and 
American troops, in which General Gomez 
and other Mexicans were killed. Number 
unknown. Number of Americans killed 
or wounded unknown.’ 

“Garcia says General Gomez sent a 
captain: with an order to the American 
commander to go back, but the American 
said he was going to Villa Ahumada 
and opened fire on the Mexican captain, 
wounding him and killing a private who 
was with him. Then the Americans at- 
tacked General Gomez, but were driven 
back and several were taken prisoners. 
The prisoners were sent to Chihuahua. 

“Garcia says this is telephoned at 
request of General Gonzales: An Amer- 
ican who was on a train today passing 
Villa Ahamada about 2:30 p. m. states 
that he saw several dead Mexicans put 
on his train and that among them was a 
Mexican general. There were also sev- 
eral Mexicans wounded. 

“He gathered from the talk of the 
- | Mexicans that the fight was with Ameri- 
can cavalry about nine miles west, and 
that the Americans were decoyed into 
a trap by using a flag of truce, and 
they were then fired on by machine- 
guns and had to retire. A copy has been 
furnished General Pershing.” 

Any action that Congress may take 
will depend upon the facts surrounding 
the incident and the decision of the Pres- 
ident. 

Post master-General Burleson came 
out of the White House at 9:15 and 
while he said he had not conferred with 
the President on Mexico, he offered the 
following comment: 

“We do not know whose fault this is 
in Mexico. If we find out it was our 


y fault, I would favor saying so frankly 
and openly and admit it like men. If it 


was not our fault, then that will lead 
to further discussion.” 


. When Secretary Baker left the White 
Hause he talked freely concerning the 


situation. Nothing had yet been done 
by the government, he said, but he 
would not say that no action would be 


| taken before receiving word from Gen- 
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We are waiting toe information,” he 


to | said, but declined to say that action 


would be deferred until receipt of the 
"further information; He emphasized 


the fact that thus far all reports have 


deen from Mexican sources. 
No cabinet meeting is scheduled for 
today so far as he knows, he said. “No 


* militia have yet been reported ready 
field | for the field,” he said. 
oan. ordered to the border as they are made 


“They will be 


ae 
| needed.” 


No War,” Says Ob 


_ WASHINGTON, D. D. C.—War between | 
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| country. The fact that the British gov- 
ernment has in its possession documen- 

tary evidence that Germany has actually | 
. on the border, for the 
of bringing 6a war. between the e 


a 


The United States govern 
mitted to a policy of peace. 
istration has made its record on that 
line of policy. Representations have been 
made repeatedly to General Carranza and 
to the Mexican people that the present 
military forces are there for a definite 
and fixed purpose, the offenina tion of the 
border bandit element. | 

The United States knows that if it 
goes to war the Mexicans will instantly | 
destroy what remaining property is left 
in Mexico, particularly the property 
owned by Amerieans and other foreign- 
ers. The President does not want war, 
and will go any length to avoid it, 
but the feeling back of the determination 
to keep the troops in Mexico despite 
the demands of General Carranza to 
withdraw them, is one of pride, for the 
most part and of anxiety to avoid the 
humiliation that would follow complr- 
ance with the Carranza demand. That | 
is why, he says, the states have been 
drawn upon for their citizen soldiery in 
order to force General Carranza to con- 
sent to the continued occupancy of Mexi- 
can territory by drawing upon the border 
a continuous line of military that will 
present a formidable front to Mexico. 

To meet this situation Carranza has 
an impoverished country, a small and 
poorly cared for army, a land half de- 
nuded of its wealth. He knows his 
country, already half down, will be com- 
pletely crushed if he persists in his de- 
mands. He is forced to maintain a de- 
termined front before his people. He 
does not want war. That is only an- 
other way of saying he does not want 
his country destroyed. He has no agree- 
ment with the United States under 
which he considered this country can 
legelly occupy his territory. 

In his last note to the United States 
he referred to the treaty obligations un- 
der which a conflict might be avoided. 
The reference to the Guadaloupe treaty 
of 1847, under article 21, in which both 
countries agreed that in the event of a 
break being imminent they should re- 
sort to arbitration. Secretary Lan- 
sing’s note, received in the Canranza cap- 
ital Wednesday, did not take up this 
phase of the subject. 

The United States cannot yield to the 
demand that the troops be withdrawn 
because of the question of honor. in- 
volved, The Carranza government can- 
not consent to the troops remaining in 
Mexico for the same reason, honor, ar- 
bitration. Therefore this, acc ording to 
this bureau’s informant, is the only an- 
swer. 

In these circumstances it will occa- 
sion no surprise if the Carranza cabi- 
net, ‘now considering’ the Lansing note, 
shall seek to persuade the first chief to 
appeal to the other American republics 
to bring about arbitration on the ground 
that neither government can suffer any 
humiliation from the decision of the 
arbitrators. Article 21 of the Gua- 
daloupe treaty could be restored to 
as a solution of the situation. Both gov- 
ernments are fully aware of the sinister 
influences that have been persistently 
seeking by a thousand and one tricks 
and conspiracies to bring about armed 
intervention. The echo of the shouts of 
glee from the streets of Berlin that have 
gone up on reports that the Inited 
States and Mexico were on the verge of 
war have come to Washington and are 
heard in the Sierra Madres. 

Both governments know full well that 
German agents have plotted the destruc- 
tion of the Mexican oil wells and that 
they have encouraged in many ways the 
feeding of hostility against Americans. 
| They know in Mexico that Germany 
wants a condition to be brought About 
that will force the United States to 
curtail, if not stop, the shipment of arms 
to the entente allies and make use of 
them herself. 

The fact is known in the United States 
and also Mexico that there are other 
covert influences, less openly exercised 
than those of Berlin, in the effort to 
bring about intervention. Both the 
United States and the Carranza govern- 
ments would regret being forced into 
the position of unwillingly playing the 
game of these interests and of being 
made their tools in the accomplishment 
of this subtle purpose. That arbitration 
would bring defeat to all the interests 
opposed to the United States and Mex- 
ico this bureau’s informant is convinced. 

The ambassador is seeking to reach an 
understanding with the United States 
government as to the real underlying 

urposes of recent military movements. 

his government has, on its part, en- 
deavored to make clear its position in 
every pronouncement that has been made 
bearing on the situation. 


In the last note emphasis was laid 


3 


out hesitancy, that his government does 
15 want war. President Wilson and 
the American people do not want war. 
They both know that the only elements 


embroil the two nations are the ele | 
ments that are unfriendly to both. 


The immediate effect of the 2 
attack will result in the speedy dispateh 


of the militia forces to the border as 
soon as the units in the various states 


are organized. The war department will]; 


not wait for any particular unit to fill 
its quota of men, but will send the or- 


ganizations at once as soon as ‘they are 


ready. 

Secretary Baker went, after 10 o'clock, 
to the Capitol to confer with Mr. Hay 
and urge the immediate passage of the 
joint resolution, under which the war 
department will be able to go ahead 
and make use of the militia beyond the 
border. 


Another Repor: of Clash 


Mexican Official Says He Is Informed 
United States Commander to Blame 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Eliseo Arre- 
dondo, confidential agent of the Mexican 
government in Washington, is in receipt 
of the following dispatch from Senor Can- 
dido Aguilar, minister of foreign rela- 
tions at Mexico City, instructing him as 
follows: 

“Please bring to the attention of the 
department of state that ah engage- 
ment occurred today at Carrizal, near 
Villa Ahumada, Chihuahua, between a 
United States force numbering about 
200 men and a force of our government 
troops. During this engagement General 


Felix Gomez and several’ of our soldiers, | 


as well as several Americans were killed. 
Our forces captured 17 prisoners and, 
according to a statement made. by the 
interpreter who was acting as a guide 
for the United States troops, the com- 
mander of the latter is responsible for 
the engagement. 

“Please make the proper repre- 
sentations to the department and say to 
the secretary of state that this govern- | 
ment finds it difficult to understand how 
the above American troops, which took 
part in the engagement, should have 


Central railway a short distance from 
Ciudad Juarez, and rather far from the 
point alleged to be the base of the rest 
of the troops which entered Mexico by 
way of Columbus, New Mexico. Further 
details will follow.“ 


New York War Police 
Ten Thousand Officers Trained to Re- 


lieve Regulars in Coast Defenses 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—lIn the police de- 
partment of New York city there are 
more than 10,000 men who have received | 
such thorough training that they could | 
relieve the regular army at the coast 
fortifications. To take the places of the 
policemen there are about 20,000 men 
available in the Citizens’ Home Defense 
League, who have been drilling for, sev- 
eral months. | 

The police have a large map of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx on which are 
marked all vulnerable points. The home 
of every citizen who has a wireless ap- 
paratus and is willing to assist the au- 
thorities in transmitting messages is also 
marked. At police headquarters there is 
a radio station which can send messages 
400 miles and receive them from five 
times that distance and which is at all 
times in communication with the govern: 
ment operators. 7 


Americans Moving South 
Carrizal Fight Laid to Defance of 


Trevino's Instructions 


MEXICO CITY, D. F.—General Persh- 
ing’s defiance of the instructions given 
him by General Trevino to make no 
further advance into Mexico caused the 
battle at Carrizal station on the Mexi- 
can central railway, the war office an- 
nounced today. The oificial statement 
reported that the battle took place on 
Sunday, June 18; that the American 
forces were moving southward when the 
engagement occurred; that they were 
driven back and 17 taken prisoners. 
Gen. Felix Gomez was fatally wounded. 


-Hostility Stirred Up 
Anti-United States Literature Circu- 


lated in South America 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—An ex- 
tensive anti-United States propaganda 
has been launched in South America 4 


upon the fact throughout, that the only 
intention this government has, or enter - 
tains, is to carry out the purpose of the 
original punitive expedition. The fact 
appears, from Mr. Arredondo’s statement, | 
that the Mexican authorities are not yet 
satisfied that the United States will 
limit its operations to the mere policing 
of the northern states of Mexico. 

Mr. Arredono laid before the secre- 
tary the fact that General Pershing’s 
forces had seized two Mexican towns. 


| He said the secretary promised to make 


an investigation of this charge. 
In this connection there appears the 
effect of the influences that have been 
: say bete 


disorders 


Mexican sympathizers. Former 
tine Congressman Palacio has accepted 
an offer to make a speaking tour against 


the United States. He is working direct- | 


ly under the auspices of the Mexican 
Federation of Labor. 

The information bureau organized by 
General Carranza is circulating matter 
throughout Argentina and other: South 


American states aiming to stir up hostil- | 


ity to the United States. The 


newspaper 
La Prenza this morning prints a — 
tion from Carranza's information 


as the first obstacle in her expansion 
southward. “The fate of Mexico is de- 


EEE 

among officials who | sout 
re (amijiar with the activities of the | die 

propaganda since the days when | r 

Captain Boyd plotted with Huerta to sides 
start a revolution for the same purpose 
jas at the present time. : 
The Mexican ambassador says, with- | 


that are seeking war and plotting to 


that the United States regards Mexico 


cisive for all Latin-America,” the state- 


WASHINGTON, D. . Works 
today asked in the Senate what had be- 
come of his joint resolution introduced 
Jan. 14, authorizing intervention in Mex- 


relations committee, he said, and not 
since heard form. 

„J have been intent until now, said 
Senator Works, “to allow this resolution 
to remain without action, but the time 
has come when we should not leave the 
matter to the executive. If we are to 
intervene we should do so under a dec- 
laration of intention as to our purpose 


in so doing, so foreign governments shall | 


know what we intend to do.” 

Senator Stone, chairman of the for- 
eign relations committee, said his com- 
mittee had not acted on the resolution 
and he could not predict what they 
would do. 


Carranza Studies Note 


First Chief and Cabinet Held Lengthy 
Private Session Y esterday 

MEXIOO CITY, D. F.—The text.of the 
American note had not been made public 
at an early hour today. General Car- 
ranza and his cabinet studied the com- 
munication in a lengthy special session 
yesterday, denying themselves to all 
visitors. No formal statement was given 
out. 

It was expected that a special train, 
carrying Americans to Veracruz, would 
‘depart some time today. It was 
learned, however, that many Americans 
are en route here from other places and 
cannot arrive in time. For that reason 
the train probably will be held another 
ay. Officials declare positively there is 
no reason for the departure of Americans. 
They have promised that they will be 
protected under the same guarantees 
given all foreigners. 
| There were no further demonstrations 
in the capital last night. The city is 
calm. 


been at Carrizal, a point on the Mexican 


| Aeroplane Increase Voted 

| WASHINGTON, D. C. — Republican 
| members of the House, who a month ago 
| amended the naval bill to provide for an 


increase of $2,000,000 in the aeroplane 
appropriation, carried an amendment 
through the committee of the whole yes- 
terday for a similar increase in the army 
bill. The increase from $1,222,100 to 
$3,222,100 would provide for an addi- 
tional 200 machines. 

Minority Leader Mann, who offered the 
| amendment, declared the aviation ser- 
vice was in a deplorable state and should 
‘be built up immediately. 
‘Democrats, Representatives Hurlbut and 
Beaks of Michigan, voted for it. 

The House adopted without opposition 
an amendment proyiding that civil em- 
ployees of the government who are called 
into service with the ‘national guard 
shall be given their old positions when 
mustered out, but voted down a propo- 
sal to increase the pay of guardsmen 
from $15 to $20 a month during active 
service. Debate on the bill will continue 
today. 


le 


Marines to Protect Americans 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—American ma- 
rines will be landed in Mexico whenever 
there is occasion to protect American 


citizens, Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels said, upon leaving the convention 
room of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, before which he made an address, 
‘for the Brooklyn navy yard. 
will be no promiscuous landing of ma- 
rines there,” he said. Secretary Daniels 
asserted that the call for more men in 
the navy did not indicate the calling out 
of volunteers and naval reserves at the 
present time.” 


Mexicans Called to Service 
EL PASO, Tex.—Placards were posted 
about Juarez Wednesday calling on all 
Mexicans to present themselves for pos- 
| sible military service. They bore the 
| signature of Gen. Jacinto Trevino. 


Obregon Said to Have Ordered Attack 

EL PASO, Tex.—The statement that 
the Carranzista troops opened fire on 
the United States cavalry at Carrizal 
on War Minister Obregon’s orders is 
unconfirmed. General Gonzales, com- 
mander at Juarez, is said to have an- 
nounced today that he had received 
General n s message to this ef- 
feet. 
Destroyer Ordered to Tampico. 
EASTPORT, Me.—The de- 
stroyer Fanzing, which arrived here ex- 
pecting to remain a week, was today 
ordered to Tampico,. Mex. 

The destroyer Spaulding and 20 others 
are expected tomorrow N some of 
ae will also be sent to Mexican | 


— ͥ — — 
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Waiting for Official Report 
SAN ANTONIO, Tex General Fun- 
ston stated today that he would issue ho 
new orders until he has received Gen- 
eral Pershing's official report and is fully 
acquainted with the details of the battle| 
at Carrizal. 


. 
MEN ICO CITY, Mex.—A special train 
, | carrying 150 Americans left for Vere. 
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Auxillary units — 
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On the muster grounds are encamped 
the second, fifth, eighth and ninth regi- 
ments of infantry. The signal corps are 
at the Oakes farm, 1½ miles from the 
muster grounds on the road toward 
Worcester. Batteries A and B are at the 
Lawrencee Farm, Framingham Center. 
The auxiliary units are scattered about 
on farms, practically all within two 
miles of here. 

Col. John H. Sherburne of the field 
artillery left the-camp this morning to 
meet the incoming batteries. Battery C. 
was supposed to have camped last night 
near Lincoln but today it was reported 
here that the troops must have lost 
their way, As a result Maj. R. K. Hale 
started out to find them. It was reported 
that batteries C, D, E and F are short 
of men. Col. Sherburne had Capt. John 
F. J. Herbert telephone to Worcester 
to have the recruits sent immediately 
to Framingham to join the commands. 

This afternoon at 1:30 the second bat- 


ing companies F, I, L and M, in com. 
mand of Maj. Albert G. Beckmann, left 
the camp grounds for a three-mibe hike, 
wearing side arms and carrying rifles. 

Maj. Charles A. Stevens of the first 
brigade, attached to the adjutant-gen- 
eral’s department, arrived today with 
detailed orders from the State House. 
Col. Frank P. Williams, M. V. M., of 
Brookline was a visitor here today. 

By tomorrow the work of mustering 
the men in as United States soldiers 
will be started. it is expected. Lieut.-Col. 
B. B. Buck, U. S. A., senior inspector- 
instructor of the Massachusetts volun- 
teer militia, has been ordered to con- 
duct this formality, and is designated 
the senior assistant mustering- in officer. 
He is to be assisted in this task by 
Capt. Ralph McCby, fifth United States 
infantry; Capt. Robert Davis, United 
States field artillery; First Lieut. Ben- 
jamin E. Gray, sixteenth United States 
infantry, and Maj. James Hall, U. S. 
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M. C. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Buck today stated 
that the mustering in would be started 


as expeditiously as is possible. 
prevented from commencing today by the 


lack of the official papers from the head- | 


quarters of the United States department 
of the East at New York. These are 
now on the way here in charge of two 
mounted orderlies who are due today. In 
preparation for mustering in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Buck today is erecting his head- 
quarters tent on the camp ground. 

According to the chief mustering offi- 
cer the men will be mustered in as fol- 
lows: The company commander will call 
the roll in the presence of the .colonel 
of the regiment and his staff. Each man 
will answer to his name. Then they 
will be sworn in by companies. After 
that the men will be given individual 
blanks containing the oath, which they 
must sign. It is expected that this task 
will be completed by Monday. 

Brigadier-General Sweetser today said 
he had received official word from the 
war department at Washington that the 
equipment with- whieh to bring the 
Massachusetts troops up to full war 
strength had left the depots at Phila- 
delphia and other centers and was due 
at Framingham tomorrow or Saturday. 
This equipment consists of additional 
uniforms, shoes, leggings, campaign hats, 
rifles, belts, haversacks, canteens, water 
bottles, mess -kits and the like. 

Early this morning Maj. Harry G. 
Chase, commanding the signal corps, set 
his men at work completing the tele- 
phone, telegraph and wireless communi- 
cation installations at the various 
camps. By noon he planned to have the 
camp in communication with Bosten, the 
navy yard and Washington. This will 
permit the militia officers to receive 
their instructions by direct wire from. 
either the headquarters of the militia at 
the State House or from the war de- 
partment at Washington. 

Now that the camp has been fairly 
established the men are left free to get 
in much needed practice at drilling and 
shooting. Both morning and afternoon 
drills and evening parade were on the 
schedule todas. These exercises take 
place on the parade grounds and on ad- | 
jacent fields. 

The recruits were marched to reg- 


Departure of the four troops of cav- 
alry from Commonwealth armory in 
Alston at 9 a. m. today was the final 
| scene in Boston incidental to the mobi!i- 
zation of the state militia at Framirg- 


1,165 ham. The only activities in the various 


armories today was the recruiting. 
1. Adjt.-Gen. Charles H. Cole has ordered 

several officers to remain at each ar- 
mory, where they are making every 
effort to recruit their respective regi- 
ments to full war strength. Not until 
they have been thus augmented will they 
be acceptable to the war department 
for duty on the Mexican border. 

Today the adjutant-general received 
reports concerning the recruiting in all 
parts of the state. He stated that 500 
new men have been passed and are now 
waiting orders to proceed to Framing- 
ham. To recruit the entire first brigade 
to war strength, said the adjutant- 
general, requires 2200 more men. When 
these have been enlisted there will be a 
total of 9000 men mobilized in this state. 

Offers of services continue to come in 
at the State House. Many former offi- 
cers have tendered their service, but if 
accepted they will have to join the ranks 
as privates, there being no vacancies for 
officers. Among those Who have offered 
to hold themselves available are Maj.- 
Gen. William H. Oakes, Lieut.-Col. Mor- 
ton E. Cobb, Capts. John B. McKay, Wil- 
liam H. Goff, Jr., H. W. Estey and F. L. 
Schuyler; Lieuts. H. B. Parker, Owen 
Merril, George A. Collins, George J. 
Cross and Sherman Miles. Lieutenant 
Miles is the son of Lieut.-Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, U. S. A. He is a regular army 
officer, but wishes to take a field posi- 
tion with the Massachusetts militia, re- 
taining at the same time his federal 
commission. 

The six batteries of field artillery 
have until 5 o’clock tomorrow night, 
under yesterday’s orders, to make camp 
at Framingham. Batteries A of Boston 
and B of Worcester, that got under 
way yesterday, have already reached 


‘camp. Battery C. of Lawrence is some- 


U 


where on the road. 

It was learned today that each of the 
assembled officers and men of the sec- 
ond brigade will be mustered into the 
United States service. At first it had 
been thought that the higher officers 
would not be called on to take the fed- 
eral oath, but the Washington orders 
ask for a brigade in command of a brig- 
adier-general, and from Brig.-Gen. E. 
Leroy Sweetser, eommänding officer of 
the state’s troops at the muster grounds, 
down to the new recruits, all will be 
mustered into the federal service. 

Just when the Massachusetts forces 


He is’ will be called to go to the frontier still 


remains an uncertainty. Up to 10 a. m. 
the adjutant-general had received no 
intimation from Washington as to when 
the troops wauld be ordered from the 
commonwealth. The fact that the New 
England militia are so far away from 
Mexico is believed to be an influence pre- 
venting them from being the first called. 
Every day’s delay, however, puts the 
local militiamen in proportionately bet- 
ter condition. 

Horses for the mounted troops “and for 
hauling the artillery and supply wagons 
is one of the most serious problems the 
militia is facing now. Gradually the 
animals are being rounded up, however. 
James J. Phelan of Hornblower & Weeks 
has given his personal bond for $30,000 
for mounts to be picked from the 1600 
now held for oversea shipment at the 
Union market stockyards, Watertown. 

Charles L. Burrill, state treasurer, has 
received a letter from the National Shaw- 
mut Bank offering $1,000,000 at any rate 
and also an offer from the Charlestown 
Trust Company of $40,000, which is the 
loan limit, at any rate as an emergency 
fund for calling out the state militia. 

The Massachusetts and Rhode [sland 
state executive committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. is completing plans for furnishing 
the soldiers at Framingham with the 

usual tent facilities for reading, wriyng 
letters, games, entertainments, meetings, 
etc. Men of experience will have charge 
of the equipment to be assembled there. 
The Boston branch of the army asso- 
ciation and the navy branch in Charles 
town will send part of their staffs and 


a number of other experienced secretaries 
have volunteered to help in the camp. 


If the men remain long, adequate equip- 
ment and supplies will be furnished for 
all of the men assembled there and talk- 
ing machines and motion pictures will 
be supplied, as well as entertaining and 
informing talks by practical] men. 

On Monday, at first call, the re- 
sources of the Y. M. C. A. were placed 
at the disposal of the adjutant-general 
by the state secretary, and Wednesday 
noon a special meeting of the state com- 
mittee ‘was held at the Boston City Club, 
and State Secretary Hearne was given 
authority to complete ar 
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‘| secured from the bodies of the Legisla- 
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1672 the subject was taken 
Gov. William B. Washburn in 
gu en which he rec- 
that 
. for the militia, as 

rould save a large part 
expense ineurred by hiring land 
state camps and transporting camp 


of the: 


This brought matters to the fore and 
ture immediate action. Within the same 
year the bill which authorized the pur- 
chase of a site had passed both houses | 
and received the approval of the om 
ernor. It read: 

“The Governor, by and with the 5 
vice and consent of the council, may pur- 
chase in behalf of the commonwealth not 
exceeding 200 acres of land, at a cost 
of not more than $15,000, to be held and 
used as a camp for military organiza- 
tions of the state, and may cause the 
same to be properly graded and fenced 
and suitable buildings to be erected 
thereon for the storage and safe keep- 
ing of military property; provided the 
cost of buildings, grading and fencing 
shall not exceed the sum of $20,000.” 

This act took place upon its passage. 

Here, then, was a new job for the 
members of the committee on military 
affairs of the Governor’s council, and they 
got busy at once examining land in many 
parts of the state, but having difficulty 


other nations the United States men do 
not show up very favorably with re- 


soldier and an additional sum for each 
child. The American “Tommy” when 
in the service of the nationa] govern- 
ment collects his 50 cents a day as a 
private and there the nation permits its 
responsibility to end. 

As yet there is no organized movement. 
in Massachusetts to form a fund for the 
benefit of the persons dependent upon 
the men and boys called out with the 
militia, but each city and town has or- 
ganized its own provisional collection to 
benefit the relatives of the militiamen, 
from its locality. In Boston, one of the 
largest funds was started by Mayor 
James M. Curley, who contributed $100 
to a fund which is to benefit not only the 
families but the men themselves. The 
Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
special committee to follow the work of 
earing for those who must stay behind; 
[lectrical Workers Union 103, will care 
for all its members and their families 
who are enlisted in the militia, and 
Somerville has already a fund of $700, 
donated by charitable residents of that 
section, and in the possession of Mayor 
Cliff. 

Lynn has organized a committee to 


see that the relatives dependent upon 


spect to allowance for dependents. Great 

| Britain and Canada, besides paying — 
permanent camp] men $1.10 a day provide for an allot- 
as ment of $20 a month to the wife of each | 


which four regiments of infantry were | 
transported from mobilization points all 
over the state to Framingham in a few | 
hours yesterday, today paid the rail- 
roads a compliment for their coopera- 
tion in the work of troop transportation. | 
C. F. Gourley of the Boston & Maine, 
C. F. Palmer of the Boston 4 Albany | 
and J. R. Hebblethwaite of the New Ha | 
ven, who is also a sergeant of the quar- 
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termasters corps, worked with Major Some City Hall Officials Believe | 


| Knowles and in this way enabled the | 
department to effect its plans expedi- 
tiously. 

Major Knowles said this noon that the | 
troops were moved yesterday within 
schedule time and that the only delays 
recorded were those on account of the 
blocking of the tracks by civilian friends 
and relatives of the soldiers who 
crowded to the station to bid them 
good-bye. streets shall first be paved this year 

There were 95 coaches, four ee hoes | with the $253,802 asked in two appropri- | 


tion coach and baggage cars and 25 ation bills is considered not altogether 
gage cars used for the transportation of 


the men from local mobilization points 
to Framingham. Some of these cars were 
attached to regular trains but most of 
them comprised the 15 special military 
trains that did the most of the work. 
The first train moved out of Adams sta- 
tions at 6:18 yesterday morning and the 
last train reached Framingham at 3:31 
yesterday afternoon. 

Recruits of the various regiments will 


| Mayor 


Arising Between Them 


The mayor’s anxiety that some pa ving 
shall be done this year and a like feeling 
on the part of the councilmen is one 
actuating cause. The other is thatsthey 
know the taxpayers and voters of, Bos- 
ton are looking to them for results in- 
stead of promises. 

Mayor Curley’s rejection last night of 
the bids for paving Moraine, Halifax and 


and Council Will 
Reach Settlement of the Issues, 


j 
| 

Possibility of arriving at some common | 
ground on which the mayor and council | 


can settle their dispute as to. which | 


| 


remote in some quarters at city hall. | 


Bardwell streets and Parkton and Dun- | 
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comfort. 
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ster roads because the finance commis- 
sion showed that the specifications on 
which the contractors had competed was 
not open to all sorts of asphaltic paving 
material on equal terms is regarded to- 
day at city hall as a hopeful indication 
of an eventua: agreement between the 
mayor and council which will result in 
the paving of several more streets this 
year. 

It is known that Commissioner Mur- 
phy believed tahat a mistake had been 
made in the manner in which the bids 
the border is likely to be over the had been advertised for the work on 
railroad. the five streets in Jamaica Plain. The 

Recruited to full war strength, a regi- | commissioner believed that bituminous 


is che er today are the 
jillette Safety Razor Com- 
aylor Corporation, General 
0 of Lynn, Lee, Higgin- 


be sent to Framingham from now on 
by way of regular trains. 

The problem of moving the troops 
from Framingham to a point outside the 
state has already been worked out, al- 
though this is a task that will devolve 
upon the United States army officers 
after the men are mustered in. 

The men can be moved to Texas by 
rail or transport, but the general opin- 
ion seems to be that on account of 
the proper transport facilities the move- 
ment in, the eventuality of a call to 


imembers of the militia are cared for in 


agree | 
upon as suitable for the proposed militia | | their absence. This committee is headed 


camp. They then asked that' the matter by Mayor George H. Newhall, and is but 
be referred to the next council. But be- one of many being formed throughout 
fore the new council came into office the the commonwealth. On Friday night 
committee reported the Framingham land | there will be a meeting in Malden under 
favorably and recommended that it be the auspices of the Malden Rifles Asso- 
purchased on April 30, 1873. One small ciation, with Mayor Blodgett present, to 
owner of land in the sector chosen by the discuss plans for aiding such families 
committee refusing to ¢ell, his land was as need it. | 
condemned, and the first portion of the 
present camp bought for $14,638 by the 
state. Later in the same year additional 
land was purchased at a cost of 52115, 
and asurvey showed that the total meas- 
ured 124 8-9 acres. 
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Enlisting Still Continues 


Fully 600 Men Taken Into Service 
Since Mobilization Call Came 


at least a portion 
while in active ser- 


i hast of the American 
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‘Within four months of its purchase 
the camp was ushered into service. Un- 
der the command of Brigadier-General 
Isaac S. Burrill, the first brigade, made 
up of the first and third infantry, the 
first battalion of artillery and the first 
and second batallions of infantry, went 
into camp for five days on Tuesday, Aug. 
5, 1873. 

Thus, without pomp or ceremony, with 
no other exercises than the parade of the 
troops on to the grounds and the pitching 
of their tents, the Framingham camp was 
dedicated and inaugurated. 

The site is located one mile east of 
Framingham on the road to Saxonville. 
Way back in its history, in the records 
of the camp, there is praise for the “sev- 
eral springs of excellent water” located 
within its boundaries. This water has 
today been piped through the “streets” 
of the camp and about the grounds 
where it will be appreciated now just 
as much as it was in the earlier days 
of the site. The plumbing, however, is 
not sufficient to care for the needs of 
the present camp, the largest in the 
history of the grounds, so that more is 
being put in on rush order. 

For some time little or nothing was 
done to clear up or fill in the land, or 
erect the buildings, provided for in the 
legislative act permitting the purchase 
of the land. The first structure put up 
on the land was that of the arsenal, built 
in 1873, at a cost of $17,200. To quote 
Capt. Luke R. Landy, first custodian of 
the Framingham camp, on the subject. of 
the arsenal, he said in one of his reports: 
“The arsenal is a massive looking build- 
ing of brick, two and one halt stories 
high, with a seven-foot cellar. It was 
originally intended for a storehouse and 
arsenal; it would do very well for some 
kind of storage, but is not adapted to 
the requirements of an arsenal.” 

So, with this one building as a starter, 
the structures have increased in number 
until now there are 83 in the group, most 
of them built since 1883. Few, however, 
are of very recent years. 

When first built the arsenal was used 
to store almost everything, but camp 
equipage and militia supplies are about 
all that find their way under its roof 
today.» 

In 1875 the superintendent’s house, the 
headquarters stables, a smail guard 
house and a cook house for brigade head- 
quarters.were built. The magazine and 
storehouse west cf the arsenal were put 
up in 1877. 

To again quote Captain Landy's re- 
ports: “These buildings, like the arsenal 
and house, were faulty in construction, 
and later on required repairs to put 
them in condition. The magazine 
is of brick with thin walls, having a 
wooden annex where cartridges are 
made.” In 1881 a new guard house was 
erected in the center of the camp. 

The camp is in a well located section, 
21 miles from Beston, and can be 
reached not only by train, but by trol- 
ley, which passes alone the north bor- 
der of the camp on the Worcester turn- 
pike. There will be many visitors in 
the village during e week, it is ex- 
pected, and though drilling with all 
great their might and subject to all the rou- 
tine duties and rules of camp the boys 
will enjoy themselves fully. 

Until this present moving of troops, 
the trolkey had almost always been used 
by the militia when going into encamp- 
ment. for the two weeks or more each 
summer, No use could be miade of. the 
Worcester line, however, because of the 
fact that the war department does not 
eee ss as a means of travel. 


‘Verde for 7 .— Promoted 


ag submaster in the Quincy district. 


| graduation and will then go into camp. 


ard Fassnacht, left the school several 


While the boys in khaki are miles 
away in camp at the Framingham mus- 


and into the ranks of the regular army, 


ter grounds, recruiting for their ranks | 


navy and marine corps is going on apace | 
in the city. 
Fully 600 men have been taken into 


were received Monday. | 

This morning Sergeant Doherty of the 
marine corps recruiting station, 
mont row, declared that the marines will 
send to thei: training camp on Saturday, 


Boston in many months. Between 20 
and 30 applicants for enlistment put in 
an appearance at the marine office yes- 
terday, and according to the sergeant, 
a number of them were accepted. These 
results are believed to have been brought 
about to a certain extent by the automo- 
bile trips made by the recruiting offi- 
cers about Boston and vicinity within 
the past few days. The auto will make 
two more trips this week, going to Ever- 
ett this evening and to Cambridge to- 
morrow. 

Even the navy reports that business 
in recruits is picking up. It was said 
at the naval station early today that 
they are getting their share of the re- 
cruits and a very good class of men. 
The reports of naval action with regard 
to the Mexican situation brought a 
large number of applicants to the of- 
fice yesterday. 

The army office is still rushed. It 
has enlisted 16 men in the past three 
days, or more than double the average | 
enlistments. | 

Many applications were made for en- | 
listment at the office of the adjutant- 
general yesterday afternoon and this 
morning. Several former militiamen, by 
telephone, telegraph and in person, made 
their pleas to be permitted to serve 
again with their regiments. Miss Louise 
R. Stanwood of Manchester, represent- | 
ing the Massachusetts Equal Suffrage | 
branch of the White Cross, applied and 
offered her services directly to Adjutant- 
General Cole. 


Militia Takes Teachers 


Several Instructors er Pupils of Bie! 
ton Schools at Framingham | 


Fortunately for the schools the call 
for militia came at a time when the 
departure of teachers and pupils would 
least be felt. Several weeks ago Lieut.- 
Col. George H. Benyon, instructor of 
military drill, was assigned to special 
work in connection with the Mexican 
situation and was obliged to give up his 
school duties. Charles A. Ranlett, as- 
sistant instructor in military drill, has 
answered the call. From his place on 
the official staff, School Committeeman 
Dr. Frederick L. Bogan has assumed his 
place as major of the ninth regiment. 

Others who have left for Framing- 
ham are: Alexander Sullivan, chief ae- 
countant in the office of the business 
agent ; Warren E. Robinson, instructor 
in science and history at the public 
Latin school, and three of the students, 
Everett H. Jenkins, Mark E. Smith and 
Charles Berry; Thomas J. Sullivan, in- 
structor in Spanish at the English high 
school, ‘and a number of the students, 
probably 10 of them. 

James J. MeKendry of the graduating 
}¢lass of the Mechanic Arts high school 
has been given leave of absence over 


A third-year student of the school, Rich- 


day# ago in response to the call. 

At the Hyde Park high school a 
teacher, Charles Crossett, has left with 
the militia, and also John A. O'Keefe, 


ment of infantry requires cars sufficient | concretes of all makes should be allowed 
to make up a train a full mile long for to compete on equal terms, and when 
the transportation of men and equip- he found that the specifications called 


ment. 

In moving the men from Framingham | paving material, 
over the rails, the government would three inches of “topeka”-or the unpat- 
| probably use all three railroads. going | ented form of bituminous concrete, he 


for two inches of bitulithic, the patented | 
to compete against 
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| closed or open drawbridge has been 
| sought by both boards for years. Pres- 
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more men than kave been shipped from | 


of American troops from Mexico. 


in our history be the only preventative 


over the Boston & Albany to Albany,. Nas quietly emphatic that a mistake 
In this the mayor has 


the militia through volunteer enlistment the New Haven to Poughkeepsie bridge had been made. 
since the orders for mobilization and to | and the Boston & Maine, Fitchburg divi- agreed, and Boston eitizens today see 
recruit the companies to war strength gion, to Rotterdam penton. 


Salem Battalion Off 


ayor Benson i Soldiers as 

They Start Over Road for Camp 

SALEM, Mass. At 2:30 p. m. today 
the second battalion attached to the 
first regiment of field artillery left this | 
city bound for Framingham, going over 
the road. Early in the afternoon they 
broke camp at Forest River park and 
were escorted into the city by the mem 


bers of the Salem Cadet Veteran Asso- | 
ciation, Capt. Rewbin Ropes in command, 
and headed by the Salem cadet band. 

At city hall the battalion was re 
viewed by Mayor H. D. Benson. The 
detachment then proceeded to Peabody 
and Lynnfield, where it camps tonight. 
Tomorrow it continues its march, camp- 
ing again at night. It expects to reach 
the muster grounds at Framingham 
Saturday. The command consisted of | 
450 men, 350 horses, 12 field pieces, ete. | 
It was delayed in starting by a lack of | 
horses to haul its equipment. | 


Anti-War League Petition 


mediate Withdrawal of Troops 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Representa- 
tive Meyer London of New York, So- 
eialist, filed in the House a petition of 
1180 names from the Greater New York 
division of the Anti-War 
America, asking immediate withdrawal 


League of | 


“The presence of our soldiers on the 
soil of our sister republic carries with 


it the terrible menace of an almost in- 
evitable war bet ween the two nations,” 
the petition reads. To avoid repetition | 
of the European carnage and devasta- 
tion on this continent we urge the fed- 
eral Legislature and the President to 
withdraw our troops from Mexico. Such 
action alone will at this critical period 


2 38 
st war.“ . 
against war * ; 
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Governor McCall’s Escort 

Troop A, locally known as the National 
Laneers, escorted Governor MeCall to the 
Harvard yard today. Through a misun- 
derstanding the Governor was met at 
Central square, Cambridge, rather than at 
the State House. Therefore ‘the escort 
duty was brief. The cavalry also made 
this annual duty a part of its march’ 
from Commonwealth armory to Framing- | 
ham, joining the assembled state militia: 
there. ö 

Today was the second time in kistoty’ 
of the old custom of escorting the Gov- | 
ernor to the Harvard yard that the | 


‘commissioner of public works agreeing and dairymen 


| street, Bardwell street. 


and upon which bids were invited, should 
be rejected and new bids advertised for, | 
| specifying a four-inch concrete base in- 
stead of a six- inch base and a two-inch | 


National House Urged to Move Im- 


the past two years has the mayor pro- 


the street permit office of the department 
of public works in the matter of regu- 
lating street openings. 
Curley determined that he would take 
charge himself at a certain point in these 


| ering an area larger than 25 yards in 


_perienced greater difficulty in securing | 


ONTARIO WARNED 


the mayor, finance commission and the n Ont.—Local milk dealers 


on the proposition that this city shall who insist upon: n. 
have hereafter the widest competition | 
for street paving. 

The mayor 


| their patrons 10.cents a quart for milk | 
and in some instances 12 cents will find 


ment before long, says the Toronto Mail 


five Jamaica Plain streets. The spec-| A communication received by Mayor | 
ifications were first questioned in the Jackson from the Hon. T. W. Carruthers, 
city council by Councilor Storrow. | minister of labor, is to the effect that 

The finance commission reported that unless it can be shown that there are 
instead of six-inch base and a three- good and sufficient reasons why milk 
‘inch “topeka” wearing surface, the in Windsor should bring a higher price 
| streets should be paved with a four-inch than in any other place in the province, 
base and a two-inch “topeka” wearing | it will be necessary under the war meas- 
surface, and these will be called for in ures act to compel dealers to reduce their 


the new. specifications. On the old spec- | | price whether they are willing to do so 


ifications the lowest bid was submitted | or not.“ 


by the Central Construction Company, | 
of which James P. Timility is president. 

The mayor, in his statement to Com- President August Belmont of the Cape | 
missioner Murphy, said: „J have read | Cod Canal Company conferred at the | 
the recommendations of both the finance! State House yesterday with the harbor 


CANAL BASIN OPPOSED 


commission and your engineers in re- and land commissioners and the public 
, gard to the paving of Dunster road, | service commissioners, opposing the pro- 


Parkton road, Moraine street, Halifax posal that a basin between the Bourne 


Despite the ree- | highway and the railway bridge be made 
ommendations of your engineers I be- | to retard the flow through the canal and 
lieve that the specifications as drawn, reduce the chance of injury to the draw- 
bridge. The solution of the problem of | 
the current in the canal and that of a 


directed Commissioner themselves in trouble with the govern- | 
Murphy last night to have new specifica- | 
tions drawn up for the paving of the and Empire. 


ent at the conference besides Mr. Bel- 
mont and the joint board was Frank 8. 
Farnham, counsel for the New Haven 
railroad, who did not oppose the con- 
| struction of the basin, but was not pre- 


| pared to advocate it. 


INJUNCTION IS SOUGHT 
In the superior court yesterday the A. 
T. Stearns Lumber Company asked for 


an order restraining Augustus J. How- 
‘lett and others, officers and members of 
the Carpenters District Council, the 
Building Trades Council and the United 
Brotherhood’ of Carpenters and Joiners 
from combining and conspiring to injure 
its business. The company has a large 
wood working mill and runs an open 
shop. 
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LAW SCHOOL ALUMNI ELECTS 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the 
| United States supreme court was re- 
elected president and Justice Louis D. 
| Brandeis was made vice-president by the 
Harvard Law School Alumni Association 


yesterday. Justice John Wilkes Ham- 
mond of the Massachusetts supreme 
court presided. A luncheon at the Har- 
| vard Union followed, at which the epeak- 
ers were James Jens, Prof. I. Westen- 
guard. Prof. Austin W. Seott and Dean 
D. Roscoe Pound of the law school. 


* 


Topeka surface instead of a three-inch.” | 

The mayor also took an advanced 
stand yesterday against the practice of [jg PERFECT 
permitting Boston streets to be cut open 5 : 
at the pleasure of anyone who would FITTING 
apply for a permit. Time and again in 


N 


tested against the laxity prevailing in 
Yesterday Mr. 


questions. He wrote to Commissioner 
Murphy: 
“In the future, when applications are 


made for opening of public streets cov- 


length, I desire that the same be forw ard- | loose · fitting woven fabrics. 


ed to me for approval before permit is 
finally issued. 

“In my opinion a most necessary 
step in the matter of economy, in the 
protection of street surface, would be 
possible, if the various individuals or 
corporations making street openings, ex- 


permits. 

Jam strongly of the belief that with | 
a little planning, and occasional confer- | 
ences with the engineers of your depart- 
ment, it should be possible to require’ 
the individual or corporation seeking | 
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Ww not enjoy the comfort of the sheer, 
cool, perfect- fitting Munsingwear Union 
Suits this summer? Always ask for Munsing- 
wear—it assures complete satisfaction. 


Men’s athletic suits in both form-fitting knitted fabrics and 


Women’s, misses and children’s suits in sheer light weight 
knitted fabrics in summer styles that weigh but a 


few ounces. 


permits for street openings to, file ap- 
plications and make necessary openings | 
prior to final street construction by 
your department.“ 

The work of repairing Columbia . 
is preceeding. James ‘oherty, the of- 
ficial contractor, has secured the serv ives | 
of the Warren Brothers, the owners of 
the bitulithic paving m-terial with 
which Columbia road was paved two 
years ago and the twenty or thirty 
unsightly holes left by the gas and 


SUMMER’ C. 
OF ADDRESS 


CHANGE 


| clad in searlet coats, with waving plumes 


Militia Moved on Time 
Quartermaster 8 Railroads 


for Work in Transporting Troops 
Maj. H. Bert Knowles, attached to 


Lhe quartermaster’s department, who | 
worked out. the train movements nt 


heavy marehing equipment. 


lancers were in service uniform. The 
previous oceasion was in 1898 when Gov- 
ernor Wolcott was escorted by the cav- electric light companies after digging 
alry when it was on its way to Fram- | trenches for pipes and wires are being 
ingham en route to participate in the filled, a concrete macadam base renewed 
Spanish war. Ordinarily the lancers are and the mended places resurfaced with 
ditulithie pavement, this restoring the 
road to its original condition which 
Capt. Dillon, chairman of the p-rk and 
recreation department has-declared to be 
the best highway in Massachusetts. 


and flashing sabres: Today they had on 
their olive-gray uniforms and were minus 
the plumes and swords. being clad in 


ALUMNI GIVES RECEPTION © - NEW, VERNON GAS WELL 
The Massachusetts Normal Art School | VERNON, Tex.—The Producers Com- 
Alumni Association tendered a reception | pany brought in a gas well southeast of 
to the graduates in the assembly hall of Vernon June 12, with a daily production 


| the school yesterday afternoon. Informal of 25,000,000 cubie feet, says a Dallas 


addresses were .made by Raymond ere special. The well is on the Wag- 
Perry, president of the association, and jponer ranch and is the second to be 
FFF brought in recently. 


@ Subscribers who are going out of 
town for a vacation may be supplied 
with The Christian Science Monitor 
either through newsdealer or by mail 
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IMAL BACHELOR OF ARTS) e | 4 . D. Houston, A. B. > | Michigan) 1906, “A.M. pia. 4 
SINE) EL. Ach rts; mr S . iene, apeiat Sel 
2 | : i! * * ale Coli . Nae 
— ry T. B. (Union Theol. Seminary) 1910, gat Randall Hunt, 8.B. fo 
M. (Yale Univ.) 1912 Coll.) 1912, A. M. (Harvard Bale. 1913 ; in T. Wang. SB. (Mass. Agricultural 

antrea Jotinson, A. 8. 13 1556, D.-¢8-Lettres | subject, biology, special Geld, 5 Cat) 1914. 

(Univ. of Paris) 1901. Livy y 3 

y Kegerreis, Mech. Eng. in E. E. {Ohio . 
State Univ.) 1911. 

B. L. Kelley, A. B. (Clark Coll.) 1908. * ie 
W. Kelley, A. B. (Coll. of the Pacific) Victor Fritz Lenzen, 8.B. (Univ, of cal. ey ae 
1911. fornia) 1913; subject, philosopy, eee. ee A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1967, 
H. Kent, A. B. 1910. field, epistemology. 3 23 (Columbia Univ.) 1909. 
H. Knapp, Jr., A. B. 1912. ' Charles Chester MeCracken, 4. (Mon- 
B. Knight, A. B. 8 Univ.) 1013, ‘| mouth Coll.) 1908, AM. (Harvard eed, edt 3 MBA. — 
G. Knight, A. B. 1013 1911; subject. — — e le L. B. Anderson, A.B. (Kansas State Norma) 
e UM, ig. | SA Paine eee e creme 

nge, ( oresti Univ.) 1912. 7 on, . . & Baldwin, 8.8. ivania State 
on Leiteh, 2 2 ao Univ.) 1008. 4 . . special ficld, com- Coll.) 3914. J. F. : St. Johne Coll. 
wevy, A. B. 1916. 4 E. Bates, A.B. (Lake Forest Coll.) 1914. . 

A Lewin, A. B. (New York Untv.) 1018. Alton Lombard Miller, A.B. 1011, ae A. Bowers, A.B. (Colorado Coll.) 1913. H. C. Place, A. B. 
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J. S. Brown, Jr. H. Seaver. 

J. M. Carter, Jr. L. W. Smith. 
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5 O. Gy Kirkpatrick. J. S. Watson, Jr. 
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Lewis, A. B. (Univ. of Rochester) 1913; subject, mathematics, © special 5 T. R. Brown. A.B. (Arkansas Coll.) 1914. Thomas Pollack. a. B. 1914 28 
geometry. E. M. Canright, 8. . (Beloit Coll.) 1914. L. E. de la Russie. r., Litt. B. (Prince- 

Libby, A. B. (Univ. of Colorado) Norman Miller, A.M. (Queens Unis.) L. Chang, A.B. 1013. ton Univ.) 1813. 

1910; subject, - nena, special field, | A. B. (Westminster Coll.) T. k. Rimaker, a. Re (Bisckbers vue.) 


AB Rais Lincoln, A. B. 1913, analysis. 2 
nes Lincoln, A, B. (Amherst Coll.) 19183. Stephen Coburn ‘Pepper, AB. 1013, A. u. R. T. Davis, A.B. 1914. Mark Van Rinehart, S. B. (Tri-State Coll.) 
On a subject or related to subjects H. Livingston, A. B. 1910. 1914; subject, * philosophy, special feld, T. A. Dowds, A.B. (Holy Cross Coll.) 114. 110. A. B. (d. 1912. 
A. G. Aldis. I.. A. Morgan. M. M. Lowenthal, A. B. (Univ. of Wiscon. | ethics and aesthy 5 2 H. H. Gorden, A. B. (Clark Coil.) 1914. J. E. Roddey, Jr., A. B. (Uatv. of Virgttia) 
J. M. Looney. sin) 1915. Henry Ten Rück Perry, A.B. (Yale git.) A. §. Harris, A B. 1914. * 
8. T McDowell, A. B. (Univ. of Michigan) | 1012. A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1914 gubjeet, | R. H. Hateb, A B. (Cougate Coll.) 1914. F. Rogers, A. B. (Piedwont Coll.) 1910, 
A.B, Magna cum Laude 8 . 
1915. } . E. J. Hickey, Jr., A.B. (Univ. of Detroit) A. B. (Harvard Univ.) 1912. 
On nm subject or relative subjects J. D. McKinley, A. B. 1915. : Hayes’ Procter, Victor 1914. J. F. Schwieters, A. B. (Yale Univ.) 10132. 
Edward F. Adolph. J. H. Marshburn, A. B. (Univ. of Georgia) | Univ. of Manchester) 1911, A.M. (id.) E. D. Hanton, 8.B. (Univ. of Wyoming) H. A. Seragg, A. R. (Yale Univ.) 1923. 
1912: subject, philosophy, special field, phil-} 1511. W. P. Seeley, A. B. (Yale Univ.) 1998. 


A.B, Summa cum Laude 1911, A. M. (ibid.) 1912. 
| osophy of religion. Jenn Woddick Kapples, A.B. (Boston Coll.) | C. * Selfridge, A. B. (Univ. of Wooster) 
1914 | 


Ww Melcher, A. B. oll. 
on s subject or related subjects FF nenne,, ee A 


Roy W. Chesnut R. S. Mitchell, A. B. 1918. (1918), A. A. 1914; subject, philologs, be. G. W. Kassler, Litt.B. (Princeton Univ.) 3 Semmes, A. B. (Princeton Uatr.) 
914 2 


A.B, (Out of Course) L. X. Morgan, A. B. (Univ. of North Caro- ele field. romance philology... 1914. 1 
F. Morgan, dr. A. R. Merrill, as of the class of 1906 lina) 1912. Odell Shepard, Pb. B. (Univ. of Chicagd) H. M. Lackey, A.B. (Univ. of Oregon) S. M. Seymour, A. B. 1913. 
W. Morgan. J. F. Gould, as of the class of 1911. Stearns Morse, A. B. 1915. 1907, Ph. M. ({b1G,) 1908: subject, phil- 1910. i J. S. Shaw, A. B. (Colorado Coll.) 1013. 
G. Moses. S. Adams, as of the class of 1914 F. O0. Nolte, A. B. 1915. ology, special leid, English philology. W. E. Lundquist, S. B. (Knox Coll.) 1013. E. B. Shea, A. B. (Univ. of Wisconsin) 
E. Nash. E. C. Currie, as of the class of 1911. A. C. Norton, S. B. (Temple Untv.) 1000, John Frederick Sievers, W as — G. Miller, A.B. (Univ. of Michigan) 1014. 1913. 
— — . a. Hilliard, as of the clans of 1914. 18 — (aby: . omen 8 1 ei Thee phil ology, 3. * Miller, A. B. 1914. a. W. Sherburne. A. — (Dartmouth Coil.) 
5 . W. Rice, as of the class of 1914. a n Noyes, A. B. (Yale . . 3 908, A. M. ‘ . 
G. Nichols. A. G. Webster, Jr., as of the class of 1914. | Algoth Obison, A. B. (Yale Univ.) 1915, 9 a sano — IB. 1007. T. C O Hare, A.B. (Boston Coll.) 1914. W. S. Sherrill, S. B. (Univ. of Alabama) 
8. Chichester. J. O'Brien. J. Ansell. as of the class of 1915. S. R. Packard, A. B. (Amherst Coll.) 1915. cM r ial field. A. H, Onthank, A.B. 1914. : 1903, S. M. (ibid.) 1901. 
H. R. Clapp. a — e F. J. Bassett, as of the class of 1915, R. B. Parker, Jr., A. B. 1918. ight 1908; subject, physics, specia : [E. E. Peacock, A.B. (Unix. of Georgia) Coleman Silbert, A. B. 1913, , 
H. S. Clark. 3 W. Berman, as of the class of 1915. Henry Parkman, Jr., A. B. 1915. Lawrence Lesure Steele, S.B. (Worcester | 8 a Same 7 E. R, Simpson, Litt. B. (Princeton Unit.) 
A. r. Little. e erage C. Packard. F. B. Carroll, as of the class of 1915. LV. Parsons. . B. (Mass. Institute ot] polxtechnle Institute) 1912, 8. M. (ibid.) . (. Roberts, A.B. (Univ. of Texas) 1914.{ 1913. " ; 
. mf — . Pg a= ard. J. B. Choate, as of the class of 1915. Technology) 1913. 1 1034, A.M. W b 1918+ aubiuct, 3 Shapard, S. B. (Polytechnic Coil.) | J. — Simpson, 2d. A. B. (Amberst Coll.) 
) eum Laude A. Coggeshall. | f. Park. P “ton, . . ibid.) 1611 F chemistry, special feld, organic chemistry.} 1. H “St A.B. (Univ. of Michigan) 1913 W. S. Slocum, Jr., A. B. (Amberst Coll.) 
w. Goettins. — ——— sg a ra I.. Cunningham, as of the class of . George Walter. Stevens, AB. (nir. of J. 1. 9 * Grave City Coll.) case 8 „ de, A. Be (Am . 
. „ ; 5 * * 5 5. ‘ 1. 1 ver, X. 5 a * . 2 63331 * 9 . . * 4 * 116. 
een * * L. W. Coleman. f x 1 H. S. Keelan, as of the class of 1915. R. C. Phillips, Ph.B. (Brown Ualv.)* 1915. he rg Pre pie ao a pat subject, 1914. A. D. Smith. A. B. (Princeton Univ.) 113. 
a | 4 38 0 ‘shaun Sx W. McCormick, as of the class of 1915, M. N. Porter, A. B. (Colgate Univ.) 1908. ae fl 88 3 AB. (Yale „ Jr., A.B. {Bowdoin Coil.) * Smith, 8. 8. (Uaiv. of California) 
EERING SCIENCES [W. D. Crane D. W. Patterson. ‘| ©: 4. Plummer, as of the class of 1915. D 8 u., Conn.) Uni.) 1907, A.M. (Harvard Unie.) 1912: p. I. Stevens, B. B. (Case School of Applied O. J. Smith. A. B. 1013 
ate I. T. Cribben A, 8 Peabody L. Porter, as of the class of 1915. : — renner, A. B. (Trins Sen. Coan.) subject, philology, special field, Germanic Sei ia 1914. — G. 3 — et . ” 
ude * J. Croni : * R Penn sacker T. J. Putuum, as of the class of 1915. 1915. : ? _ | philology. - ‘a r 5 3 Fe eka « I. Spencer, Ph. B. (Yale Univ.) 1912. 
Se. ne Xs Haertlein. E 7 v1 8 E. R. Roberts, as of the class of 1915. L. M. Prindle, A. B. (Univ. of Vermont) Underhill. A.B |’: T. Thomas. A.B. (Boston Univ.) . P. J. Stearns. A. B. 1913. 
E. Cunningham, Jr. E. H. Pike. 1915 Robert Lindley Murray Underbill, A. B. F. B. Welsh, A.B. 1915 Leonard Swain, A. B. (Williams Coll.) 
1 ees 1. E. . 5 2 1018. C. A. Puckett, A. B.(Univ.iof Texas) 1011. (Haverford Coll.) 1009, A.M. (Harvard | E. young, Ph.B. (Bucknell Coll) 1910. 1512. e N f 
r 6. Whitehead, as of the class of 1918. Stinivass Rao,’ \. B. (Univ. 6f Madras) | poe’? sick.* Subiect. pallosophy,’ special 5 B. 8. Swezey, S. k. (Purdue Univ.) 1913. 
1. W. Devereux. F. Putnam, Jr. BACHELOR OF , 10h A.M. (110) 1913. Charles Wadsworth. 34, A.B. (Ilarer- g. C. Bailie. A.B. (Univ. of Minnesota) E. 0. aan wae on ee 
H. B. Dine. M. Reed. n m F. E. Richter, A. B. 1013. a ford Coll.) 1911. A.M. (Harrard Univ) ] 1912. LI. B. (Harvard Univ.) 1913. R. C. Taylor, A. B. (Yate Univ.) 1013 
R. M. Dinsmore, 0. G. Ricketson, Jr. „A. Auger. L. O. Moynahan. ee er t London) 111: subject. chemistry. special: feld, in- J. B. Cheadle, A.B. (Univ. of Kansas) 1898. . V. Tilson ‘4. B. 1918. ry 
A. Dixon. 34. A. Robinson. H. Barwood. A. Nalbandian. W. H. Robson, A. B. (Univ. 1 2 organic chemistry. LL.B. (ibid.) 1902. 2 K. Til — Li 1 P . , 
J. A. Doherty. Den. . G. Budlong. T. O'Neil. oe ta — (Univ. of the Cape of Goo Ernest Edward Weibel, S. B. (Univ. of! B. V. Cohen. Ph.B. (Univ. of Chicago) 15 — ton. Litt. B. (Princeton Unit.) 
A. F. Doty. Rollins. ‘ G. Carter. „G. CA; O'Neil. vo, uid Ml : Kansas) 1911; subject, physics, special 1914, J.D. (ibid.) 1914. : * 
W. I. a H. Rope. J. Chéo. . M. Peters, Jr. H. E. Rollins, A. B. (Southwestern Univ., field, electricity and magnetism. des eke ke „„ — — — A. B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 12. 
W. Edgar. + arith ol „W. Clarke. rE pote. Tex.) 1910, A. M. (Univ. of Texas) 1012. Gerald Louis Wendt. A.B. 1913. A.M. 1910 ID (Leland Sanford, Ir. Caled ae aliace, A. B. (Univ. of Minnesota) 
A. & Ellenberger. Rubin. „. Farrington. J. P. Powell. C. 8. Rossy, S. B. 1915. f 1914: subject, chemistry, special feld, phy- 1912 roe : 1913. 7 r * 
E. R. Ellis. Jr. G. Reesell. 3. M. Felton, Jr. . Quiney. I.. V. Roth, A. B. (Colgate Univ.) 1913. sical chemistry. O: tn ene. Ae teen D. Ward, A. — (Williams Coll.) 1913. 
W. K. B. Emerson, Jr, E. R. Rutter. E. Grabam. A. I. Ratfeld. eee s. B. in Civil Engineering 1909 Bara Sagres F 
H. S. Em Jr. H. Sahima I. Hadden. . H. Safford. I. K. Searle. S. B. 1915. 2 “niv H ' A.B. (H Coll.) 1800. . een A. f. (Knox Cen 1908. 
. 8. 3 Saresk 85 . L. Hodgson. J. Seymour. F. E. Seavey, A. B. (Bowdoin Coll.) 1905.| F. C. Bryant. A.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1914.) H. Rottschacfer, A.B. ( * oll.) R. B. Wiggtesworth, A. B. 1012. 
Ww 1 R. Sa . „. W. Holmes. » M. Stewart. E. A. Shaw, S. B. (Tufts Coll.) 1898. J. A. Burbank. ; oo. eee I. A. Wyner, X. B. 1913. 
ass — tele : * 8 e f . E. Howard. . H. Straus. C. M. Simpson, A. B. (Trinity Univ., Tex.) G. D. Camp, S. B. (Texas Agricultura) BACHELOR OF LAWS 
} PB e C. — a . O. Johnstone. 5. II. Stuart. 1911. and Mechanical Coll.) 1914. 3 1 LL. B. cum Laude 
8 — r. —.— mans. W. Kent. R. S. Sturgis. A. B. Stanley, S. B. (Dartmouth Coll.) H. J. . S. B. (Oregon Agricultural 0 —ů Jr., A.B. (Univ. of N 1. D. Adkins A. B. (Trintey Cell.) 19093. 
K. F. Folley. K. Selden. - J. Krachmalnikoff.H. J. Sullivan. 1900. 1 3 89 A. A. Berle, Jr., A. R. 1913, K. M. 1914. 
H. H. Foreman. C. Seymour. : 5 sams J. > 2 2d. et Tannahill, A. B. (Univ. of Michigan) 1 Hepinstall W. H. Annat. A.B. (Univ. of Wooster) M. C. Bragdon, Jr., A. B. (Northwestern 
a HI. A. Leander. ). J. Allace. 9. ae : co ; RP : f : Univ.) 1913. 
| * . dr. + — 8 J. Littlefield. R. N. Williams, Ir. W. R. Taylor, A. B. (Univ, of North Caro- 13 Holbrook, A.B. (Harvard Univ.) Page — Armstrong, Litt.B. (Pridceton F. W. Brown, A. R. (Occidental Coll.) 1914. 
3 nOMAN OR. Foster. B. Shohan. - C. Meter. 8. T. Williamson. Mya) mis. ) nid H. F. Burns. A. B. ¢(Amberst Coll.) 1012. 
= B. Morrill J. K. Torbert, A. B. (Univ. of Texas) 1912. L. E. Knowlton, A.B. (Harvard Univ.)| Univ.) 1913. — Bae g 
LITERATURES S. M. Foster. 2 F 5 H. W. Babb, B.A. (Univ. of Oxford) 1911. W. F. Cahill, A. B. 8 3 1913. 
le niv. 1 . 


B. Sloane. R. E. Torrey, 8. B. Massachusetts Agri- 1915. 7 
Laude 4 he —.— — — H W e cultural Coll.) 1912. : a T. W. Little, S.B. (Trinity Coll.) 1914. B. L. Babtock, A.B. (Colgate Univ.) 1913. 2 5 ge * * (Williams Coll) 1012 
1 2 “3 ne - ¢ *. ar : 5 g D. McG: Van Wart, A. B. (Tulane Univ.) G. M. Steése, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1914. „ Jr., A.B. and A.M. (Yale * * r , 
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W. Soucy. 
4 On a sub 1 7 4 ‘doin Coll.) 1914. . 6 
S. Spooner. Sh g Ject 15 2 nah Deere — 75 e 5 1 „ E. J. Barney, S. B. (Princeton Univ.) 1915. R. W. Baker, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1913. F. F. Greenman, A. B. 1914. 
>. a een tocar ps aed a r M. W. Bliss, A. B. (Amherst Coll.) 1914. J. P. Begley, A.B. (Trinity Coll.) 1918. a 3 l. 1 re * 1 
8 ; N * 1 ys ’ 5 * * nir * en er on, 4 +, 4 
es. | S.B. Magna cum Laude : R. B. Warren. A. B. (Hamilton Coll.) 1912.| W. C. Brown. S. B. (Virginia Military In- J. E. Bennett, A.B. (Cornell Univ.) 1911. asain 231 Fr. J. B. 1018. 


M. Straehjey, 15 N - stitute) 1914. R. W. Bennett, A.B. 1913. 
F. Talbot. “On a subject or related subjects H. E. Washburn, A. B. (Dartmouth Coll.) A. P. Caldwell, Jr., S. B. (Coll. of the City W. D. Bickham, A.B. (Princeton Univ.) 3 * (Univ. of ‘North Caro- 
na 


F. Talbot. A. M. Caplan. W. Goettling. : ‘aia ot New York) 1914. 
Talcott, Jr. c. H. Classen. . Wheeler, A. B. (Univ. of California) g. Clasksen. XB. (Williams End n n ei Ak ane L. W. McKernan, A. B. 1913 
Taylor. S. B 5. wun ‘oll. W. B. D. Dana, A.B. (Harvard Univ.) A. wee. Boal, A.B. 1914. J. 4. MeLaughlia, A. B. (Univ. of Michi- 
A. Thayer, 34. On a subject or related subjects eden, 94d. J. G. Bowen, A.B. (Univ. of Tennessee) gan) 1912. | 
B. Thomas. : . 3. A. M. Gbid.) 1015. F. G. Darlington, Jr., C. E. (Princeton 1913 Calvert Magruder, A. B. (St. John’s Coll., 
J. L. Walsh. 3. Wickey, A. B. (Pennsylvania Tri : 
M. Thurston. „ nns: Univ.) 1914. . 1 R. W. Branch, A.B. 1911. Md.) 1913. 
IL. Tiffany 8. B. (Out of Course) Coll.) 1912, S. T. B. (Theol. Beminarz C. B. Easley. S. B. (Virginia Military H. B. Bryant, A.B. 1914. S. B. Montgomery,. A. B. (Miami Univ.) 
M. Townsend, Jr.] W. Cohen, as of the class of 1915. of the General Synod of the Evangelical | Institute) 1914. c J.. C. Busby, A.B. (Enix. of North Caro- 918. 
A. Trafford, Jr. - A. A. Krivian, magna cum laude in chemis- Lutheran Church. Pa.) 1915. „C. Glann, A.B. (Amherst Coll.) 1914. lina) 1913. . Pitcher, A. B. (Williams Coll.) 1913. 
R. G. Turner. try, as of the class of 1915. J. II. Williams, A. B. (Brown Univ.) 1912. W. B. Littlefield, A. B. (Harvard Univ.) R. H. Cake. A.B. (Univ. of Oregon) 1913. T. C. Richards, A. B. 1913. 
5 W. W. Tuttle. A. J. Weatherhead, Jr., as of the class of K. M. Williamson, A B. (Univ. of Ala- 1915. S. S. Carrick, A.B. (Transylvania Univ.) E. D. Smith, A. B. 1913. 
H. Norweb, . R. T. Twitchell. 1915. bama) 1013. F. W. McKown, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 15913 Stafford Smith, A. B. (Northwestern Unit.) 
H. Stanley. : J. P. Vaccaro. B. B. Williams, as of the class of 1915. J. D. Wilson, A. B. 1912. 1914. C. W. Cassidy, A.B. (Georgetown Univ.) 1613. 
S. A. Hartwell, Jr. A. W. Vinal. We en ee ie tas Gel ** Robert Winternitz, A. B. 1915. A. Martin, S. B. (Univ. of Oregon) 1914. 1912. f E. P. Snyder, A. B. (Univ. of Nebraska) 
1. K. Vitkin. N eee See . — nia . E. * right, A. B. (Univ. of Virginia) B. D. Newton, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1914. F. L. Clark. S.B. (Carleton Coll.) 1912. 1912. 
J. H. Volkmann. * a 1913. : E. B. Peters, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1914. W. F. Cogswell, A.B. 1913. H. M. Stern, B. L. (Univ. of California) 
4 * N ee 1 S. B. S. K. Wu. A. B. 1915. A. D. Pettee, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1911. E. T. Connolly, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1912. 1013. | 
. A. Wardwell. C. Davidson. E. S. Robinson, A.B. (Harvard Unſv.) ; A: 2 Tntv. Vanderbiit Webb, A. B. (Yale Univ.) 1918. 
J. Watchmaker. 8 DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 1914. “nS eee euler’ a aaa 
J. M. Waterman. Ernest George Atkin, A.B. (Cornell M. E. Strieby, A.B. (Colorado Coll.) 1914. : Crosby, A.B. (Georgetown Univ.) . Woodard, A. B. 1912 A. Mi. 
D. C. Watson. On a subject or related subjects Univ.) 1904, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1911: G. Sutherland, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1907. 1812. A. M. (ibid.) 1914. 1912. 


T. S. 8. Wel. R. Bruce. , e B. H. Woodruff, S. B. (Georgia Sch : 
subject, philology, special field, romance |B oo : (Georgia School of J. B. Cummings, A.B. 1913. LL. B. (Out ot- Course) 


W. W. Weld. MASTER OF ARTS philology. Technology) 1914: G. C. Cutler, Jr., A.B. 1913. 
J. B. Wently. Laurence Adler, A. B. (Dartmouth Coll.) Paul Mason Batchelder, A.B. (Dartmouth S. B. in Mechanical Engineering H. Cutting, A.B. 1913. O. C. Brewer, A.B. (Univ. of Arkansas) 
F. W. Wheeler. 1908. Coll.) 1908, A.M. (Princeton Univ.) 1910; R. B. Bagby, A. B. (William Jewell Coll.) [C. A. Davis, A.B. (Nebraska Wesleyan 1911. as of the class of 1015. 
. W W. 8. Ament, A. B. (Oberlin Coll.) 1910. | subject, 1 special fleld, analysis. 1913. ’ 3 1913. P 3 8 E. C. Brown, A.B. 1912, as of the class of 
. v. v. Anderson, A. B. (Union Coll., Ky.) | Samuel Flagg Bemis, A.B. (Clark Coll.) P. C. Bake M Go DR ORs o· COR OT eee 

T. Whist) 1898, M. P. (Hospital Coll., Ky.) 1903. 1912, A.M. (Clark Univ.) 1913, A.M. (Har. eil. 1513. ae Agricultural | 113. ä 25 1. 8. Filip, A.B. (Univ. of Michigan) 1912, 
2 K. E. Appel, A. B. (Franklin and Marshall zeig Univ.) 1015; subject, history, special | H. Barry, A. B. (Harvard Univ.) 19156 C. H. Day, Ir., A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1913. as of the einss of 1915. ae 
„J. —— ‘ Coll.) 1013. field, American history. (1914). E. C. Dempsey, A.B, (Kenyon Univ.) 1911. C. J. Fitton, Litt. B. (Princeton Univ.) 
4 — A. E. Bailey, A. B. 1891. Robert Pierpont 3 A.B. (Univ. of E. Blaine, S.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1914. M. F. Devine, A.B. 1913. 1912, as of the class of 1915. 

: L. . Baralt, Ir., Ph.D. (Univ. of Havana) | Coirornia) 1008, AM. (Harvard Univ.) T. Flanders, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 1914.|J-_P. Donahue, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) . 


‘ S. C. D. Barman, A. B. (Univ. of Illinois) | tine history. 1914. 3 
4 1 0 5 =~. Mr Brower, S. B. (vale of Cal- 4 og Reeve, Ph.B. (Yale Univ.) 1913. . H. Fabens, A.B. Was n 1015. 
¢ : 1 . Ph. B. (Obio Unie.) 1910, | ‘fornia 2, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1915: 1. a S. B. oll.) B. F. Fiery, A.B. (Washington and Lee A. C. Lindholm, A.B. (Gustavus Adolphus 
C. Wilkins. 1b 1d.) 1912. subject, education, special field, educationai 1 ff., enen. 8. B. (Dartmouth Coll.) | univ.) 1515. Coll.) 1910, as of the class of 1915. 
J. Fischer, A.B. (Wheaton Coll.) 1900, H. B. Lines. A. B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1912. 


A. Williams. 
Bean, A. B. (Univ. of Alabama) administration. G. Ww E. G 
0 “Wilson. a a } Raymond Woodard Brink, S.B. in gen- E. H. geen hese M.E. (Purdue Univ.) 1918. A.M. (Univ. of Kansas) 1912. as of the elass ef 1915. 
; H. V. Foulk, A.B. (Univ. of Kansas) 1910, J. D. O'Connell, A.B. (Washington and Jet 


Bancroft Beatiey, A. B. 1915. eral science (Kansas State Agricultural Foung, 
re 6 Coll.) 1908, 8. B. in electrical engineering | © ung, 8.B. (Trinity Coll.) 1914. A.M. (Univ, of Michigan) 1911. ferson Coll.) 1912, as of the class of 
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rr (id.) 1909, 4. I. (Harvard Univ.) 1015; S. B. in Sanitary Engineering J. A. Frantz, A.B. (Franklin and Marsh- 1915. 

Univ.) 1914. subject, mathematics, special field, an- A. Cousineay, B. A. SC. (Ecole Polytech- all Coll.) 1913. F. E. Schortemeier, A.B. (Butler Coll.) 
T. E. Benner, A. B. 1914. alysis. nique, Montreal) 1909. J. W. French, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1913. 1912, as of the class of 1915 
R. P. Bonney, A. B. 1918. Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur, A.B. 1909, G. Fehr. F. I. Gallagher, A.B. 1918. R. E. Scott, S. B. (Univ. of Wooster) 1912 
J. C. Bosman. A. B. 1915. A.M. 1911: subject, philology, special fleld, H. W. Green, A.B. (Clark Coll.) 1914. N. Gammans, A.B. 1913. as of the class of 1915. 
H. E. Bray, A. B. (Tufts Coll.) 1910. English philology. A. F. Shuey, A.B. (Miami Univ.) 1914. |W. L. G. Gibson, A.B. (Univ. of Pitts- R. V. Snow, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 1912. 
1 Brickley, A. B. 1914. Sumner Cushing Brooks, S:B, (Massa S. B. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy burgh) 1918. as of the class of 1 
H. L. Buck, S. B. (Colgate Univ.) 1913. chusetts Agricultural Coll.) 1910; subject, C. E. Carstens, A.B. (Lake Forest Coll.) [S. S. Gillam, A.B. (Univ. of Minnesota) J. C. Sullivan, A.B. (Univ. of Michigan) 
E. B. Burgum, A. B. (Dartmouth Coll.) biology, special fleld, botany, 1913. 1912, A.M. (ibid.) 1913. 1911. as of the class of 1915. 

80 . Univ) 1911, 4. * ra U 173 1813 e ee S (Wiliams c ny 11. 1388. 0b 

. j Univ.) 1911. K. A. arvar iniv, S 1 ts. * , é reene, B. Ams Coll. 
. 8. W. Chace, A. b. (Handeln Gant) 1812. subject, philology, special field, English 9 OE (Univ. of Michigan) | J. B. Grimin, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1842. J. E. Weleh, A.B. (Holy Cross Coll.) 1912, 

E F. W. Clarke, A. B. (Univ. of the South) Phan Stanton Cawien A B. 1910 A. R. Keller, C. E. (Cornell Univ.) 1503. H. C- Griswold, Pb. B. (Hamilton Coll.) 1 r 
rank 5 Y. A.B. 1910; sub- LL.B. (National Univ. Law School) 1913. st . 4 a man, 2. aso 0 33 
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jel Sago William Cohen. S. B. 1915. ject, philology, special field, Germanic phil- 1906. A. — Guthberlet, A.B. (Univ. of n K abe A.B. (Rowden Coll.) 108) 


„H. Cole, A. B. i ‘oll, oer. 8 ; 1911. 
e 6 Lawson Powers Chambers, A.M. (Queen's z eg 1318 (Mass. Inst. of Tech- 1. K | Hackney, A.B, (Princeton Univ.)| as of the class of 1914. 
190 n 3 nix.) 1903: subject, philosophy, special . C. Shells. 8 B. (Mass. Inst. of Teoh 9 E. II. Hewitt, A.B, (Yale Univ.) 1911, as 
3 - : : 8 S. B. (Univ. of Pennsylvania) of the class of 1914. 


1908. 

1910 | field, epistemology. 

aM, (Univ, of Missouri) 1016) | Alexander Frederick Bruce Clark, A.B, | 0lOsY) 1916. 913. w. n. Higgins, A.B. (Wabash Coll.) 1911, 
; (Univ. of Toronto) 1906. A.M. (Harvard S. M. in ‘‘echanical Engineering J. MacF. Hall, A.B. (Oberiin Coll.) 1913. as of the class of 1914. 


4 > , 1. * 8 Coll.) 1914. Univ.) 1911;  sudject, philology, special | K. C. Basu, M.A. (Presidency Coll., Cal- J. F. H. Hartnett, A.B. (Holy Cross Coll.) IL. A. Lawlor, A.B. (Holy Cross Coll.) 1910 
P. N. Crusius, A. B. 1909, field, romance philology. eutta) 1910, S. B. (Mass. Inst. of Tech- 1913. A.M. (Boston Coll.) 1913, as of the class 
E. E. Cummings, A. B. 1918. Arthur Harrison Cole, A.B. (Bowdoin | nology). 1915. H. H. Hartwell, A.B. 1913. | of 1914. , 
H. B. Cummings, A. B. (Yale Univ.) 1013. Coll.) 1911, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1913: [G. W. Grow, S B. (west Virginia Univ.) G. B. Hastings. A.B. (Oberlin Coll.) 1913. M. G. Summers. A.B. (Univ. of Ohio) 1910, 
a > Hawes. A. B. (Brown Univ.) 1903. subject, economics, special field, economic 1911, M. E. (ibid.) 1912. M. G. Hastings, A.B. (Lale Unt.) 1913. as of the claas ot 1914. 
4 R. Davis, A. B. 1911. "| history. O. W. Hilbert. S. B. (Mass. Inst. ot Tech- O. W. Haussermann, A.B. 1912. J. B. Welch, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1911. 
FP. Dietch, S. B. (Tufts Coll.) 113. James Bryant Conant, A.B. 1914 (1913);| nology) 1915, E. S. Hawley, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1913. as of the class of 1914 
0. Fenn, A. 5. 1914 subject, chemistry, special field, organic Shih Shun Raymond, S. B. (Purdue Univ.) C. I. Hedden, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 1912, F. A. Winchester, A.B. 1900 as * the class 
, chemistry. „1913. eg (Harvard Univ.) 1913. of 1018. 


F. Field. A. R. (Brown Univ.) 1900. John Ra | 
ymond Crawford. A.B. (41. , : R. R. Hess, A.B. 1911. a 
A. , (ta) 1007, }egheny Coll.) 1906, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) E o tee A (Uni. 08 Toronto) 1913. 8.3.5. (Out of Course) | 
R Hale, S.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1913. W. Hodson, A.B. (Univ. of Minnesota) |W. B. Seckler. 1. B. (Ohio State Univ.) 
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1918. 1912); subject, history, special 2. — V. Bush. S. M. Coll.) thesis. W. 
u. Hi Geist. A. B. (Adelbert Coll. of West. economic history. S Applications 
ern Reserve Univ.) 1910. Frederic Hugo Doeden. A.B. (Univ. of n. to the Coypled -Line. Artificial 
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(Pennsylvania State Coll.) 1911,-A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1913; A. M. Rodgers, A.B. 1812. 
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pains, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 
ostor 3 1913, M.D. 
(1914; M. F. Bolton, A.B. 
4 K 1 Coll.) 1914; A. 
“(Brown Univ.) 1914, A.M. 
an B. Coulter, Litt. B. 
Tn tv.) 1914; F. L. Darrow, 
Coll.) 1906; G. O. Davis. 
Pout: 1901, A.M. (Virginia 
1.) 1904; A. Dillingham, A.B. 
1 A. II. (ibid.) 1909; W. 
lous: J. 6. Kasai, Ph. B. 
cago) 1918 ; . tendall. 
V . Kernan, A.B. (Tulane 
4 ; . Khachadoorian, S. B. 
rby, A.B. (Catholic Univ. 
1814; KE. Lipkin, A.B. 1914; 
eB. 1915; H. Loss, A.B. 
esota) 1910: H. K. Mur- 
Coll.) 1913; V. Rein- 
om A. Robinson, A.B. 
oll.) 19M; G. W. Rutherford, 
. of Mlosourt) 1913; 0. B. 
4 mond Coll.) 1908, A.M. 
J. T. Scott, A.B. (Randolph- 
1914; R. M. Stephenson, 
Univ.) 1913; R. P. Wode- 
U iv. of Toronto) 1913; J. 
. (Indiana Univ.) 1914. 


é . Ph.D. 
A. B. (Western Univ.) 1906, 
of Chicago) 1910, subject 
1 field, English philology. 
1 ‘A. B. (Brown Univ.) 
Jarvard Univ.) 1906, — 2 
0 ect Held. English philology. 
B. (Yale Univ.) 1908. A. M. 
A. M. (Harvard Univ.) 1910, 
MY; special field, English 
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bers, A. R. 1910, K. M. 1941, 
* special field, 4 


M. Arch. | 
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to demand hearing before a higher body 


than an executive department. A right- 
| cous remnant of that court, shocked to 


| frankest speech, said, “The contention 


| 


of the government, 


sustained by the | 


decision of this court, is that a citizen, | 
guilty of no crime, for it is no crime to 


a citizen to come back to his native land. 
must, by the action of a ministerial offi- | 
cial, be punished by deportation and | 


banishment, without trial by jury, and | Chief of Public Service Board 


without judicial examination. 


Such a decision is to my mind appall- 


ing.” 


ease of the United States against Ju 
Toy, allows officials to decide by what 
they alone conceive to be common sense. 


‘In good truth, the deeis on in this 


Upon its heels follow examples of other 


wig gid powers: 
commission, for instance, has all the 


: power of a ‘court, including that of im- 


prisoning offenders for contempt of it: 


ers may order such changes in the 
modes of operating or conducting the 


business of any railroad as may be ne- 


| cessary, 
_huge powers, in few words. 


expedient” — 
“In such 


reasonable or 


the Oklahoma rail- | 


: ll of t Stat solidations, 
and from this there may be no appeal. | ing all of the Bay State consolidations 


By statute, Kansas railroad commission- | 1 
ing this morning and was examined by || 


approve the Bay State consolidations. 


cases,” Professor Ely of Wisconsin has 


summed up the matter. 
ment says to owners and managers of | 


“the govern- | 


private property, ‘You must manage this 
| property not as you see fit but as we see 


fit. and vet vou must take the respon- 


| sibility of it.““ 


Is there, then, no refuge from this 


_ Railway Company, received the approval | 
of the commission: because, in its opinion. 


‘commission sense which is being substi- | 


tuted for law? 
law. 


greater than constitutions. Even 


under commissions decisions make prece- 
‘dents; precedents, custom; such custom 
becomes law. The very cry for justice 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


A. Lawrence Lowell, 


president of Harvard 


the degree they were to f€ceive and re- 


| January of this year, has recently been 


ained standing while President Lowell, | disbanded and the question of its revival 


behalf of the Harvard corporation, 


” or, in the case of the recipients of | 

the more advanced degrees, to the high- 
en planes of scholarship. 

Last among the degrees to be con- 

ferred were the honorary degrees, a 


ss next October-is upon many tongues. 
adinitted them to the “society of schol- it paraded on May 30 to the music of its 
ars, 


As 


own band, flying its own flag beside tha 


of its country, carrying the arms and 


uniforms made familiar 


months of training, 


the 
five 


wearing 
‘through 


‘regiment was a thing of pride and de- 


| part of the program always looked for- light. 


ward to with keen interest. 


SM. Zool. 
ochan, A. B. 1913; Harold | 
Agricultural Coll.) 1913. 
a . Np LL.B. 2 
Urse, J. G. Dunn, A. B. (Lale 
, of the class of 1913; Alvin. 
(Princeton Unis.) 1912, 
£191 10. 
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Saints, could accommodate 
the degree recipients. 
bow! was prepared to 
ay and this number may 

— several thousand in 

it the demand requires it. 
opm room to welcome 
guests. 

r 9 a. m. the officials of 

„their guests of the day, 
McCall and those to 
—— were to be given, 
ay s of the college and other 
tne university, gathered 
building on Soldiers 
Stadium is located. In 

a custom of years, the 

: scarring was escorted to 
t ) national lancers, troop 
squadron of cavalry. 
t to escort him back, 

t. immediately for the 

South Framingham. 
to the Stadium bowl 
Dies o’clock, a band of 
a et came the speakers 
ates for the various 
r students of the uni- 
mt Lowell and the fel- 
ra Coleg and the board of 
McCall, Lieu- 
ol and the Gover- 
T, and then came the 
‘departments, pro- 
et 225 officials of tlie 
were cap and 
1 hoods or insignia 
ioting the degrees that 
. case of the seniors 
* about to be conferred. 
uniforms of the military 
4 brilliancy to the ex. 
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(tary John W. Wood, Jr., 


tion closed the exercises. 

The college yard is closed to the public | 
today and the dormitories around the 
older portion of the yard are being used | 
as headquarters of the graduated classes. 
Each class has a room for reunion pur- 
| Poses and for the serving of refresh- ' 
Banners with class numerals are 
flung from some of the windows but 
aside from these and the American and 
university flags on University hall, there 
are no decoraticns. 

The classes of 1891. 1896 and 1901, 
which are having specia] reunions this 
year, held a joint spread in the quad- 
rangle before the Widener library. 

During the lunch hour members of the 
Lawrence Scientific School Association 
held a business meeting in University 
hall, choosing as their president for the 
ensuing year Howard Elliott 81, presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven &. 
Hartford Railroad Company. Other | 
officers chosen were: First vice-presi- 
dent, J. Harold Libbey ’98; second vice- 
president, Albert H. Tuttle 83; 


Shirley R. Crosse 01. 


A feature of the noon-time reunions | 


was the brief speech by President Emeri- 


tus Charles W. Eliot to the class of 1891 


in front of Harvard hall. 


plunged into military strife Harvard men | 
would take the same patriotic part they | 
had shown in other wars. 

Between 1:30 and 2 p. m. the graduates 


gathered near Massachusetts hall and i 
f 


preceded by a band marched to 
quadrangle behind Sever hall for 
annual meeting of the Harvard Alumni | 
Association. As they entered the en- 
closure, the alumni chorus sang a hymn | 
of thanksgiving and, after the meeting. 
was called to order, portions of the 
seventy-eighth Psalm. Speakers sched- | 
uled for the meeting were Governor Me- 
Call, President Lowell, Moorfield Storey | 
66. Edward 8. Martin 77. 
Caffey ‘91. The meeting will conelude 
with a verse of “Fair Harvard,” led by 
the alumni chorus. 


the 


Graduates who returned for the day or 
a portion of it are expected to perform 


one duty, that of balloting for overseers 
of the college and for directors of the 
Harvard Alumni Association. Polls 
opened at 9:30, but as nearly all the 
returned graduates were at the Stadium | 

voting was extremely 
light in the early hours. 

Five overseers are to be elected for 
terms of six vears. The official ballot is 
as follows: Howard Elliott Sl. overseer: 
1909-15; John Pierpont Morgan 89, over- 
seer 1909-15; William Thomas 73. Amory 


1 Glazier Hodges 74, Francis Lee Higgin- | 


son, Jr., 00; Mark. Antony De Wolfe 


Howe 57, Hugh McKennan Landon 92, 


Eliot Wadaworth "98, Samuel Smith 
Drury Ol, Samuel Elisworth Winslow 85. 


eee Parts 


ee - 


Harvard r ms: the Under- 


The commencement parts, 1 Ba to 
rge audience in the bow! of the 
‘Stadium, formed the speaking part of 
lene red “The Hareara 
duate part, entitled rva 
. ae. Robert Cutler, + was a 
for a 1 of the regi- 
it it was to be continued another 
ne said in part: 


5 2 1 
8 Pat, asa 4 
Maes fag 
3 af * 
5 * 


A benedic- | 
the regiment is to continue another year, 
there 


ence no military 


Time,“ 


secre- | 
98 treasurer, * 


He expressed i 
the hope that if the country was again . 


the 


: ; to everybody, 
and Francis G. 


nr tive- born 


Vet there are many who feel that if 
must be readjustments. In its 
present organization it is dependent for 
its maintenance upon a volatile support, 


| Though it has received the sanction - of 
the president it is far from being a part 
of the university. A high order of disci- 
pline has not been maintained, because 
under the circumstances, it could not be 
maintained. Without respect and obedi- 
body can exist. 

The graduate part, a poem by Odell 
Shepard entitled “The Student in War 
recited the patriotism and loyalty 
of college men in times of strife. 

Stanley Barney Smith of Washington, 
D. C., gave the atin address, entitled: 
“De Amieitie Ofticiis.” 


Law Part Delivered 


“A 88 a Men” 
of A. A. Berle, Jr. 


and entitled “A Government of Men,” 
| follows: 

Jeremy Bentham, alike desc ribing and 
' forecasting a recurrent phase of opinion, 
‘characterized acutely demands for non- 
egal justice. “Despotism,” he wrote, 
‘is veiled under some ingenious phrase. 


“One. man tells you that he has in 
‘himself som ething which has been given 
him to teach him what is good and what 
evil; and this he calls either his con- 
science or his moral sense. Then, work- 
ing at his ease. 


be bad. ‘ . 
“Anocher comes and the 
changes. It is no longer the moral sense, 


it is common sense, Which tells him what 


is good and what is bad. This common, 
sense is a sense. he says, which belongs 
but then, 


everybody, he takes good care to make 


no account of those who do not think 


as he does.” 

As dissatisfaction: with courts 
grown, demand has arisen for new trib- | 
unals, whose officers shall pronounce the 
judgments of mere “average reasonable” 
men upon the problems presented to 


them. The result has been erection of 


commissions to settle disputes in place 


of judges and juries, enabling executive 2 


‘officers to determine what is right be - 
Thirty-eight states the Hotel Somerset last e 


‘tween man and man. 
have withdrawn disphtes 
workmen's compensation. from the range 
of courts of law. As arbitrator of rights 
and duties between shippers and carrier's 
the interstate commerce commission holds 
its greatest power. 
of law is denied, so ar as possible, 


bodies, by the statutes creating the 
commissions. . 

The farthest limit of this doctrine 
was roached some 12 years ago when a 
American citizen, return- 


cial, 
the land resulted in a 


rainy npn 
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Access to tribunals. 
te | the rendervous 


| 


which was raised against the courts has 
led commissions to adopt methods of 
courts: pleadings, rules of procedure, 
forms of trial, to the end that the new 


justice might be fair and foursquare. The 


interstate 


commerce commission has 


‘coined for itself the deseription in which 


courts. 


it glories: an economic court; and so 


potent is the name that later railway | track and equipment, greater elasticity 
created | in its ear service, elimination of Supe | 


Whereby it has come about that , cate offices and expenses would natural- 


commissions are by statute 


men ctying for relief from the evils of | 


| chambers and bureaucracy ; 


the interest and good will of students. 


Is Subject : 


The Jaw part delivered by A. A. Berle, | 


phrase 


e eee ee their reunion at the Algonquin Club yes- 


has. 3 


causes within the authority ‘of these 


ing from a visit to China, the country 
of his parents, was met by an im : 
tion inspector who denied him entrance. Georg⸗ l. 


1866. 


who gathered 


courts have but created a new group of ing to the company. 


tribunals whose great difference lies only | 


in different traditions. 
is not here the true defense of courts? | pany is composed of what was at various 


The inevitable emergence of law shows {times 65 or more separate companies. 


substantial objection to be only to the 
premises of the judges. 


to see that the usefulness of commissions | of 
t ‘lie; not in the elimination of law, but in * hich 537.03 miles are north of Boston 


liberal. rapid, expert application of it. 
Only as they reach this result can com- 


the missions achieve the end justifying their 


creation. 

For the antithesis is always between 
government by the unchecked 
men, and government under law, admin— 
istered by men. 
the other 
presents a new system of expert justice. | 
If we are to adopt a group of new tri- 
bunals, let us take heed lest we build. 
not wisely, but too well. 


native traditions behind these bodies 


must be such as to develop the force of ‘fortunate for them that a ready cus- 
So shall we | tomer 
create great social instruments. guarded | properties were of a cheap type and the 
‘alike from tendencies towards despotism revenue so limited that the companies 
The tradi-|as separate corporations would probably | 
tions must be those of justice ir accgrd-; have been of short duration. 
| the 

For the! many 
authors of the constitution of the com- portant links in through lines of the Bay 
State company, 


law. not the power of men. 


and from the evils of courts. 


‘ance with settled law. 
tion than ours perceived this. 


An older genera- 


monwealth of Massachusetts took care 
to eonstruct the framework they reared 
“to the end it may be a government of 
pei and not of men.’ 


Many Class Reunions 


mencement Exercises 


During the interval between class day 
and commencement day yesterday there 


was another dax of festivities and mer- 


ry-making for the Harvard classes which 
are holding special reuhions this vear, 
the Harvard Club on Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston, 
activities. Here the classes of 1891, | 
members of other classes congregate 
for a while. 


The classes of 1896 and 1901 staged 
a musical show at the Hotel Somerset 
last night which afforded amusement for 
the 600 graduates of these two classes 
for the evening. The 
class of 1918 had _ possession the 
Hotel Lenox for several hours. 

Harvard 65, 69 and 84 classes held 


of 


terday, 13 of 65 attending. The 69 
dinner was attended by 23. i 

Of the class of 97 there were 75 pres- 
‘ent at the Engineers Club, XJ. P. Hal- 
‘lowell presiding. The class ot 71 mus- 


tered 35 members at the Algonquin. 


Judge Jabez Fox presided. The speakers 


included’ E. F. Whitney, W. 

Bigelow and Harvey X. Shepard. 
Thirty members of the. Harvard clase 
85 attended an informal dinner at 
evening. Among 
present were Congressman | 


Sturgis 


the members 


Sydney J. Jennings, president of the 
United States Smelting Works of New 


| York. - 
The Boston Atheltic Association Was titions contained this provision, 
where the banquet of the |. 


class of 93 of Harvard was held last 
night. Seventy members were present. 

Henry Wheeler, secretary of the class 
of 1878, was ‘host to about 40 of his 
classmates last night at his home, 183 
er street. 


Deep —U—ä——— 


_ BROOKLINE TEACHERS CLUB 


“The dinner will 


Fortunately, there is a 


|. 


We are coming tems in the country. 


will of of the portion operated by horse power 


The one threatens star it pe of construction. 


The determi— | electric cars was built by promoters, evi- 


THROUGH LINES © 


OBJECT OF BAY 
STATE SYSTEM 


—N—— en ae — — 7 
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Inspection Department Tells of 


the Reasons for Consolidation 
of 65 or More Companies 


N— . — — — 
— —— 


A little sale of the Right Kind of Bedding 
at even less than our former right kind of prices. 


$12.50 Layer Felt Mattress $9.95 


—One or two parts. Choice of ticks. Guaranteed odorless. 


$16.50 Floss Mattress $11.95 


—One or two parts. Choice of ticks. Guaranteed odorless. 


$37.50 Mattress $25.45 823 Box Spring $16.95 


—Hair mattress made of gray —Upholstered Box Spring. hi! 
drawings, covered with choice tempered spring; hair top; choice 
of tickings. One or two parts. of ticks. All sizes. 


$28 Mattress $21.45 $6.00 Wire Spring $4.75 


—Pure S. A. Hair Mattress in one —Guaranteed National wire spring. 
or two parts. Variety of tickings. | Block tin plated, full helical. 
(Winter Street—Third Floor) | All sizes. 


= SHEPARD NORWELL COMPANY 


George W. Bishop, chief of the in- 
spection department of the public ser- 
vice commission, who was a railroad and | | 
| later a public service commissioner dur- i 


was a witness at the 6 cent fare hear- 


Edwin F. Dwelley, an individual remon- 


strant of Lynn, on the reasons which 
prompted him and his associates to 


Touching upon the action of the com- | 
mission of which he was a member, Mr. 
| Bishop said. | 

“The consolidation of the street rail- 
way companies, since 1895, which now 
form a part of -the Bay State Street 


were promoting schemes. He could not 
imagine why the Woburn and Reading 
was built. 


I. un. then took up the examination. 
He also attempted to get at the names 
of the roads Mr. Bishop had said were 
lines of cars, thus avoiding the neces- built by promoters ior sale and prolit. Taking up the operation of the Bay 
sity of. passengers transferring at vari- Under examination, Mr. Bishop said State lines ax a whole, Mr. Bishop said 
ous points on the system; in a more the original Brockton street railway was that in 1905 there were 1032 derailmen's 
satisfactory and economical distribution built in accordance with public need. due to defective track. In 115 there 
of cars and power; in the introduction As for the Broekton & Holbrook, he said were 382. The principal cause of deraii- 
and extension of transfer privileges, as the ‘persons who put money in it took ments is lack of renewals. The com- 
well as the elimination of various zones chances.“ pany has placed an average of 142,756 
all of which would be in the public in-| “You mean this was one of the specu- ties annually. It should have placed 
terest. It was the claim of the man- | lative roads?“ asked the attorney. 195.000. No more hand-thrown signals 
agement that uniform maintenance of | “Yes,” replied the witness. The Brock- should be installed. These are out of 
ton & Stoughton was “a fair proposi- | ‘date. Mr. Bishop would spend $5000 to 
tion.“ make the present ones Wan pret.” 


The Brockton, Bridgewater & Taunton | 
ARMY AND NAVY 


was in the class of those built by pro- | 
moters for profit. The Brockton & East 

‘Special to The Christian Science Moniter from 
its Washington Bureau 


Bridgewater was in the speculative class. 
The Dartmouth, Somerset & Swansea | g 
f 8 ** IN, . : ö 
and the Georgetown, Rowley & Ipswich ' WASHEM caine 1. © The: following 
7 ˙ ite dak wlcea | special orders were issued Thursday: 
call the status of the Globe and Fall Army Orders 
| River lines. The Gloucester City road The following transfers to the active 
list of the army are announced: 
Maj. William O0. Owen, retired: 


was a legitimate proposition. The Glou- | 
‘cester, Essex & Beverly was a very 
cheap affair,” and if we were an investor Ben H. Dorey. retired: 
the witness would not expect dividends. | Min: 1 
Will 5 4 f 
lle had a little more faith in the Glouce - 5 
Navy Orders 


ter & Rockport. 
Thomas Snowden, detached com- 


such consolidation, with no increase of 
stock, bonds or floating debt, would re- 
sult in the introduction of through 


lx follow, resulting in a substantial sav- 
It is doubtful if 
this optimistic view ever materialized. | 

“The Bay State Street Railway Com- 


It 
is one of the largest street railway sys- 
It has a mile: 
904.78 miles in Massachusetts. of | Capt 
Le 
Capt. Robert C. 


Jackson. 


and 367.75 miles south of Beston. While 
a portion of this street railway was con- 
structed to be operated by horse pow r 
about 420. miles were constructed to be 
operated by electric power. Nearly all 


Harold L. 


The Hanover system was a desirable; Capt. 
property, said Mr. Bishop. The Haver- mand Wroming, to home and wait or- 
hill & Andover was not a profitable in- 4 
vestment and the Haverhill, Georgetown | Florid foe 
& Danvers was in the same class. The pion os commana 
Lawrence & Reading was promising, but Lieut. J. W. 
the Lowell & Boston was very poor. The. necticut. to Dixie 
Lynn belt line was a fair proposition. _ Lieut. I. . 
Mr. Bishop said the Milton & Danvers | ' te Tilinele oe gunnery officer: 
It is most road was a legitimate railway. Good 
judgment would have prompted its con- 
| struction. ary duty 
Commissioner Eastman asked the wit - Baxter, 
ness if he had the same ideas about these Lieut. 
roads at the time they were built. | 
Owing 4 “Yes,” replied Mr. Bishop. “I might 
consolidation of these properties | a he added, Saat re Deen n Fete 
of tin “‘Weiied- teen bechans ton: road man all of my years, and I never 
put a cent in a share of stock or a, 
bond of any railroad. That shows my ington, to wait orders at Catonville, Md: 
confidence in them.” ‘Lieut. (J. G.) H. S. Keep, detached 
Mr. Bishop continued that he did not Georgia, to New Jersey; Lieut. (J. G. 
have much confidence in the Mystic G. L. Dickson. detached works New 
Valley line. or in e Needham and Bos- London Ship & Engine Company, to K-1; 
ton. The New Bedford, sliddleboro and. Lieut. (J. G.) H. A. Ellis, to Georgia; 


Comdr. Bronson, de- 
to 


Hayward, 


ders: Lieut. 


tached 


has been replaced by a more substantial 
Denver: 

“The larger portion of the railway 
construeted for electric operation should 
receive early attention. A large portion 
of the railw ay constructed for the use of 


detached Con- 
as executive officer; 
detached Marietta, 
Lieut. R. 
to tempor- 
(J. G.) ¥ 
to naval academy, Annapolis; 
(J. Gado. Canc. de- 
tached McDougal, to flag lieutenant and 
division 


Irwin, 


dently for sale and profit. S. Culp, detached St. Louis, 


Maryland: Lieut. 


‘was at hand, as many of the 


Housland, 
‘aide staff of commander 73 
Lieut. (J. G.) C. Latham, to N. H., 
New York: Lieut. (J. G.) 1. A. Sym- 


and as such are indis- 
pensable. 

“My report was not intended to re | 
fleet on the experienced and able man- 
agement of the Bay State Street Rail- 


| department in making an examination | 
Day of Meny-Makive Precedes Com- | of the property and records of this com- 


way Company. I very much appreciate 


the cooperation of the officials with this Brockton; the Norfolk Central and the Lieut. (J. G.) IL. P. Wenzell, detached 


Providence and Taunton were undoubt- Memphis, to Tucker; Lieut. (J. G.) H. 
‘edly built for profit and sale. In itself, WwW, Northeroft, detached Delaware, to 
| the Reading and Lowell was not profit- McDougal. 

able. He could not recall what he Ensign H. H. H. Harrison, detached 
thought of the Reading, Wakefield and San Francisco, to Dixie. Ensign W. XI. 
| Lynnfield. But he had no faith in the A. Wynne, detached Rhode Island, to Cel- 
Salem and Wakereld. The Taunton and tic. Ensign J. D. Hull, detached Denver, 
Brockton was a good thing for anyone to Whipple. Surg. F. G. Abeken, to X. 


pany for the purpose of preparing this | 
report. All information requested has 
been given freely and without reserve. 
“IT have made no attempt to fix the’ 
responsibility for the present untortu- 
nate situation of this company, This 


1874 and 1910 held reunions and 
q hited requiring prompt attention. 
Tonight the club is to, 
have a band concert and serve refresh- 


he determines such a | ments for its members and their guesis. 


thing to be — and such another to 


being the center of the on various occasions to call to the at- 


who wanted to take a chance with his H., Great Lakes. Surg. C. C. Grieve, de- 
| money. The Wakefield and Stoneham | tached N. H., Great Lakes, June 26. to 
and the West Roxbury and Roslindale | Utah. 


department has considered it necessar 


tention of the officials of this company 
‘certain conditions existing en the prop- | 
Such 
proposals have been courteously but 
regretfully received and conditions com- 
‘plained of promptly remedied.” | 

Mr. Bishop had recommended Bay 
State expenditures for improvements as 
follows: : 

For road-bed and track, $1,659,720: 
for signals, $460,000; for equipment, 
earbarns and shops, $2,120,400; for 
power stations and feed lines, $910,500, 
or a total recommended expenditure of 
$5,150,620. | 

Mr. Dwelley laid emphasis on that 
part of the Bishop report dealing with | 
the approval of the commission to the | 
consolidations of the individual lines. 
He read from letters of Bentley W. War- 
ren, which are incorporated in the 
Bishop report. One of these contained 


Plenty of women's 
and misses' 


NAVY TAFFETA 
dresses Af $9 50 


MADE 
The most wanted thing today. New styles of women’s navy 


taffeta dresses THURSDAY, copied from higher priced dresses. 
‘ 


A word picture of the new 
midsummer dresses. 


concerning % B. Winslow. N. H. D. Arnold and 


f 


f 


| 


| he 


| 


Aldrich, superintendent. of | said the witness, “I should not, think of : 
Like an earlier traveler he claimed eiti- schools in Brookline, is to be the guest | making any changes in officers. They : 
zenship; but the ‘announcement which of bonor at a dinner to be given this | 
loosed the bonds of Saint Paul before a, evening | by the Brookline Teachers Club 
Roman. centurion made no impression at the Hotel Vendome. 
upon an American administrative offi- | celebrate the completion et Mr. Aldrich's 
An appeal to the highest court in sixteenth year in his present position 
plain denial that aud the first year of the Brookline 
an American citizen, whose life, liberty ! Teachers (lub. Tt will be presided over 
and property were supposedly protected by the club president, Miss Mary Me- 
= ot oe of the Pierce school. 


1893-1916 
The Filene idea of | 
experimenting : 


@Probably the one bi 
reason for the growth ¢ 
this store is its idea of 
experimentation, its be- 
lief that things can al- 
ways be 3 
quent . —— 


the statement that one of the original 
companies would not increase its fare 
on account of consolidation. | 
Questioned by Judge Meaney Mr. 
Dwelley said his purpose was to show 
that many of the original petitions for 
consolidation . eontained the provision 
that the rates would not be increased. 
Judge Meaney said the commission 
would take it for granted that n 


$9.50 for matrons’ afternoon dresses of 
black and white striped voile, with 


long pointed overdrape bande@ with 
velvet. 


$5.85 for women’s ruffled paisley dresses 
in all the lovely summer flower shades. 


$7.50 for seVeral new styles of women’s 
black and white striped voile dresses. 


$3.95 for women’s Roman striped em- 
broidered voiles. 


$3.95 for women’s dot and dash plaid 
voiles in the Russian coat style. 


For $9.50 there are Russian blouse 


The point in Mr. Bishop's. et 
that à large portion of the railway was 
built for sale and proſit was taken up 
by Mr. Dwelley; but the witness said 

could not, off-hand, indicate just 
what these roads were. 
“Would you recommend a better. man- 
agement for the Bay State company!“ 
asked Mr. Dwelley. 
“If I had control of the company,” 


ee “wrappers Sear 


the beginning of what is 
nom the Filene Machine- 


——— — — 
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For $7.50 8 with 
ome be 2 and skirts that button 


The $5 linen and beach cloth dresses are 
made in the simple one-piece style 
that is always in demand—with big 
patch pockets, fitted belt and pique . 


- good features of both 
wrapper and two-piece | 
dress. 


Ne en ee thins 
with other dresses — 
sides house dresses. 

co 


28 IMPROVING bia At $9.50 there are new styles with very. 
{ jenc’e Mall Orders full pleated’ skirts. yoked or sailor 
—Sisth. Fleer) „collar coats and hiteching-pest belts. 


WASHINGTON STREET AT SUMMER, BOSTON 


are able and experienced men.“ 

“Should their salaries be reduced? 
he was asked. 
~ “] would rather not answer that,” re- 
plied Mr. Bishop. 

I hoped you would Say you. would 
not reduce salaries, for that would be 
my view of it,” closed Mr. Dwelley. ; 

Arthur G. Wadleigh, “ W ! of 
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of this book, 3 
remarkable men 
st be constantly kept in 
uthor is severely limited 
vasion of his ideas in re- 
by the terms of the deed 
e lectureship was created. 
indicated with character- 
the first lecture: 
1s honored by an invita- 
share in the perennial de- 
enters round what Lord 
d as Natural Religion, | 
what kind of contribu- 
unfitted to make. Per- 
neideration had preceded 
he invitation, instead of 
might have declined the 


n which the lecturer has 
lf from these limitations 
Instead of dealing pri- 
is own conceptions, he 
ler examination the opin- 
jin man” on many of the 
fe which interest him. 
ur himself is largely re- 
urpose of criticism of the 
ors, in which capacity, it 
say, he shows his usual 
wer. Such criticism is 
jelly against the views 
himself; it is more 
des ively against the 
d the systems of phil- 
it Paul terms this world, 
gu inst metaphysicians, as 
uotation shows; 
of course, that the meta- 
s to rethink the universe; 
oes not. The metaphysi- 
n inclusive system where 
be rationally housed. The 
ss ambitious, He is con- 
kind of knowledge he 
men and things—so far 
ence has already told him 
y it tells him more. And, 
uring thus made for him 
| wilderness of the un- 
s at home. Here he can 
yn affairs; here he needs 
help him. If philosophy 
him about questions on 
uns little to say, he will 
always that the prob- 
are interesting, and the 
them easily understood. 
or example, to hear about 
» a God, and his Soul, if 
But he turns silently 
cussions on the One and 
ubject and Object, on de- 
ty, on the possibility of 
ee and Time, on Reason 
on the nature of Experi- 
ogical characteristics of 
‘hese may be very proper 
aph ns, but clearly 
ies for him.” 
d with is, therefore, 
emot. of the human 
fed in every-day affairs. 
t be true to say that 
its himself to the com- 
bok upon life, to which 
ch violent objection, for 
of his argument “on ex- 
th emotion rare for all, 
my.“ And one of the 
ortions of the book 
of his own intellectual 
university student, 
ed from the authority 
lem of J. S. Mill. But 
author does base his ar- 
de emotions and beliefs 
n, and before criticizing 
at which he arrives, it 
to state his position in 
e as far as possible. 
atural in one who re- 
ly “seventies,” the doc- 
and of Herbert Spen- 
‘center of the field of 
ugh they are here at- 
insufficient to explain 
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leave unimpaired the possibility of a 


| personal relation between Himself and 
the | those whom he has created.” 


His hear- 
ers are warned that he does not intend 
to provide them with a philosophical 
system, not because he despises philo- 
sophical ‘systems, or those who labor 
to construct them; but in part because 


be has none to recommend, and in part 


because it seems to him doubtful wheth- 
er at our present stage of development 
a satisfactory system is possible. What 
then does he offer us? The answer given 
expressly 16— 4 point of view.” But 
it should be added that Mr. Balfour also 
makes it very elear that, in his opinion, 
philosophers in general have nothing 
much better than this to offer since “the 
contents of a system are always react. 
ing on its fundamental principles, so 
that no philosophy can flatter itself that 
it will not be altered out of all recog- 
nition as knowledge grows.” 

Sufficient perhaps has now been said 
to make it manifest that the “point of 
view” presented in these lectures is not 
only somewhat nebulous but extraordi- 
narily disheartening. .To say “that a 
world where God is either denied of ig- 
nored is a world where some higher 
values are greatly impoverished,” does 
not carry us very far. Nor, indeed, 
would it be just to the lecturer to make 
the assuniption that his own views in re- 
gard to a Supreme Being end at this 
point. It is not so. Most of the diffi- 
culty arises as has already been indi- 
cated, from the method of investigating 
the mind of the plain man, rather than 
Mr. Balfour’s own mind. No doubt had 
the opposite method been pursued, these 
lectures would not have been lectures on 
natural religion. There are, however, 
glimpses here and there of the manner in 
which he would himself surmount the dif- 
ficulties inherent in making the creator 
of all things responsible for the crudities 
and inharmony of a world developed, at 
any rate in the lower stages, under the 
conditions of “natural selection.” Speak- 
ing of the heavy problem of evil, he 
offers “that in the love of God by the 
individual soul, the collision of ends 
for that soul loses all its harshness.“ “ 
And elsewhere he declares that God “is 
Himself the condition of scientific knowl- 
edge.” Yet we are once more brought 
up against the fact that Mr. Balfour is 
speaking of an anthropomorphic deity 
when he says that he could not himself 
“be quite content with any form of The- 
ism which did not sustain in every essen- 
tial part the full circle of human inter- 
ests.” 

A contrast may be drawn between the 
lecturer’s mere point of view and the 
firm philosophic outline of another 
writer, whose investigations into theism 
and humanism covered much the same 
period, and who has said “Man outlives 
finite mortal definitions of himself, ac- 


cording to a law of the ‘survival of the 


fittest. Man is the eternal idea of his 
divine Principle, or Father.” (“No and 
Yes,” by Mary Baker Eddy, page 25.) 
Both these thinkers, the young Cam- 
bridge undergraduate and the New Eng- 
land woman, already nearing middle age, 
were meeting the same extreme condi- 
tions of materialistic thought, typically 
embodied in Herbert Spencer’a “Syn- 
thetic Philosophy.” For the former, as 
these lectures witness, it was feasible to 
have des accommodements avec le ciel. | 
But for the latter there could be no com- 
promise, She could not accept any form 
of theism which sustained in every es- 
sential part the full circle of human in- 
terests, for she saw that to do so would 
be to place herself in the position indi- 
cated by the master Philosopher, Meta- 
physician and Scientist of all times, 
when he said, “Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it.“ In her own words: 
“How true it is that whatever is 
learned through materia! sense must be 
lost because such so-called knowledge is 
reversed by the spiritual facts of being 
in Science. That which material sense 
calls intangible, is found to be substance. 
What to material sense seems substance, 
becomes nothingness, as the sense-dream 
vanishes and reality appears (Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, 
page 312). | 
It is at this point, then, that we reach 
the fundamental weakness of the lec- 
turer’s position. To declare for a theory 
of God and His universe which shall sus- 
tain in every essential part the full cir- 
cle of human interests, is to place man 
(or his equivalent—-a manlike deity) at 
the center of being, and to recognize, as 
part of the divine economy, every imper- 
fection involved in the struggle for ex- 


rl istence. To deny, on the other hand, the 
pro- validity of the information supplied by 
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the material senses, and to affirm that 
the universe is at all points character- 
ized by that perfection which is an- 
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trotter, will tell of his visit to Maechu 
| Andes, in the July Century. 


now, and especially in the dance as con- 
: manuel's The Antique Greek Dance“ ha 1 
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af 


purport to give information. 

It may be said that the lecturer him- 
self lays stress upon the difference be- 
tween what he calls the “causal series 
and the cognitive series of beliefs.” He 

ints out that the “act of intuition” 

y which we perceive an object, is entire- 
ly different from the train of messages 
reaching us from that object. Neverthe- 
less, since these intuitions themselves in- 
volve that which is untrue and inhar- 
monious, he is still moving in the squir- 
rel’a cage of material consciousness, 
which has no door opening into the spir- 
itual consciousness, “That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit,” | 

Those who have read and comprehend- | 
ed the textbook of Christian Science 
(Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures) will readily dispose of both 
series of beliefs. In regard to the causal 
series, it disappears in the exact degree | 
in which God is understood to be the 
only cause; in regard to the cognitive, 
it becomes a scientific understanding, 
not of the things that perish, but of 
Him “in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being.” And let those who have 
not read the textbook, but who find 
themselves dissatisfied with the point of 
view developed in these lectures, consider | 
that there are men and women, old and 
young, in every walk of life, of every | 
degree of intellectual attainment, who | 
find in Mrs. Eddy’s writings that sud- 
den flash of some great philosophie dis- 
covery,” for which Mr. Balfour thinks 
we are still waiting in darkness. These 
writings have thrown a new light upon 
the greatest of all books dealing with 
the human and the divine. They show 
that the so-called miracles of the most 
scientific man who has appeared in the 
world’s history were inductive proofs 
(capable of repetition) of that natural 
religion which will ultimately swallow 
up all religions that admit the reality of 
sin, disease and death. And deductively, 
as well as inductively, they, make it 
clear that religion, metaphysics, ethics, 
mat het ies, and Science are not so many 
separate, and sometimes conflicting ele- 
ments of knowledge, but that they all 
find their harmonious development with- 
in that unified theism and humanism 
which sees man in the image of God, and 
not God in the image of man. 


—— — ee ee 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Benjamin Sulte, descendant of a sol- 
dier who fought under Montcalm and a 
man prominent among the French 
Canadian authors who write on Can- 
adian history, has been given the degree 
of LL.D. by the University of Toronto. 


Rupert Brooke’s poems have had a | 
‘gale of 22,000 copies. 
Frank Sanborn of Concord, writing | 
on Bergson, interjects the interesting 
comment that “Kindred by race but dif- 
ferently trained, Bergson is the Bran- 
deis of psychology, and Brandeis, in a 
more practical and immediate manner, 
is the Bergson of social reform and 
jurisprudence.” 


— 


— ee 


Charles Franeis Adams, who was one 
of the first of northern publicists and 
authors to do justice to southerners like 
Lee, had a monument bas-relief in his 
honor unveiled st the University of Vir- 
ginia last week. 


Wallace Stevens, with a play called | 
“Three Travelers Watch a Sunrise,” won | 
the prize of $100 offered by Poetry, the | 
Chicago journal devoted to verse, for 
the best one-act play. | 

John Cowper Powys is writing a «ec- 
ond novel to be called “Rodmor.” He 
also has had the temerity to compile a 
list of the “100 best books” and to give | 
a reason for his choices. | 


Persons with memories going back to 


ioned methods of teaching reading will 
enjoy the southern woman’s article on 
“The Sixth Reader” in the July Yal€ 
Review. In the same magazine, Prof 
William Lyon Phelps writes on Henry 
James. . 


Lorado Taft’s history of American | 


sculpture has the merit of being written | 
by an artist who has achieved admirable 
results in the same field as the artists 
whom he describes. 

Paderewski has written on “Poland, 
Past and Present,” and the book is be- 
ing sold for the benefit of Poles in 
Europe who are in need. 


Eura Pound, the American poet and 
radical, has written a biography of 
Gaudier-Brzeska, the sculptor, whose 
sacrifice for France is thus eommemo- 
rated. 


George Middleton has a four - aet play, 
“The Road Together,” ready for publi- 
cation. He caters to a reading public. 


Harry A. Franck, the pedestrian globe 
in the 


Piechu, the Incas’ fastness 


There is so much interest in the dance 
ceived by the Greeks, that Maurice Em- 


been translated by Harriet Jane Beau- 
ley, and is now to be had. 


The Bellman of Minneapolis in com- 
memorating its tenth anniversary as the 
literary weekly of the Northwest with 
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Muir attained unto some years ago, he 


which city life provides. 


childhood’s pedagogies and the old-faeh- | 


i hectic life of the daily whirl for several | 


b Emerson long ago set forth when be 


Hamlin Garland, a product of the 
middle West, who knows the East and 
is often a visitor in its cities and lit - 
erary eenters, but who consistentiy keeps 
his residence somewhere in the upper 
Mississippi valley, assigns much of the 
faulty quality of literature produced in 
the United States today “te New York 
and its crowds” and to the effect of 
the metropolis upon talented writers who 
are drawn thither from all parts of the 
country, not omitting Boston. Indeed, 
he goes further and questions whether 
an urban environment in itself is not 
demoralizing, New York’s influence being 
only the more baneful because the city 
is so much larger, more heterogeneous 
and commercialized than most—yea, than 
all other cities on the continent. 


Comment of this kind, of course; in- 
stantly provokes rejoinder, in self - de- 
fense, by authors from the interior and 
from the smaller cities and rural towns 
who have found their way to communi- 
ties where authors congregate and books 
are published. City-born and city-bred 
authors will not concede for a moment 
that their nativity and urbanization | 
handicap them in the race for fame or 
in their capacity to serve the race. 
Consequently, Mr. Garland may count 
upon a lively season of correspondence 
with his fellow craftsmen, and on a 
“lating” in literary journals edited and 
issued in cities and mainly for urban 
readers. Nevertheless he has raised an 
old issue in a new form, and one well 
worth thinking about. 


One can readily understand why, if an 
author is chiefly interested in the fleet- 
ing, ever-changing, motion-picture-like 
aspects of contemporary life for data, 
and expects to market his or her wares 
in markets where producer and middle- 
man and consumer all profit by a quick 
realization on capital, then he or she 
should camp by the side of Lake Michi- 
gan or ‘by the Hudson, at Chicago or 
New York. But if a man is to become 
what either John Burroughs or John 


may live in a mountain cabin overlook- 
ing the Hudson and Catskills or he may 
be lord of the Yosemite domain! So 
with the poet. It has not been neces- 
sary for George Sterling. of California 
to live in San Francisco or to come 
east to New York as Edwin Markham 
did. Robert Frost, author of “North of 
Boston,” has won a national reputation 
while working on a remote New Hamp- 
shire farm. Authors whose work is 
mainly informational and reproductive 
naturally covet access to men of many 
types and to large and rich accumula- 
tions of books in public libraries. Au- 
thors whose work is creative and inspi- 
rational,who need to brood and meditate, 
who find in. nature and in the history 
of the race viewed collectively the main 
themes of their thought and writing, 
have less need of the urban environ- 
ment and the ceaseless human touch“ 


Two of three great thinkers that the 
United States has produced in the realm 
of the intellect, Jonathan Edwards and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, were dwellers in 
the small towns of their time. Jeffer- 
son, greatest of the statesmen of his 
period in intellectual fertility and range 
of speculative interest and acute com-. 
ment, was a Virginia country gentleman. 
It was not until Mr. Roosevelt came 
to the presidency that the country really 
had a city-born, city-bred and urban- 
minded chief executive, though he, of 
course, by his life on the western plains, 
consorting with cowboys and hunters, 
had somewhat modified his distinctive 
urban sort of education. 


The truth is ‘that one cannot arbitra- 
rily say that for A it will be better for 


him to work out his career as a thinker | 
and man of letters in a city environ- | 
ment, and for B it will be better for 
im to live his lifé in the inland small | 
town. 


Experience here, as in so many | 
other phases of life, will be the best 
guide. Walter Prichard Eaton went 
from Boston to New York to be a dra- | 
matic critic, won his place, lived the 
years, and then deliberately shook the | 
dust of the city off his feet, fled to the 


Berkshire hills, found a Spot where na- 


ture as well as man could be studied; 
and now he is master of two arts, that 
of dramatie criticism, which he does at 
his leisure, and that of nature interpre- 
tation. He goes to the great city for 
what it can give and for what he must 
have in order to continue his profes- 
sional work; but his higher personal 
life he lives among the hills, So with 
Ray Stannard Baker alias “David Gray- 
son,“ who came on from the West, en- 
camped in New York, probed and purged | 
its slums and its, millionaire haunts’ of | 
wickedness, and for a season was a fac: | 
tor in metropolitan journalism of a high- 
er sort accusing and judging commercial. | 
ism and immorality in high places. But 
he too in the course of time sought the 
hills about Amherst in the Connecticut 
valley for a place of abode for himself 
and his children. 
peared where formerly there had been 
the crusader. “David Grayson” ‘began 
to preach good will, neighborliness, the 
worth of all men, and the, workableness 
of the gospel of Jesus. New Vork is 
still near enough to him to. use it as 
base of publishing operations; but Am- 
herst is home. — : ee 


This way lies the solution of the trou- 
ble which Mr. Garland has touched upon. 
Modern modes of living, communication, 
bartering, publishing and writing all 
facilitate that way of living which. 


; 


it with his fellow residents of Long 


other country in Europe at the present 
time to make such a fair and reasonable 
attempt to proceed placidly and with 


acter, he has had with the most eminent 
| people, including members of the royal 


musieians 
term of “interview” hardly suffices for 


but in a very real sense presents a pic- 


Then the sage ap- 


ity—so 
associations, intellectual stimulus en 
such necessities go—and yet not live 


within it. He may club it with his ſel- 


low craftsmen in Manhattan and farm 


Island or North Jersey. He can dine 
with his publisher in Boston and sup 
with his children in Scituate or in Ham- 
ilton. He can breakfast with his kine- 
folk in Lake Forest and reve] with the 


“Cliff Dwellers” of Chicago in the evening. 


In short the modern author, if he wills 
to can be both urban and rustic. 


But if one, either by foree of circum- 
stances or by choice, does happen to be 
an urbanite, does it inevitably follow 
that if an author, he is thereby debarred 
from the benefits of solitude, nature, and 
those phases of rural life on which its 
champions are wont to dwell? As 4 
matter of fact one need not be of the 
crowd unless one wishes to. Indeed one 
can be lost and hide in it better than 
in the pitiless publicity of the small 
village, And as for nature, a sunset or 
a moonrise are what they are primarily 
independently of all earthly settings and 
are as glorious seen from an apartment 
house window or roof as when viewed 
from a hilltop, And as for the stars! 
Seen from the depths of a city canyon 
they are quite as remote as when 
watched from the hollows of a mountain | 
vale. No! If the auther in taking up 
residence in the great city falls from the 
high estate which he had in his village, 
town or small city home, it is not be- 
cause of his environment solely. The 
eritie must get within as well as look 
about for the causes of any faithlesaness 
to ideals, literary or moral. 


THINGS AN AUDACIOUS 
SPANIARD HAS HEARD 


“Lo Que 8é Por Mi.“ by El Caballero 
Audaz. Illustrated. Madrid. 3 Pesetas net. | 


MADRID, Spain-—It is given to no 


good effect to the advancement of some 
departments of its higher life as Spain. 
The peninsula indeed has its troubles 
and anxieties, grave ones, during the ex- 
isting world crisis, and to a large extent 
it is preoccupied with them, but it ex- 
erts a gallant endeavor to make a good 
advance along the nobler intellectual 
paths, to continue with the great work 
of its own reawakening and to labor well 
in the fields of natural science, art, lit- 
erature and music, in regard to which its 
history is so full of riches, while other 
nations find themselves almost at a 
standstill in these matters. It is true 
that in intellectual matters Spain at the 
present time is doing well, and gives fine 
promise of assuming a far higher place 
in the world in the near future than she 
has done for many generations, even 
centuries. It is particularly noticeable 
that about Spanish journalism and lit- 
erature—comparatively small though the 
volume of the latter may be as yet— 
and the better for the fact, there is an 
excellent tone. 

“Tio Que Se Por Mi,” a new volume of 
sketches. considerations and conversa- 
tions with some of the foremost figures 
in different departments of the life of 
Spain today, gives an emplasis to these 
reflections. The pen name of “the fear- 
less gentleman” is that of Sefior José 
Maria Carretero, a popular novelist and 
a very skillful contributer to the periodi- 
cal in which he has made a specialty of 
conversations, of a very intimate char- 


family, the leading statesmen, the most 
eminent writers and thinkers, successful 
and others. The standard 


these discussions, because there is about 
them an intimacy, a quality and infor- 
mation that few writers, even in Spain, 
where confidence is not rare, are in a po- 
sition to impart to such work. Sefior 
Carretero hag acquired a reputation for 
his honesty of purpose, his careful and 
tactful workmanship, his personal knowl- 
edge of events and movements, and his 
“audacity,” to use the term he has ap- 
plied to himself, that has given him ad- 
mission to the thoughts of the most re- 
served of his countrymen. The result is 
that this little book not only abounds in 
personal information, often of a most 
piquant character, and naive confessions, 


ture of Spanish intellectual action in 
these days. 

The key to the peculiar quality of the 
confessions is afforded by the first in 
the book, for here Sr. Carretero is in the 
most intimate conversation with a writer 
who stands high among the greatest lit- 
erary workers of the world—Benito 
Galdés. Don Benito has the reputation 
in Spain, not indeed for being inacces- 
sible to interviewers, but for defying 
them at the meeting, and that in the 
subtlest way, for with an ingenious 
skill, and a perfect courtesy, he con- 
trives to interview those who come to 
him, and to leave his own confessions 
unrelated. At the beginning of his chap- 
ter Sr. Carretero conveys this charac- 


teristic of the subject, but he at last 


gains from the master a real confession, 
and we come to know something more 


of the writer of more than a hundred | j 
novels and other works—books that will 


Bre and not mere ephemeral . things, 
— tell of ‘the rise and 
and sad troubles of Spain, volumes that 


Fonta 


“For me,” Galdés tells his interviewer 
with a touch of bitterness, “my books 
have produced little, but for others they 
have made riches.” 

Can we do nothing great, asks Sr. 
Carretero, yothing worthy of him, to 
avoid this 44 state of things? Happily 
there is some reason to think that Spain 
now gives a proper answer to this ques 
tion. And for the future Galddés pro- 
poses to give us three more novels of 
the famous “Episodios Naeionales, and 
they will be “Sagasta,” “Cuba,” and 
‘Alfonso XIII.“ and an expedition to 


ing. The book is called “In the World.” 


One of the most interesting of recent 
announcements in the world of letters, 
is that of a fortheoming book by Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck. This is a collection 
of sayings and writings on the violation 
of Belgian neutrality in August, 1914. 
The book is entitled, The Wrack of the 
Storm,” and will be translated by 
Teixeira de Mattos. 


A new volume of essays by E. V. 
Lucas is to appear shortly entitled 
“Cloud and Silver.” 


Two important studies of distinguished 
men of letters are announced in the 


Buenos Aires is also contemplated. 


Don Armando Palacio Valdés, in an- 
other chapter, has some extremely inter- 7 


est ing things to say, and points of view 
to offer. He is regarded in many quarters 
as the most popular novelist in Spain 
today; it is dy no means certain that 
he is not the greatest literary artist. 
There is the hot flash of imagination in 
his work that is not always present in 
the writings of Galdés, who, as some of 
us believe, has been too industrious. 


Palacio Valdés is of a more independent | 


type. He is a master; he tells us that 
having nothing that he feels he must 
write at the moment, all the gold of 
the world will not persuade him to make 
an attempt, but yet he has an enormous 
faith in the future of Spanish literature. 
It is, he thinks, the fault of the Span- 
ish public, and some other considera- 


tions with which the authors have noth- 


ing to do, that the place of the Spanish 
book is not now internationally higher 
than it is. The publie have needed edu- 
cating anew after long neglect, while 
they read only what came from France, 
and they hardly understood Galdés when 
he began to write. He confesses that 
he finds the foreign markets attractive, 
and that Spain does not yet reward her 
artists. His books have sold by hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies in America, 
a New York newspaper paid him one of 
his biggest fees for serial rights, and of 
one of his books, “Maximina,” a first 
edition of 200,000 copies was printed and 
soon exhausted. But near the end of his 
statement Palacio Valdés makes a re- 
mark that attracts us strangely. 
says that he has a little house at Cap 
Breton where he goes to pass the sum- 
mertime, and on such occasions he 
gathers French writers about him for 
his company. He said to these friends 
one afternoon—and it was before the 
war Are you certain that if Spain pos- 
sessed as many ships and guns as Eng- 
land, France, or Germany, her literature 
would not be considered as the first in 
the world?” 

The Condesa Pardo Bazan is another 
Spanish writer with a great interna- 
tional reputation, and there are critics 
of other lands who have solemnly and 
authoritatively ranked her as the fore- 
most living woman novelist. But La 
Condesa is much more than a fine teller 
of tales. She is a poet, romancer, lec- 
turer, essayist, and politician. Above 
all, she is “una radieal feminista.“ To 
her, feminism is the greatest thing and 
stands for the greatest work she has to 
do. And you cannot but admire and be 
impressed with the clear thinking, the 
deep reasoning and sharp perceptions of 
this Spanish lady. She has studied the 
times and circumstances with a marvel- 
ous judgment, and she has hopes for the 
rise of woman in Spain. If woman, she 
affirms, wishes to advance herself it 
is necessary in the first place that she 
should show a disposition in that direc- 
tion, and in the second that she should 
come upon some prepared ground and 
find some assistance in the man. La 
Condesa remembers that the government 
has done what it can, and women who 
wish to go to the universities may pre- 
pare themselves there for all classes of 
careers, but she feels that in Spain the 
advancement of feminis*: does not de- 
pend on the government. It depends on 
the abandonment of customs and ideas 
that are narrow-minded and stupid. “My 
work,’ adds La Condesa, in opening the 
doors to feminism in Spain has been 
purely personal; setting the example of 
doing all that I can that is forbidden 
to women, I have had the pleasure of 
being the first lady member of the 
Ateneo, and the first lady president of 
the section of literature, and the first 
and only woman who has been professor 
of 'the Escuela de Estudios Superiores in 
the Ateneo, the first member of the Real 
Sociedad Economica Matritense de Ami- 
gos de! Pais, and many other offices. I 
have no doubt that if women will follow 
my example feminism in Spain will be- 
come a fact.” : 


He | 


“Writers of Today Series.” The first, 
to be ready immediately, is “Joseph Con- 
d.“ by Hugh Walpole, aud the second 

“Henry James, by Miss Rebecca 


| West. 


All the world in every age has agreed 
to praise the character and gifta of 
Marguerite d’Angouléme, better known 
as Marguerite de Navarre. lu his in- 
teresting and scholarly work entitled 
“The Pearl of Princesses,” Noel Wil- 
liams is perhaps inclined to rate her 
literary talent a little too highly, for 
though she was a graceful poet and a 
writer of remarkable culture, neither in 
prose nor verse did she produce anything 
which earns the name of great. Among 
the most famous of French writers she 
does not rank, but as a woman of liter- 
ary insight and initiative she earned, and 
has preserved, the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the world of letters. Mar- 
guerite’s opportunities to indulge her 
tastes were exceptional and she made 
full use of them. 

With her brother's accession to the 
‘throne of Francis I., she became one of 
the most influential women in France. 
After her second marriage, which took 
place in 1527, to Henry of Navarre, she 
held miniature courts at Nérac and Pau, 
and here there assembled poets and art- 
ists, Protestants and freethinkers, dis- 
tinguished men of every variety of talent 
and doctrine. Here came Marot, Bona- 
venture, Peletier and many others who 
have sung Marguerite’s praises in verse. 
It is thought that the “Heptameron,” of 
which she is the reputed author, written 
on the lines of Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
which possesses considerable charm and 
ingenuity, though Sainte-Beuve has not 
been inclined to rate it very highly, may 
have been written in collaboration with 
other members of her household. Her 
printed letters would make good reading 
‘at any time, but they are particularly 
interesting as setting forth the spirit of 
the Renaissance of which Marguerite 
was one of the noblest representatives. 
Few women have exercised’ so wide an in- 
fluence over the thought of their times 
as did Marguerite of Navarre, and few 
could have wielded it so generously and 
so impartially. Brantéme, who lived 
when the afterglow of Marguerite’s great 
popularity had not yet faded inte mere 
historical evidence, had some interesting 
tales to tell about her and the ways in 
which she composed her stories. As she 
had many other occupations to fill her 
time, her writing was mostly done in 
her litter when she was on her travels. 
“I have heard this from my grand- 
mother,” writes Brantéme, “who alway 
went with her in her litter, as lady o 
honour, holding the inkstand while she 
wrote, which she did most deftly and 
quickly, more quickly than if she had 
dictated.” 


THROUGH GLACIER PARK 

“Through Glacier Park, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart; with illustrations: Houghton Mit- 
um Company, Boston and New York, 1016; 
price, 75 cents net, 

An invitation to take a vigorous and 
enlivening holiday to the Rocky Moun- 
tain divide is held out to the reader in 
the 90 pages that make up this chronicle. 
A reminder of the work the United 
States government is doing in the way 
of providing big, open air social centers 
or the nation, is contained in the au- 
thor's journal of her trip across the gla- 
ciers and around the cornices of the 
Montana trails. A hint of the possibili- 
ties of Alpine travel in America, with 
adventurous, yet safe and comfortable 
party organization, is here set forth in 
an hour and a half of hearty gamin talk. 
In the picturesque paragraphs the au- 
thoress is seen successively as one of 
a file of riders on the climbing side of 
a pass, as an angler at the brink of « 
pool or rapids learning how to cast for 
trout and as a competitor in a story-tell- 
ing group at a campfire. Wherever seen, 
she is a true traveler, putting herself 
into accord with her Indian surround- 
ings and at the same time remaining 
aympathetic with the civilization behind 
the hills. : Soe 
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| ome to have its effect on 


A letter 


ie 


Quarterly. 
Litt, D. Ernest M. 3 presi- 


dent · elect of Dart mouth College. 


D. D.— Aaron B. Hunter 76, principal 
of St. Augustine’s school, Raleigh, N. C. 
A. M.—George D. Pratt 93, conserva- 


tion commissioner of the state of New 


York | 

A portrait of William Hayes Ward 56 
was presented to the college by Professor 
Tyler. 

At the annual meeting of. the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society one senior was 
elected to membership on the basis of 
his undergraduate work, Hazen A. 
Chandler of Montpelier. 

The alumni dinner was held in Pratt 
gymnasium with Starr J. Murphy ’81, as 
toastmaster. Dean Olds, who has com- 
pleted the twenty-fifth year of teaching 
at Amherst, was presented with a silver 
loving cup filled with gold by his former 
students. The appointment of Dr. Albert 
Parker Fitch, president of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary of Cambridge, as pro- 
fessor of the history of religion and 
| Biblical literature was announcerd. Dr. 
Fitch is a graduate of Harvard and of 
Union Theological Seminary. It was 
announced also that the donor of the new | 
$250,000 college library, whose name had 
previously been withheld, was E, C. 
Converse of New York. The library is a 
memorial to his brother James. B. Con- 
verse, who was a member of the class 
of 1867. 


BRITAIN PLANS 
MONUMENT. FOR 
LORD KITCHENER 


(Continued from page one) 


cal reasoning which carried him to his 
decisions as in that instinct so often 
deeper and truer than our thoughts. It 
was that sure instinct which at the out- 
break of the war warned him of tlie 
mature of the terrible struggle in which 
we were involved which induced him to 
set about the formation of armies on a 
scale such as they had never dreamt of 
and at a time, as he believed, when no 
statesman of any party would have form- 
ed a conception so gigantic and yet, as 
events have shown, so necessary. It is 
for us who remain, Mr. Bonar Law added, 
to close our ranks with a single eye to 
securing that victory, the ultimate at- 
tainment of which he never doubted. 

Speaking for the Labor ‘party, Mr. 
Wardle gave a testimony to Lord Kitch- 
ener's great hold upon the working 
classes, 

There was no man in whom they had 
greater confidence and believed more 
firmly. One quality ‘above all others 
which appealed to them was that they 
believed him to be absolutely straight. 
There was no crookedness in him. They 
could always rely on his word and it 
was that which, in their hearts, would 
be. a much more imperishable monu- 


ment than any which the House might 
| erect to his memory. We have lost a 


great leader, he said, whom it will be 
difficult to replace, but the work which 
he began and in which we all feel the 
future of civilization is at’stake we shall 
assist in carrying to final and conclu- 
sive victory. 

Gen. 
Kitchener’s most vigorous critics, spoke 
eloquently in his praise, remarking on 
his indomitable personal courage and 
the great moral courage shown among 
other instances in his decision to hold 
a conference with members of the 
Commons. 

Finally Sir George Reid said Lord 
Kitchener was not only a great soldier 
but was a humane and farseeing states- 
man. He was conspicuous in repairing 
the ravages of war. 0 

In more than one place in Africa he 
freed the obscure downtrodden masses 
from the worst evils of the worst kind 
of barbarism, He laid amongst them the 
foundations of law and order. He es- 
tablished amongst them the beginnings 
of modern civilization. He created some 
sort of security for human lives. The 
exploits of his peaceful administration, 
Sir George Reid added, would outlive the 
luster even of his military triumphs: 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

On the proposition of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the Lower House 
adopted an amendment to the finance 
bill reducing the customs duty on cocoa 
from 6d. to 4½ d. per pound. An addi- 
tional tax on motor cars was also with- 
drawn and it was announced that an 
extra duty of 6d. per gallon is to be 
' imposed on petrol with certain excep- 
tions. Certain modifications in the in- 
come tax scale, giving relief to small 
unearned incomes ‘were imtroduced. 


FORTIFICATIONS 
BILL PASSES HOUSE 


| Special to The Christian nag 4 ‘Monitor from 
its Washington Burea 

WASHINGTON, D. C—The House 
today passed the fortifications bill, ap- 
propriating $35,000,000 for contracts 
and authorizations—an increase of some 
$16,000,000 over the last fortifications 
bill. An amendment by Representative 
Tavenner of Illinois, prohibiting use of 


| the stop-watch system in government 


| arsenals, was adopted, 197 to 115. The 


. e Following the 
a 
aod thelr 


final vote on the bill was 165 to 9. The 
‘House ‘then took up the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. 


WOMEN’S CLUB OUTDOOR CONCERT 
An outdoor concert will be held at the 
Women’s City Club tomorrow evening, 
when the choral society of the elub con- 
sisting of some 60 members will sing old- | 
fashioned songs, with special wet and 
duets under the direetion of Mrs. Henry 
re- 
to be served to members 

in the garden. 


* 


| shells on the station at Arnaville and 


Aviation: On the night of June 20-21 


was dispersed with rifle fire. 


| 


Sir Ivor Herbert, one of Lord 


put the Germans to flight, taking nine 


| OF THE “WAR 
| FROM CAPITALS 


i (Continued from page one) 


ehine guns twice broke the assaults of 

the Germans, who suffer:d heavy losses. 
There was an intermittent cannon- 
ing on the rest of the front. 


one of our bombing groups dropped 210 


276 on the military | establishments and 
the Metz station. 

Yesterday afternoon’s statement fol- 
lows: 

South of the Somme, before Mau- 
court, a detachment of the Germans 
which attempted to approach our lines 


Northwest of Rheims the Germans, 
after exploding two mines; delivered an 
attack against the trenches at Hill N 
108, south of Berry-au-Bac. Checked 
by our curtain of fire, this attack was 
defeated completely. 

On both banks of the Meuse our 
artillery and that of the Germans were 
rather active during the night. 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Europ n Bureau 
PETROGRAD, Russia, Thursday—An 
official statement issued yesterday says: 
Desperate fighting continues in the re- 
gion north of Gadomitchi, on the Styr. 
The village of Gruziatyn changed hands 
several times. Yesterday afternoon we 
entered the village and captured eleven 
officers, 400 men and six machine-guns, 
but gusts of German artillery fire com- 
pelled us to evacuate the town again. 
With furious persistence the Germans 
operating in the region of Vorontschine, 
northwest of Kiselin, under cover of gusts 
of artillery fire from both light and heavy 
guns, made repeated attacks on the even- 
ing of June 20 against our young regi- 
ments. Our troops by impetuous attack 


machine-guns and a number of prisoners 
belonging to various regiments. 

At 3 o’clock on the following morn- 
ing in the region of the village of Raj- 
miesto, on the Stokhod river, northeast | 
of Vorontschine, t Germans attacked in 
mass formation, The engagement became 
a hand to hand struggle in which the Ger- 
mans, unable to sustain our steady pres- 
sure, took flight, leaving in our hands 
wounded and prisoners not yet counted. 

Desperate fighti g is in progress q 
the region of Kiselin and further south. 

On the extreme left wing we are still 
pursuing the Austrians and have crossed 
the Sereth river. 

The total number of prisoners taken 
by General Brusiloff from June 3 to 15 
inclusive was 3250 office and 169,134 


O0. at Fez on March 30, 1912. 


men. We also captured 198 guns, 550 
machine guns, 189 bomb throwers, 119 
artillery limbers, 34 searchlights and a 
large quantity of other war ~sterial. 

On the Dvina front German artillery 
violently bombarded the region ec the 
Ikskul bridgehead and the northern sec- 
tor of the Jacobstadt positions. 

On Tuesday night the Germans, after 
an intense bombardment of our lines to 


the southward of Smorgon, succeeded in 


penetrating our trenches, but were soon 
dislodged by our artillery and driven 
back to their own lines by a counter- 
attack. 

In other sectors in this region all 
enemy attempts to attack were repulsed 
either by our fire or by the bayonet. 

Enemy aeroplanes dropped about 40 
bombs on the Vileika station. 

On the Oginski canal there were some 
isolated encounters and violent artillery 
duels at different points. 

Caucasus front—Near Diarbekr our 
scouts ambushed and shot down a strong 
enemy detachment which was on the 
way to relieve outposts. 

In the directien of Mosul, in the region 
of Revanduzo, our detachments, includ- 
ing Georgian tribesmen, put to flight a 
strong band of Kurds, who left a large 
number of men on the field. 

In the direction of Bagdad Turks were 
driven by Cossacks from the region of 
Kola-y-Shabin. 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 
from ita European Bureau 


ROME, Italy, Thursday—A communi- 
que states the Italian Alpine troops have 
captured a strong position southwest of 
Mount Purche. Infantry engagements 
favorable to the Italians are reported 
on the western slopes of Mount Cengio. 
Three attacks gz inst Italian positions 
on Mount Magnaboschi Monteay were 
repulsed. North of Frenzela valley the 
Italians continued their difficult advance 
across intricate terrain, repulsing fro- 
quent counter-attacks. 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European Bureau 
VIENNA, Austria, Thursday—The 
Austro-Hungarian war ff announces 
in its report of June 20 the following: 
While fighting wish our rear guards 
the Russians have crossed the Sereth. 
Between the Pruth and the Fneister, 


| on the Stripa, and in the district of Rad- 


ziviloff relative calm prevailed yeater- 
day. 

In successful defensive engagements 
southeast and northeast of Lokatchi our 
troops up to this time have captured 
1300 Russians, cannor and three 
machine guys. 

In the district of Kiselin mane by 
the allied (Teutonic) troops are pro- 
gressing in tenacious fighting. 

Repeated strong attacks by the enemy 
between Sokal and Kolki .ere repulsed. 

Near Gruziatyn, where the Russians 
attempted for the fourth time to pene- 
trate our lines, bitter chting is still in 


progress. 


WAR BAZAR NETS 81, 300 00 
NEW YORK, N. V. — The great bazar 
‘for the benefit of the war sufferers of the 
‘Entente Allies, which had been in pro- 
‘gress here for 18 days, closed last night 


* 


with profits unofficially estimated at 


1,500,008 and an attendance record of 


nearly 750,000. | 


* 


M. Aristide Briand, president of the 


French Council, is a native of Brittany. | 


He studied law, and began his career 
in the Chamber of Deputies as a So- 
cialist member, elected by, the miners 


of St. Etienne. He has been, succes- 
sively, minister of public instruction; 


minister of justice; prime minister and 


minister of the interior (1913); minister 
of justice in the ministry of M. Viviani 
as reconstituted after the war began; 
and is now again prime minister and 
minister of ioreign affairs. He was the 
principal mediator in the great French 
railway strike of 1910. 


Muley Hafid is being carefully 
watched by the Spanish authorities in 
Barcelona, owing to the intention with 
which he is credited of gaining the shores 
of Morocco. It was Muley Hafid who 
signed the treaty which made Morocco 
a French Protectorate. This took place 
Hardly a 
mogth elapsed before France was obliged 
to support her administration of the 
country by force of arms. Shereefian 
troops mutinied in Fez, and it was only 
after a considerable French force was 
sent to the Moroccan capital that tem: 
porary quiet was restored. General Ly- 
autey was then appointed Resident Gen- 
eral, and the day after his first inter- 
view with Muley Hafid, Fez was attacked 
on all sides by 20,000 tribesmen. The 
attack was finally repulsed by the French 
and “Muley Hafid was permitted to leave 
Fez for Rabat, where he formally abdi- 
cated in favor of his brother, Muley Yu- 
sef, the present Sultan. He was granted 
a pension of f.350,000 by the French gov- 
ernment. 


M. Paul Milioukof, professor and dep- 
uty in the Duma, is the editor of the 
great Russian newspaper, the Rietch. 
M. Milioukof is the head of the consti- 
tutional democratic party in the Duma 
and a strong supporter of the newly 
formed progressive bloc. Though a man 
of advanced views, he sees the wisdom 
of going slowly, in order to maintain 
the unity which is so essential to the 
Duma at the present juncture. 


Albert Leopold Mills, brigadier-general 
of the United States army, chief of the 
division of militia affairs, is to have his 
period of testing in efficiency during the 
coming weeks. He is a native of New 
York of the class of 79 ats West Point. 
His spurs were won in the cavalry arm 
of the service. He attained his present 
grade in 1904, Congress in 1902 awarded 
him a medal of honor for bravery and 
coolness shown in the action at Santiago 
de Cuba, July, 1898. From 1898 to 1906 
he was in charge of the military acad- 
emy at West Point; then he had his term 
in the Philippines, lasting until 1909, To 
his present position he was assigned in 
1912, so that he has had time to work 
out the details of the Diek law and to 
prepare for federated action between the 
regulars and the militia which will be 
possible when the new law, just passed 
by Congress, comes into effect July 1. 

Ernest Fox Nichols, who bids good-by 
to Dartmouth College as president, this 
week, and joins the faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity to teach physics, is a Kansas- 
bred educator, who specialized in physics 
in Cornell, the University of Berlin, and 
Cambridge University, and tlien taught 


the subject at Colgate University, Dart- 


mouth College, and Columbia University, 
where he was found by the Dartmouth 
trustees in 1909 and called to the presi- 
dency then laid down by William Jewett 
Tucker. Professor Nichols is a Rumford 
medalist of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. He collaborates in 
editing the Astrophysical Journal and 
he writes much for the leading journals 
of the United States and of Europe, dis- 
cussing radiation and other special prob- 
lems of physics. His preferenees are for 
a career of ‘investigation and research 
within given fields of knowledge, rather 
than for the duties and honors of high 
academic station. Yale, by getting 
him, adds to its staff of renowned spec- 
ialists. , 


Herbert Parsons, who succeeds Wil“ 
liam Barnes as New York’s member on 
the Republican national committee, is a 
Yale graduate and a Harvard law school 
man. He has been an alderman in New 
York city, a member of three Congresses, 
the Fifty-Ninth, to and through the 
Sixty-First, and president of the New 
York city Republican committee. Philan- 
thropic work demands and gets a con- 
siderable amount of his attention and 
of his means, as does also the state 
militia. He has been a consistent appo- 
nent of the elements in the Republiean 
party typified by Mr. Barnes, ever since 
entering public life, and his taking the 
place so long occupied by Mr. Barnes is 
indicative of the changes that have come 
within the party of late years. 


Merle Thorpe, who has been head of 
the department of journalism at the 
University «of Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed edjtor of the Nation’s Business, 
the official publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. Pro- 
fessor Thérpe has made the. conferences, 
the literature and the practical aids of 
the school of journalism known far be- 
yond the borders of Kansas, and also 
has done much as historian and spokes- 
man of the national movement to enlist 
state-supported institutions of learning 
in the cause of higher journalism. He 
brings a technical equipment for his 
work in his new post which is unusual. 


HARVARD TRAINS TIME CHANGED 
_ Owing to the change in time of the 
morning races tomorrow, the Harvard 
Club of Boston specials, which will 
take the graduates from Boston to New 
London tomorrow, will leave the South 
station earlier than originally planned. 


The Bl will leave at 6 a. m., and the B2 
will leave five minutes later. This is 
Dalton, Kenneth T. Dillon, Frank 8 


inalty bie 
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TO CLASS OF 1162 


Addresses Are Made by Henry 
Turner Bailey and Headmas- 
ter Wallace C. Boyden at Ex- 
ercises Held at the School 


Graduation exereises of the Boston nor- 
mal school were held this morning, be- 
ginning at 9:30 o’clock. The diplomas 
were presented to the 116 graduates, by 
Dr. David D. Scannell, chairman of the 
school committee. Adresses were made 
by Henry Turner Bailey and Wallace C. 
Bayden, headmaster of the school: 

The exercises were distinguished by 
being the first of pupils taking the 
lengthened course of three years, and 
also the first of the course for college 
graduates instituted this year. Sixty- 
nine pupils were graduated from the reg- 
ular course, 45 from the college course 
and 12 from the kindergarten course. Of 
the entire 116 graduates 35 were men. 
Class day exercises of the regular course 
students follow this afterngon. 

The English high school graduated 
the largest class in its history last even- 
ing, 286 students. The exercises were 
held in the National theater and pre- 
sided over by William B. Snow, Iread- 
master, who assumed the office this year. 
Diplomas were presented by the super- | 
intendent of schools, Dr. Franklin B. 
Dyer. All the other high schools of the 
city will hold their graduation exer- 
cises ‘sometime this afternoon or even- 
ing. The elementary schools are to have 
their exercises tomorrow. 

Franklin medals and other honors of 
graduation are distributed as follows: 

Public Latin School—First Howard 


Gardner Nichols prize, $40 in gold, Ever- | 


ett Hale Miller; second Howard Gardner 
Nichols prize, $25 in gold, Joseph Solo- 
mon Shubow; first Merrill scholarship, 
$100, Arthur William Marget; second 
Merrill scholarship; $100, Joseph Barin 
Nathan; Franklin medals, Arthur Will- 
iam Marget, Joseph Barin Nathan, Aaron 
Solomon Aronson, William Allen Denker, 
Henry Sadofsky, William Norman Elton, 
Abraham Tumaroff. 

English High School—Franklin med- 
als: Ralph Pidgin Abercrombie, Benja- 
min Dixon Ambrose, Benjamin Albert 
Botkin, Philip Joseph Byrne, Jr., Charles 
George Dandrow, Jr., Joseph Friedman, 
Thomas Francis Gorham, Hyman Leib 
Katz, Harry Markowich, Frederick Jo- | 
seph O’Neil, Robert Steinberg, Benjamin 
Ulin; Cumston prizes, Philip Joseph 
Byrne, Jr., Benjamin Ulin. ° 

Lawrence prizes: 

For Excellence in English — Lester 
Rosenburg, Henry M. Levy, Theodore H. 
Kaplan, Russell B. Rae, Norman L. 
Weiss. 

History Edwin F. Classby, Bobert 
Steinberg, Hyman L. Katz, Henry 
White, Jr., William F. A. Graham, 
Myer Temkin. 88 

Civies— Arthur H. Stewart. 

Economies— Benjamin D. Ambrose. 

Latin — Benjamin Ulin, David Bur- 
stein, Abraham Fox. 

French—Benjamin A. Botkin, Theo- 
dore H. Kaplan, Jacob Rosenthal, Harry 
Green. 

German — Charles G. Dandrow, Jr., 
William Damshek,. William Allen. 

Spanish — Max Alfred, Francis P. 
Kirk, Ralph G. McHarrie. 

Mathematics—Benjamin Ulin, Abra- 
ham E. Golden, Eli Lurie, Harry Green. 

Elementary Scrence—Munzio Mancin- 
elli. 

Physics—Richmond S. Clark, Calder 
C. Downie. 

Chemistry—Harry temen Rob- 
ert Steinberg. 

Botany—Herbert H. Wydom. 

Commercial Geography — John 
O’Leary. 

Commercial Law—Samuel Albert. 

Bookkeeping—Henry L. Katz, Thomas 
F. Gorham, Elmer K. Higley, Max 
Schwartz. 

3 L. Katz, Joseph 
H. MeCrystal, William J. Burke. 

Typewriting— Robert Steinberg, Jacob 
Greenblatt. 

Drawing Louis B. Woronoff, Louis J. 
Kasac, Grazio Longarini. 

Decla mation — Sumner Hootstein, Al- 
bert A. Kildare, Sumner Shapiro, Sam- 
uel Steiman. 

For Fidelity and Deportment Simon 
Ehrlich, Horace S. Banister, William G. 
McNary, Ralph P. Abercrombie, Philip J. 
Bryne; Jr., Thomas F. Gorham, Melvin E. 
Hyman, Charles B. Moseley, Charles 
D. Povah, Benjamin Ulin, Joseph W. Cas- 
D. Povah, Benjamin Ulin, Joseph W. Cac- 
sidy, Van DeVeber, Theodore C. Fong, 
Thomas J. Hanson, Harlan E. Kezer, 
Joseph H. McCrystal, Roland Paul, Emil 
J. Schneider, James A. Sullivan, Mark 
W. Weiss, Julio O. Ramu, William I. 
Ames, Carl D. Cann, Andrew Ferretti, 


D. 


George W. Gilman, Louis Kaplan, Hyman 


honey, 


L. Rosengard, Russell B. Shue, Homer D. 
Washburn, William L. Alexander, Arthur 
Cohen, Parker B. Holden, John H. Mona- 
han, Frederick! W. Westman, Dominic 
DeNoffio, John G. Hardy, Daniel Ma- 

George P. Northrop, Samuel 
Savage, Sydney G. Walton, Saul Cohen, 


Arnold M. Gordon, Parker R. Kennedy, 


Robert H. Naylor, Jeffrey P. Smith, John 
Zonis, Henry B. Burkland, Albert H. 
Fubler, Jacob M. Lezberg, Samuel Ar- 
zoomanian, John F. Feeney, Isadore Olef- 
sky, Alfred J. Kroog. 
- Mechanic Arts high school— Franklin 
medals, Edwin O. Edenborg, Donald J. 
Lamont. me 
School of Cc 
certificate (fifth year), Thomas F. Col- 
lins, John M. Farrell, Arthur L. Sulli- 
van; Franklin medals, Benjamin gt tad 
Harold S. Clark, Frank S. 
John F. McDevitt, Donald F. McNeil, 
Honor list for scholarship (for four 


years), Benjamin Berman, Harry J. 
Borofsk 


y Harold S. Clark, James N. 
Friedman, Thomas R. Keane, John F. 


4 


new era for art. 
John B. Dunn was awarded a gold prize | 


ber, 1919. 
eision of the 466 accredited delegates to 


IN * PHILADELPHIA 


‘| Grand Encampment Offcers. to 
Be Elected Today—Amefid- 


ment to Code Proposed 


‘Special te The Christian Science Monitor trem 
ite Pasifie Coast Bursa 


LOS .ANGELES, Cal.—The next tri- 
-emnial conclave of Knights Templars of 
the United States will be held in Phila- 
delphia, the second Tuesday in Septem- 
This was the unanimous de- 


the grand encampment of Knights 
Templars, which is holding its thirty- 


for general excellence in school work at 
the graduating exercises of the Brookline | 
High School of Practical Arts, held in | 


the hall of the Brookline high school last 
evening. The superintendent of schools, | 
George I. Aldrich, gave the address of | 
the evening. Walter Humphreys, chair- 
man of the school committee, presented 
the diplomas. 

The Arlington high school graduated 
the largest class in its history last even- 
ing, diplomas being given to 110 stu- 
dents. The salutatory was given by Ches- 
ter H. Berquist and the valedictory by 
Rodney C. Hardy. C. N. Quimby, chair- 
man of the school committee, awarded 
the diplomas. 

Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton of the 
state board of education gave the ad- 
dress at the graduation exercises of the 
Watertown high school last evening. 
Adolph C. Ely; chairman of the school | 
committee, presented diplomas to the 46 
graduates. A portrait of thé principal, | 
Frank W. Whitney, was presented to the 
school by the class, Mr. Whitney retir- 
ing from the school after a service of 
19 years. 

Diplomas for the completion of the 
course were given to 53 boys and girls 
of the Lexington high school last even- 
ing. They were presented by Hallie C. 
Blake of the school committee. The 
feature of the program was a represen- 
tation of a class. meeting with lantern 
slides of past, present and future events 
in school life. 

Honors to graduates of the Marble- 
head high school were awarded last 
evening as follows: Dorothy Whitney 
Murdock, first honor; Edith Emerson 
Hinckley, second honor, and Edith Per. 
kins Graves, high honor. Thirty-nine 
diplomas were awarded. 

Melrose high school graduated 136 pu- 
pils last evening. Edward J. Donovan 
was salutatorian and Miriam Loring 
valedictorian. ü 

Diplomas were presented to 93 pupils 
of the Malden high school last evening 
by Mrs. Emma Fall Schofield, member 
of the school committee. Harold Fred- 
erick Hedberg gave the salutatory and 
Katherine Boyd the valedictory. 

Cleopatra Leawood was given the 
Phillips gold medal for scholarship at 
the graduation exercises of the Swamp- 
scott high school last evening. Marion 
Oakes Brown received the silver medal 
for English composition. Diplomas were 
presented to a class of 30 by Robert E. 
Kimball, a member of the school com- 
mittee. 
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NAVAL RECRUITS TO DRILL 
Recruits for the civilians’ naval train- 
ing cruise next August will be given an 
“introduction” to a United States bat- 
tleship if they turn out for the“ second 
drill on the U. S. S. Kearsarge at 4 and 
7 o'clock today. “Setting up” exercises 
will be gone through and the routine 
drills on ship will be explained. These 
drills, held under the supervision of 
United States naval officers, are in- 
tended to get the recruits familiar with 
the geography of a battleship and what 
life on board means, At the drill last 
Tuesday about 120 civilians were pres- 
ent, and it is expected that even more 
will turn out tonight, as 250 have sig- 
nified their intention of making - the 
cruise. 


AMHERST PROFESSOR NAMED 
The Rev. Dr. Albert P. Fitch, presi- 


dent of the Andover Theological Semi- | 
nary since 1909, has definitely accepted 


the chair of history and literature of re- 
ligion at Amherst, according to his pri- 
vate secretary. The first information of 
the probability of Dr. Fitch becoming a 
professor at Amherst was received from 
President Meiklejohn of the. college, last 
night. Dr. Fitch received his A.B. from 
Harvard in 1900 and in 1903 graduated 
from the Union Theological Seminary. 


ESSEX UNITARIANS ME"T 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. — The. Essex 
conference of Unitarian Churches was 
held here yesterday. „ 
James E. Odlin of Lynn, president of 
the conference, presided and addresses 
were made by the Rev. Frank A. Powell 


of Braintree, Miss Martha Rice of Bel- 


mont, James R. Pringle and James O. 
Fagan cf Waverly. 


MRS. MEAD GIVES TALE 
A gathering of aliens at the rooms of 


the Women’s Peace pasty was addressed} 


last night by Mrs. Lucia’Ames Mead on 


“How to Bring About Peace.“ Follow-) 


ing the address an open discussion took’ 
place. The address was the first one 


E 


Mead. 


YALE EXPLORER JOINS BATTERY | 
NEW ‘HAVEN, Conn 


tached to~ the battalion staff of 


Frof. Hiram 
Bingham, the noted Yale archaeologist | 
and Peruvian exploref, enlisted in the} [f 
‘Yale battery last nicht. He will be at:. 


third triennial conclave and centennial 
celebration in this city. 

It is expected that officers of the 
grand encampment will be elected at to- 
days session. Before this election can 
be held, however, the grand encampment 
must decide on the so-called Derby 
amendment to its code. Should this 


pass, the present acting grand master, 
Right Eminent Sir Lee S. Smith of 
Pittsburgh, who is officially deputy 
grand master, will at once become a 
past grand master, and the present 
grand generalissimo, Very Eminent Sir 
Joseph K. Orr, of Atlanta, Ga., will be- 
come grand master of the order. Three 
officers below these would each advance 
two steps ,toward the supreme rank, 
leaving the offices of senior warden and 
junior warden to be filled. 

If the amendment is carried, which is 
considered probable, two of the four 
present candidates for the junior war- 
denship will win office. The candidates 
are George Vallery of Colorado, Samuel 
P. Cochran of Dallas, Tex., William IL. 
Sharp of Chicago and Perry W. Weid- 
ner of Los Angeles. 

Acting Grand Master Lee 8. Smith has 
appointed Right Eminent Sir Elmer E, 
Stone, grand commander of California, 
to the post of grand standard bearer 
of the grand encampment in place of Sir 
Frederick C. Thayer of Waterville, Me. 
The appointment, a temporary one, is 
expected fo be made permanent., Com- 
petitive drills were held in the big 
Knights Templars amphitheater Wednes- 
day morning but the names, of the win- 
ning teams will not be announced until 
Friday evening. 

Entertainment programs covering the 
entire day were given by the cities of 
Santa Monica bay for the thousands of 
Templars and their — 


— wee eee - 


Children Love Desserts 


and good desserts are beneficial. The de- 
licious Blanc Mange, Custards and Pud- 
dings miade with Sea Moss Farine are 
always popular with the little folk. They 
like the flavor, it satisfies and delights, 
A splendid evening meal. 


SEA Moss FARINE 


trictly Vegetable, Pure Food Product 
poate sea moss, evaporated and con 


25 cents a package at Grocers 
or by mail diréct. 


from 


Sample and Recipe Book Free 


LYON MFG. CO. 
7 South Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Yellowstone National Park 
Tours 


Leave every Saturday evening direct to Yel- 
lowstone National Park, making Complete 
Tour of the Park, stopping at Ogden, Salt 
Lake City, Colorado Springs and Denver, 


All Expenses Included in Cost One Way 
or Round Trip 

Everything strictly First Class. Experi 
anki Travel. Representative of the — en 

ment of Tours, Chicago Union Pacific 

Northwestern Line, accompanies each —— 

| for entire trip. Before you make your 
lans write for copy of “Summer Vacation 
ours” Book—sent on request. 


S. A. HUTCHISON 


Manager, Department of Tours, 104 Wess 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


The FINEST SUMMER CRUISE on the Atlantic Seaboard 


in imterest, — and varie to 
— cruise. ‘ Visi 


NEW YORK ¥ALMOUTE LONDON 


PANNONIA ...........JUNE 24, 5 P.M. 
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Danford. His knowledge of Spanish and FI 
South American’ customs will be invalu-}-| = 
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man nine, will be the pitching nucleus 
next season. Richard Harte, catcher; 
Abbot, second; C. S. Reed and H. S. 
Bothfeld, chortstops, and Beal, third 
base, will all be back for another year. 


Le Gore to Lead Yale Nine 


Elis Elect Shortstop of 1915 as Cap- 
| tain for Next Season 
Yale’s varsity baseball players met at 
the Hotel Lenox, Boston, after the game 
with Harvard Wednesday afternoon, and 
elected H. W. Le Gore 17 captain for 
next year. Le Gore was one of the play- 


ers who was ineligible. to play this 
spring on account of having violated a 
Yale athletic rule during the summer of 
1915. He will be eligible to take part 


all. 

Le Gore played shortstop on the Yale 
varsity nine of 1915 and wae one of the 
best college shortstops in the country. 
He also played on the Yale varsity foot- 
ball team of 1914 and was the best 
kicker on the team. 

Coach Lauder has been engaged to 
coach the team again next year and he 
will be in full charge. -It is expected 
that Rhett, one of the players who was 


ineligible to play this year, will be back 


in college next year and try for the 
team. On the whole, the outlook for 
next year is quite promising. 


PICKUPS 


Pitcher Foster of the Red Sox has 
joined the no-hit, no-run major league 
boxmen. That was a fine exhibition he 
gave yesterday. 


American league standing. The race is 
getting more and more interesting. 


The St. Louis Browns treated the Chi- 
engo White Sox to a big surprise yes- 
terday by winning two straight. Mana- 
ger Jones appears to be speeding up his 
team. 

G. E. Abbot should make. a splendid 
captain to succeed Nash at Harvard. 
Abbot is one of the best second base- 
men ever developed at Cambridge and 
his position is a splendid one from which 
to 8 s team. 


That Coach Mitchell is a fine judge 
of baseball players is shown by the way 
he developed Pitcher Harrison. Last 

he was an infielder on the freshman 


nine, but Coach Mitchell saw pitching 


possibilities and made them count. 


Capt. H. L. Nash and his Harvard 
varsity nine showed some splendid base- 
ng and well deserve the 
eastern lege .championship. Well 
coached by Fred Mitchell and with Nash 


>= 


1 a splendid leader, the Crimson 
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be regarded as one of the best 
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in intercollegiate athletics again next 


t 
Detroit has at last worked up into a 
tie with Cleveland for first place in the 


© Underwood & Unuderwoou 


Captain Seth Low, 24. Yale varsity crew of 19/6 


SCHOOL RIFLE 
RESULTS GIVEN 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Results of in- 
terhigh school gallery rifle matches shot 
from mber to March were announced 
| Wednesday by the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. Protested scores delayed the an- 
nouncement. 5 

Placer County high school of Auburn, 
Cal., won with a grand score of 10, 632. 
Iowa City finished second with 10,622. 
Class B medals were won by Erasmus 
Hall of Brooklyn, N. V., score 10,111. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., was second with 10, 
030, Central of the District of Columbia 
| won medals in class C with a score of 
8353. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 

—-P. C.— 

1916 1915 
453 
538 
AAT 
462 


Brooklyn 29 

Philadelphia 

New York .... 

Boston 

ieee 

CRICRBO- ... 200 ee > 

Pittsburgh 21 

St. Louis : 23 
RESULTS YESTERDAY 


Boston 5, New York 4. 
Cincinnati 4, Chicago 3. 
Cincinnati 3, Chicago 2. 
Other games postponed. - 


GAMES TODAY 


Boston at New York. 
Philadelphia at Brooklyn. 
Cincinnati at Chicago. 
St. Louis at Pittsburgh. 


BOSTON BRAVES WIN, 5 to 4 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Boston Braves 
defeated the New York Giants here Wed- 
nesday afternoon in a 10-inning contest 
by a score of 5 to 4. Allen started 
pitching for Boston and lasted seven 
and two thirds innings when he was sue- 
ceeded by Hughes, who held New York 
scoreless during the remainder of the 
game, Perritt and Mathewson pitched for 
the Giants, Boston’s winning run being 
scored off the last named. The batting 
of Burns and Robertson for New York 
featured the game. The score: 


Innings: 12346678910 R. H. E. 
0 0 0 2002 0 0 1—5 10 0 
New Tork . . 1010000 20 0— 9 2 


Batterſes— Allen, Hughes and Gowdy; 
Perritt, Mathewson and Rariden and Koch- 
er. Umpires—Quigley and Byron. Time 
— 2h. 5m. 


CINCINNATI WINS -TWO GAMES 


CHICAGO, Ill—Cincinnati twice de- 
feated Chicago Wednesday and sent the 
Cubs from fifth place. Toney’s good 
pitching in pinches and his own two-base 
hit, which scored two runs, were factors 
in Cincinnati's 4 to 3 victory in the first 
game. * Lavender’s unsteadiness, Chicago 
errors and Moseley’s clever pitching gave 


Cincinnati the second game, 3 to 2. 
FIRST GAME 


Innings: 123456789 R. 
Cincinnati ......: 0 2000100 0— 
Chicago o 01000002 0-3 


Batteries—Toney and Clark, Wingo 
Packard, Pendergast and Archer. Time 


lh. 46m. 
1 SECOND GAME 


Innings: 123456789 R 
Cincinnat! .......11001000 0-3 
Chicago ä 10100000 0-2 


Batterles—Mitehell, Moseley and Wingo; 
Lavender, Prendergast, Brown and Arch- 
er, Fischer. ee and * 
Ren. 55m. 


(STALL WINS GOLF CUP 


BROCKTON, Mass.—W. T. Stall and 
W. M. Nute played the final match for 
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OARSMEN OPEN 
BIG REGATTA ON 
THAMES RIVER 


Harvard and Yale Freshman 


Fours and Gentlemen Eights 
Scheduled to Race This Af- 
ternoon Big Events Friday 


NEW LONDON, Conn.—Harvard and 
Yale will open their annual regatta of 


1916 on the Thames river this afternoon 


when two minor races are scheduled to 


take place. The big events will not take 
place until tomorrow, the freshman and 
second varsity eights racing over two- 
mile courses in the morning and the var- 
| sity eights closing the day, with the big 
race over the four-mile course. 

Today’s events will be a_ half-mile 
race for gentlemen’s eights. These crews 
are made up of graduates, and they com- 
pete for the R. F. Herrick trophy. The 
first of these races took place in 1906 
for a trophy donated by Mr. Graves, a 
former Yale oarsman. This trophy was 
won by Harvard in 1911, the Crimson 
winning all five races held, no contest 
taking place in 1910 as Yale was unable 
to get an eight together. 

The Herrick cup was put up in 1912 
and Harvard won it that year. No race 


inability to get a crew to- 
gether, Yale won the race in 1914 and 
Harvard won in 1915. Who will make up 
these crews will not be definitely known 
until just before they are scheduled to 
start—in fact, there was some question 
this morning as to whether the race 
would be held. Reports from Yale quar- 
ters state that several of the men 
selected to make up the crew would be 
unable to row, as they belong to the 
militia, and unless their places can be 
filled the race will have to be called off. 

The other race today is for freshman 
fours. It will be over a one-mile course. 
Last year Harvard won the event in 6m. 
21s., and the Crimson youngsters are 
out to make it two straight today. The 
Harvard crew will be made up of Cap- 
‘tain Canfield stroke, Brewer 4, Freeman 
2, Cobb bow, Mitchell coxswain. Yale’s 
boat will be manned by Enders stroke, 
Walker 3, Cobb 2, Randall bow, Frieb 
coxswain, 

This city is beginning to fill up with 
graduates of the two universities. The 
harbor has a number of yachts at anchor 
waiting to go up the river the first thing 
in the morning and others are expected 
to arrive before the day is over. Hotel 
accommodations are at a premium and 
the demand for tickets on the observa- 
tion train has been a heavy one. 

Little work will be given the oarsmen 
today. The crews which will row to- 
morrow will be given some short con- 
ditioning rows with a few racing starts. 
Reports from Red Top, where the Har- 
vard men are quartered, and Gales 
Ferry, where the Lale men hold forth, 
state that all of the crews are in cham- 
pionship form and awaiting the start- 
ing signal with confidence. 

The chief topic of discussion at the 


count of 


of the time for holding tomorrow’s races. 
The change was announced following 4 
long conference between Head Coach 
Herrick and Captain Morgan of the Har- 
vard crews and Capt. Seth Low, 2d, of 
the Yale crews at Red Top. Owing to 
the fact that all of the oarsmen who 
belong to the militia must report at 
their various camps Saturday, it was 
thought best to have the morning races 
take place earlier than originally sched- 
uled. That will mean that the freshman 
eight-oared race will take place first, 
starting at the navy yard at 9:30 and 
being rowed down stream. The second 
varsity eights will start at 10 from the 
navy yard and row down stream. The 
dig varsity race will etart at 5:45 with 
the finish at the railroad bridge. This 


change of program was announced in 


the following statement given out by 
Referee Meikleham and Coach Herrick. 
“At a meeting held this afternoon be- 
tween the Yale and Harvard University 
crew representatives and the referee of 
the races, it was unanimously decided 


that, owing to the probability of a post- 


ponement of the morning races and the 
danger of a further postponement until 
Saturday, and in view of the fact that 
certain members of the crews must re- 
port for military service not later than 
Friday night, the hours for rowing the 
morning races should be changed and the 
freshman, race be rowed at 9:30 down 
stream on the lower two miles, and the 
second varsity at 10 over the same 
course. If either or both of these races 
cannot be rowed at these hours, either or 
both will be rowed at any hour, either, up 
stream or down stream at the discretion 
of the referee, up to 12 m. 

“If either or t th cannot be, rowed in 
the morning, either or both postponed 
races will be rowed not later than 4:45 
p. m. down stream on either the upper 
or lower courses at the discretion of 
-referee. 

“At the meeti g it was decided that 
the varsity race should be rowed down 
stream at 5:45. Yale and Harvard very 
much this change from the ori- 
ginal program, but have deemed it ab- 
solutely necessary on account of the 


orders which members of the crews have} 


was held in 1913, Yale declining on ac- 


quarters Wednesday was the changing 


BIG ENTRY FOR | 
LONG YACHT RACE 
NEXT SATURDAY! 


Twenty-Six Craft Wil Take 


berry Island to Block Island 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥.—Twenty-six en- 
tries have been received from the first 
of the long-distance yacht races of the 
year from this port. These are named 
for the run from Whortleberry island to 
the west harbor of Block island, a dis- 
tance of 100 nautical, or 116 statute 
miles. Fifteen sail-propelled yachts will 


compete in the thirteenth annual race of 
this sort under the management of the 
yachting department of the New. York 
Athletie Club, and 11 in the ninth an- 
nual power boat race, both to be sailed 
Saturday. 

The first of sailing yachts will start 
fat 11 a. m., and with fair winds and 
tide will reach their destination some 
time the following morning. They will 
sail in two classes, though the start 
will be made at the same hour. The 
first class will be made up of decked, or 
cabin boats, of from 20 to 35 feet on the 
load water line, with 10 minutes allow- 
ance per over-all foot; yawls and aux- 
iliaries, to sail with engines sealed, re- 
ceiving 5 per cent additional. Entries 
for this class with the allowances are: 


Time 
Allowance 
15 


Yacht and Owner 
Adeltha, Spencer & Diem....,...... 0 
Pontiac, W. H. Bowes 54 1 
Even, E. H. Potter, . 26. ...ccccesss 1 
Nahma, J. F. Duryea 
Mahdeena, W. R. 

La Cubana, W. B. Bronander.... 3 
Merry Wing, W. R. Elmer 

Edyth, J. D. Sparkman ..... ——UUUU— 
Careless, C. B. Byram 

The second division will be made up 
of the handicap yachts racing in one 
division, the entries with their percent- 
age of allowances being W. L. Coursen’s 
Wasaka, 3 per cent; E. G. Smith’s Mig- 
non, 9; W. F. ClarKe’s Nadia, 104%; H. 
C. Stone’s Santana, 13; Pfeiffer Bro- 
thers’ Clare, 14, and Commodore Daniel 
Bacon’s Solita, 20. 

One hour later, at noon, the express 
¢guisers of between 30 and 60 feet in 
length over all, will start on their run, 
which should be finished well before 
sundown, as better speed than has ever 
before been made over the course is ex- 
pected. The entries include T. B. Tay- 
lor’s Vision; W. H. Hand, Jr.’s Countess; 
E. P. Charlton’s Edamena II.; H. F. 
Gurney’s Oriflamme II.; R. E. Slavin’s 
Lady Betty; F. L. Upjohn’s Flyaway 
III., and Captain Horn’s Ursula. In the 
race last year the Flyaway III. covered 
the course in 5h. 40m. but lost the race 
on time allowance to Cero, which fin- 
ished third after Flyaway III. and In- 
trepid. 

The start for the third division, made 
up of cruisers of less than 50 and more 
than 28 feet length over all, will be made 
at 4 p. m., with the following boats 
named as starters: B. E. Eldredge’s 
Romance, J. H. Wallace’s Heather; W. 
P. Frost’s Cero receiving öh. 30m. 32s. 
allowance, and A. E. Luders’ Oriana, 
receiving 5h. 32m. 49s. allowance. 


MATCH PLAY IN 
HUDSON RIVER 
TOURNEY TODAY 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Match play 
starts today in the Hudson River golf 
championship tournament over the 
course of the Hudson River Country 
Club. C. H. Brown of the home club 
won the medal in the qualifying round 
of the tourney Wednesday, with a card 
of 40—35—75. Brown, who was the 


) titleholder in 1909, was closely. followed 


by S. D. Connolly of Rockland, the de- 

fending champion, who finished three 

strokes behind the medal winner. 
Connolly played his round in the 


late afternoon, and the defending cham- 
pion’s card showed him several strokes 
in the lead when Brown had reached 
the tenth hole. From this point on 
Brown began to play his best golf, took 
a fine 35 for the inward journey, and 
made his task comparatively easy. 

Fifty starters teed up in the annual | 
tournament, some in the morning and 
some in the afternoon. Three sixteens 
qualified, Three golfers tied for last place 
in the championship division, and they 
will settle the matter early today. 

Connolly turned in a card of 78 that 
appeared for the greater part of the day 
as low score. Brown, however, began to 
play championship golf at the turn and 
to hole out on several greens in a stroke 
under par. He ran down a putt for 
a 3 on the uphill eleventh, and pitched 
over the bunker for a 2 on the short 
thirteenth. A 4 on the long fourteenth 
materially aided in keeping down his to- 
tal, and his only real mistake was an ex- 
tra shot that he took on the seventeenth. 
His card was as follows: 


Out eseeeeeeeeree et 
In i cena ae 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
Toronto 8, Newark 0. 


Part in Run From Whortle-| 


morning and Brown finished his in the 


TROPHY IN FINAL} 
'Baltusrol Star Defeats — 


Over Huntingdon Valley Club 
Course by Score of 2 and 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— The name of 
M. R. Marston of Baltusrol is the first 
to be engraved on the third Lynnewood 
Hall gélf trophy of the Huntingdon Val- 
ley Country Club. Wednesday after- 
noon the New Jersey player won the 
sixteenth annual invitation tournament 
for that trophy, defeating C. B. Buxton 
of the home club in the final round by 
the close margin of 2 up and 1 to play. 
The match was played over the Noble 
course. 

Marston reached the final by eliminat- 
ing H. L. Willoughby, Jr., the Philadel- 
phia champion, by 2 up and 1 to play in 
the semi-finals, while Buxton won by the 
same margin over J. G. Anderson, Siwa- 
noy, the runner-up in the national last 


year. 
Buxton played par golf against Mars- 
ton on the first nine holes in the final 
match Wednesday and led at the turn by 
2 up. On the homeward trip Marston 


— 


was the one to get par figures except on 
three holes, one of which— the long six- 
teenth—he played in 4, one under par, 
while on the twelfth he was a stroke 
over par, and on the thirteenth picked 
up after playing his fourth into the 
creek. Marston's achievement on the 
sixteenth turned the match in his favor, 
and although Buxton played well to 
equal matters on the seventeenth, his 
putt. of 10 feet missed the hole by a 
matter of inches and the match went to 
the New Jersey contestant. The sum- 
mary: 

Semi-final round—M. R. Marston, Baltus- 
rol, defeated H. L. Willoughby, Jr., Merion 
Cricket Club, 2 and 1; C. B. Buxton, Hunt- 
irigdon Valley, defeated J. G. Anderson, 
Siwanoy, 2 and 1. 


Final round—Marston defeated Buxton, 


2 and 1 


PLAY STARTS AT 
HOT SPRINGS IN 
ANNUAL TOURNEY 


HOT SPRINGS, Va.—The first rounds 
of match play for men and women were 
played Wednesday in the tournament of 
the American Golf Association of Adver- 
tising Interests at Hot Springs. Play 
was in five sixteens for men, and in three 
eights for women. 

A. K. Oliver of Pittsburgh, last year’s 
champion, was in good form, playing a 
round in 76 and defeating his partner, E. 
J. Ridgeway of New York, by 3 and 1. 
Qther interesting matches in the first 
sixteen were those in which T. R. Brown 
of Scarsdale beat D. M. Parker of Gar- 
den City, 4 and 3, and in which Z. T. 
Miller of Apawamis beat W. L. Crocker 
of Boston, 6 and 5. 

There were a number of 36-hole matches 
in which the players tied in 18 holes in 
the morning and played out 18 holes in 
the afternoon.— Of these, Dr. F. M. Ed - 
wards of Columbus, O., beat R. C. Hollis 
of Scarsdale, 1 up; F. H. Sisson of Dun- 
woodie beat J. F. Mateson of Edgewater 
Golf, 3 and 2, and H. R. Mallison of New 
York beat 8. R. McKelvie of Ln 
Country, 3 and 2. 

Among the winners in the women's 
round, first eight, were Mrs. W. S. Bird 
of New York, who defeated Mrs. John 
Abeel, 2 and 1, and Mrs. H. R. Mallison 
of New York, who defeated Mrs. L. 
Hubbs, 5 and 4. 


CAPTAIN BJORN STAR ATHLETE 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Walter Bjorn 18, 
who is to be Trinity's track captain for 


the season of 1917, has been the star 


member of the team for two seasons. 
He won the broad jump in every dual 
meet in which the college engaged, and 
has been the only man to score for 
Trinity in the New England intercol- 
legiates in two seasons. Besides holding 
the college record for the broad jump, 
he won for his team points in both the 
high jump and throwing the discus. 


MISS GILLEAUDEAU WINS MATCH 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Miss Helen Gil- 
leaudeau, the Barnard College tenmis 
champion, won another match in the 
annual open tournament of the New 
Rochelle Tennis Club Wednesday morn- 
ing, when she easily defeated Miss C. 
Barrett, 6—0, 6—2. Mrs. B. P. Wood, 
former California state titleholder, was 
also victorious. Mrs. Wood eliminated 
Mrs. Carlebach, 6—3, 6—2. 


SWIMMER OFF FOR COAST 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Miss Olga Dorf- 
ner of this city, national swimming 
champion at 100 yards, left Wednesday 
for San Francisco, where she -will defend 
her title on July 4. The challengers are 
Miss Claire Galligan, New York, and 
Miss Dorothy Burns, California. Honolulu 
will also be represented. 


CORNELL ELECTS CLARY 


ITHACA, N. Y.—F. J. Clary ‘17 of 
Seneca Falls, N. V., was elected captain 
of the Cornell varsity baseball team for 
next season at a meeting Wednesday. 
He succeeds Arthur Mellen, also a junior 


and eligible next year. Clary is a mem 


ber of Alpha Tau Omega and has been 


first string catcher for two years. 


SOUTHERN LEAGUE 
Memphis 1, Mobile 0. 
Little Rock 1, New Orleans 
Atlanta 9. Nashville 8. 
Birmingham 8. 


NEW YORK, x. ¥.—Am entry of 
usual strength is indicated in the tour 
nament for the clay court championship 
of the United States, which will begin 
on the courts of the Lakewood Tennis 


holders will defend, and the list of at 
pirants for the honors holds promise of 
some keen play on the courts. 

R. N. Williams, 2d, the singles cham- 
pion, has reconsidered his early an- 
nouncement tlat he would not 
at Cleveland. G. M. Church and Dean 
Mathey, the doubles champions, will 
defend in the challenge round, and 
Church will also play in the sipgies com- 
petition. The women’s singles cham- 
pion, Miss Molla Bjufstedt, will play 
through in defense of her title. | 

Among the entrants in men’s doubles 
are G. M. Church and Dean Mathey of 
this city, E. R. McCormick and E. A. 
Warren of Los Angeles; H. V. D. Johns 
and W. F. Davis of San Francisco; A. T. 
Spalding and T. W. Hendrick of Buf- 
falo, H. T. Emerson and R. A. Holden 
of Cincinnati, R. A. Johnson, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Brook Martin, Canton; 
W. S. McEllroy and C. S. Garland, both 
of Pittsburgh, and the Japanese stars, 
Kumagae and Mykami, who have left 
California, planning to ö in this 
tournament. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


Cleveland 

Detroit 

Washington ....... 
New York „ „ „% „ „„ „ „ 


. 
Philadelphia 

RESULTS YESTERDAY 
Boston 2, New York 0. 


Detroit 3, Cleveland 0. 

St. Louis 11, Chicago 1. 

St. Louis 2, Chica . 

Wasbington- Philadelphia, postponed. 
GAMES TODAY 


New York at Boston. 
Washington at Philadelphia. 
Cleveland at Detroit. 
Chicago at St. Louls. 


FOSTER PITCHES NO-HIT GAME 

Due to the brilliant pitching of George 
Foster, the Boston Red Sox shut out 
the New York Americans at Fenway 
park Wednesday afternoon by a score 
of 2 to 0. Foster did not allow the New 
York players either a hit or a run and 
he was given perfect support by the 
rest of the team. Only one New York 
player reached second base and only 
three reached first, all on bases on balls. 
Magee, High and Gilhooley made five 
catches in the outfield for New York, 
while Hooper led at the bat for Boston 
with three hits in four times up. The 
score: 

Innings: 
Boston 
New York 

Batteries—Foster and Carrigan; Shaw- 


key and Nunamaker. Umpires—Hildebrand 
and O’Loughlin. Time—ih. 30m. 


DETROIT 3, CLEVELAND 0 


DETROIT, Mich.—Detro.: went into a 
tie for first place by defeating Cleveland, 
3 to 0, here Wednesday. The score: 

Innings: 123456789 R.H.E. 


. 600 000201 —3 8 1 
Cleveland 0000000000 3 2 

Batteries—Coveleskie and Stanage; Bag- 
by, McHale and O’Neil. Umpires—Nallin 
and Evans. Time—ih. 30m. 


ST. LOUIS TAKES BOTH GAMES 
ST. LOUIS, Mo.—St. Louis took two 
games from Chicago Wednesday, 11 to 1 
and 2 to 1. The scores: 
FIRST GAME 
123456789 
St. Louis 000332803 —11 
Chicago 000000010—1 83 


8 
Batteries—Weilman and Severeid; Dan 
forth, Cicotte, Benz and Schalk. Time— 


2h. 2m. 
SECOND GAME 
123486789 R. H. E. 


R. H. E. 


Innings: 
13 0 


Innings: 


Batteries—Koob and Hartley; Scott, 
Russell and Schd@ik. Umpires—Chill and 
Dinneen. Time—ih. Zim. 


KING TO JOIN MACK TOMORROW 


AMHERST, Mass.—Capt._E. L. King 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege baseball team will report to Mana- 


the M. A. C. team at the bat with an 
average over 500. He has been a regu- 
lar on the M. A. C. team four years. 


The 9 is 


to record in the 
brick dwel- 


D ESTATES SOLD 
administratrix of the 
— — has sold the 31- 
ell house and lot of 
125 5 land, situated 109 
set, South End. The prop- 
se d for $7600 of which $2300 
and and $5200 on the build- 
yurchaser is Mary Lorrota 
niel J. Crenin, Devonshire 
us the broker. 
berg, owner of premises 548 
near Waltham Street, 
sold the property to 
5 e is a 4½ tor brick 
r feet of land. All 
, land value being 


End transaction re- 

al of a three-story swell 
dwelling on Kendall street, 
mut avenue. Aubrey G. Gib- 
from Adelaide E. Swift, deed 
ugh Oscar E. Pease. There 
ea of 972 square feet valued 

d included in the $2900 as- 


a8 


; ROXBURY HOME 
Tarbell has conveyed 
re at No. 31 Savin 
of Tupelo street, Roxbury. 
le frame residence and 
hing 33% square feet. 
ff od valuatien amounts 
id the land carries $1600 of it. 
gp cher is the new owner. 


_ ee 


N BRIGHTON PROPERTY 
‘Dooley just sold to Laban 
a wife a new frame dwelling 
arden street, between George 
ts streets, Brighton. The total 
is $6600, and $600 applies on 
re feet of land. 
Sold is at No. 63 
near Mansfield 
a e Ny lary Timmons estate and 
+ 8. Ellis. Total assess- 
1 $800 of this is carried 
fect of of land. 
. 
r HOME IN WABAN 
has been sold 
street, Waban, for 
d to Maude A. Vork, con- 
0 ngle frame house and 37, 
ot land, the whole as- 
Alvord Brothers were 


Sg 4 


ING NOTICES 

most important permits 

posted in the office of 
rn were the follow- 

alter or repair build- 
owner, architect and 


age are given i in the order 


af 1 4 - 
; ie 


truct, 


** 
ays 


gt. 36, ward 8; Geo. G. 
. * ra 20; NM. nin 
1 8 garagel 

Ward 21; Chas. L. Kenie, 


1 Eng. C.; frame dwelling. 
av., 128, ward 21; John 


| 12 ey; dwelling. 

| en. 20 Hale Real Estate 
„ Murray; frame 

4, ward 24; Della E. Higgins: 


; . ward 23; Kenneth J. Mat- 
at — * Duffie; frame dwell- 
EPs Xs 


: — ward 23; Emma Lud- 
1. MEMBER 
RY MISTAKEN 


winced there is no land 
‘thought he saw 

Ty said, the expe- 
successful from a 

t and the relief ship 


Museum of 


man, Collins, Hagan and Storrow— are 


the city executive. 


street, 


submitted by the mayor is lawful, is it 


12, which (so far as the question here 


to whether the appropriation of money 


playground or street, was an interfer- 
‘lence with the executive business of the 


tion referred to. 


- 


In an exhaustive opinion covering every 
phase of the question, Nathan Matthews, 
former mayor of the city of Boston, de- 
clares that the majority members of the 
city council—Messrs. Coulthurst, Cole- 


supported by law and precedent in in- 
sisting that Mayor Curley define exactly 
which of the streets of Boston he pro- 
poses to have his street paving division 
pave with the money he asks the council 
to appropriate. 

In his opinion: which was. read in 
council Monday afternoon and printed 
for the members of that body to study 
before ‘again voting on the, mayor’s or- 
der for $253,802 for street paving pur- 
poses, Mr. Matthews differs from the 


views of John A. Sullivan, corporation 
counsel. Mr. Sullivan stoutly upheld 
Mayor Curley’s position that to name 
the streets to be paved at the demand of 
the council is yielding on the part of 
When it was pro- 
posed to ask the opinion of the corpora- 
tion counsel on the legality and sound- 
ness of the position of the majority 
members, certain of them discounted 
the position that official legal advisor 
of the city would take. It was because 
of that view that they decided to ask 
Mr. Matthews to tell the council how 
he viewed the law and the right of 
council to find out how the mayor pro- 
poses to spend money on _ Btreets be- 
fore it is voted. 

Mr. Matthews’ opinion as submitted 
to City Clerk James Donovan, says: 
The Hon. James Donovan, City Clerk: 

I am in receipt of a communica- 
tion from you dated June 1, to the 
effect that at the meeting af the 
city council on May 31 a vote was 
passed which referred to an informal 
opinion furnished by me to a member 
of the council “as to the rights of the 
city counci] to make specific appropria- 
tions for street repairs and improve- 
ments,“ and requested me to give the 
council a formal opinion on that sub- 
ject. 

f The questions considered in the mem - 
orandum referred to were the following: 

1. Is the specification of the particu- 
lar streets upon which a special ap- 
propriation of money derived from taxes 
shall be made executive or administra- 
tive business in the sense in which that 
phrase is used in section 8 of the char- 


ter amendments of 1909, prohibiting the |’ 


eity council from directly or indirectly 
taking part in such matters? 

2. Can the city council amend a bud- 
get submitted by the mayor by substi- 
tuting items which are more specific 
and detailed and which amount to a 
greater sum in the aggregate? 

3. If such an amendment to a budget 


fairly open to the charge of log rolling! 

My answer to the first question is no, 
and to the second yes. The answer to 
the third question depends, I think, upon 
the character of the specific items in- 
corporated in the amendment. 

The appropriation of money for partic- 
ular purposes and the designation of such 
purposes is ordinarily and universally re- 
garded. as a function of the legislative 
branch of a city government. This is so 
in every city in Massachusetts and else- 
where in this country. It was so in this 
city after the passage of the charter 
amendment of 1885, chapter 266, section 


under consideration is concerned) is ex- 
actly the same as section 8 of the amend- 
ments of 1909. The appropriations made 
year by year from 1885 on will show in- 
numerable instances in which the mayor 
and city council have appropriated 
money from taxes or revenue for the re- 
constructipn or repair of specific streets, 
buildings, playgrounds, etc. There are 
probably hundreds of such instances be- 
tween 1885 and_1909, covering all the 
departments of the administration. 


A similar question could be raised as 


raised by loan for specifically designated 
purposes, as for a particular building, 


city under the charter amendments of 
1885 and 1909; for the prohibition 
against interfering with executive work 
applies to all appropriations, not only to 
those derived from taxes but to those 


obtained from loans as well. Here again 
the precedents must be overwhelming 


in number against the proposition that 
inserting details in a loan order is taking 
part in the executive or administrative 
business of the city within the prohibi- 


I have not had time to merke an ex- 
haustive examination of all the prece- ; 
dents t~ be found in the ordefs of the 
mayor and city council from 1885 to ae : 
but: the following have been noted: 

2. Large appropriations from taxes 

street construction or street repairs 


nd by transfer from other appropria- 
aie 


f. Loan. orders have continuously and 
almost invariably been divided into spe- 
cific appropriations for a particular and 
designated purpose. I find that such 
orders for the resurfacing or reconstruc- 
tion of particular streets were in 
the figeal years 1897-98, 1898-99, 1899. 
1900, 1903-04, _ 1904-05, 1906-07 and 
1909-10, 

Specific appropriations by the mayor 
and city council from taxés have prob- 
ably not been made so frequently since 
the charter amendments of 1909 as be- 
fore; but this is not because of any 
change in the law affecting the right 
of the city council to appropriate money 
from taxes or loans for expenditure upon 
particular buildings, streets, playgrounds, 
etc. There has been no change in the 
provisions of law affecting this ques- 
tion. Whatever change in practice has 
taken place is due to the fact that un- 
der the act of 1909 all the appropria- 
tions from taxes or revenue must origi- 
nate with the mayor, and it may well 
be that since that date the mayor has 


not chosen to send down many appro- 


priation orders in detailed form and that 
the city council has not seen fit to 
amend them by specifying the particular 
objects of expenditure. It may also be 
that there has been very little money 
to expend for specific purposes outside 
that included in the e department 
appropriations. 

It is, understood that the subject of 


tion for a particular building, street, ete., 
and not the general appropriations for 
the maintehance of the several depart- 
ments. 

It may be concluded with great confi- 
dence that the city council has under the 
present charter full power to specify 
the purposes for which specific appropria- 
tions may be expended, subject only to 
such limitations as are implied in sec- 
tion 3 of the amendments of 1909 re- 
specting the right to originate or amend 
a budget. 

Section 2 of the act of 1909 provides 

that either the mayor or the city coun- 
cil may originate a loan order; but sec- 
tion 3 prohibits the city council from 
originating a budget to be met from taxes 
or revenue. The right to do this is 
vested exclusively in the mayor, and the 
functions of the city council are con- 
fined to reducing or rejecting any item 
contained in the budget submitted by the 
mayor, or to increasing such budget or 
adding items thereto, with the approval 
of the mayor. The exact language ef 
this clause is important and is as fol- 
lows: 
“The city council may reduce or reject 
any item, but without the approval of 
the mayor shall not increase any item in, 
nor the total of the budget, nor add any 
item thereto.” 

The plain intent of this clause would 
seem to be that the city council may 
either reduce or reject items, or, if the 
mayor approves, may add items or in- 
crease them or increase the total. 


SHIPPING NEWS 


_ Mackerel was slightly higher in price 
at the fish pier today, dealers asking 
6½ cents per pound. The schooner Met- 
tacomet from No Man’s Land arrived 
with 3000 large and medium sized fresh 
mackerel. ‘The Yarmouth (N. S.) steam- 
er landed 1078 barrels fresh mackerel, 
while a total of 17 vessels landed 1200 
barrels and 6600 mackerel by count at 
Newport, most of which was en to 
Boston. 


High prices for fresh groundfish con- 
tinue at the fish pier today. Arrivals: 
Str. Breaker 69,000 pounds; schrs. Har- 
mony 27,500, Mary C. Santos 33,500, 
Annie Perry 22,000 and Natalie Nelson 
31,000. Wholesale dealers prices per 
ewt.: Haddock $4.50@5.25, steak cod 
$10.75@11, market cod $5, pollock $5@ 
6.25, large hake $5 and small hake $3. 


Gloucester receipts were today con- 
fined to the trips of the small boats, ag- 
gregating 350 bbls. herring. The vessels 
put to sea.again for another trip: 


Reports that the schooner Frances S. 
Grueby, Capt. Enos Nickerson, had put 
into New “York with 100,000 pounds of 
tilefish were received today. The ves- 
gel sailed from Boston for haddoek fish- 
ing in the channel, in company with the 


in the channel. 


Fishermen aboard the schoonet Rex, 
Captain Hall, which has been ‘engaged 
in halibut fishing, have earned large 
rofits since Jan. 1, the vessel stocking 
10,000 in that time. The recent trip of 
the Rex for halibut, brought $4700 to 
the vessel. 


NEW YORK SAILINGS — 


Today—Strs City of St Louis, Savan- 
nah; Port Nicholson, London; Muna- 
‘mar, Nipe; Philadelphia, Curacoa, Lagu- 
ayra; Proteus, New Orleans; Times, Ha- 
vana; Bermudian, Bermuda; Atlantis, 
Sama; Hermod, Philadelphia; Roxburgh, 
Shields; Noordam, Rotterdam and Fal- 
mouth; Orion, Fraun Charlton, Mau · 
toud. 


= 
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i SCHOOL HAS NEW DEAN | 
The trustees of the Northeastern School 


te of 
Wisconsin, as acting dean. He has been 


doing work in economics at Harvard Col- 


exclusive lege, and has been instructing in the 


os 


; The same practices obtained be- 
tween 1885 and 1909. 


digcussion here is a specific appropria - 


Valerie. Dogfish are reported numerous, 


; 


of Commerce and Finance have appointed | | 
: N A. Smith, M. A, a 
Dartmouth College and the University of | 


=|POSTAL LAW 


“PROPOSALS ARE 


UNDER ATTACK| 


(Continued from page one) 


N 
a publication is practically unlimited 


and it may be applied at discretion to 


magazines of one class and not to other | 


publications of the same class.” 

He said he had no fear that the pres- 
ent postmaster-general would abuse this 
power, but nobody could tell what a fu- 
ture postmaster-general migh* do in the 
heat of political conflict. 

“The eonstituency of Aristides still 
survives,” he said, “and manifests itself 
at times. No man, however wise and 
prudent, should have such absolute power 


over the distribution of current intelli- 
gence. It is not fair to tempt him 
with the power to crush or destroy an 
unfriendly publication.” 

He said he was convinced that.a pub- 
lisher would have no appeal to the 
courts from the “blue tag” order. 

“Upon these and certain other orders 
arose what was then and is now termed 
the “blue-tag” controversy. The rea- 
sons given by the then postmaster-gen- 
eral for the promulgation of the “blue- 


tag” orders were—so he alleged—that 


their operations would result in saving 
a considerable sum of money to the gov- 
ernment by utilizing less expensive 
methods of shipment, and he laid es- 
pecial emphasis upon the suggestion 
that, in his opinion, the transportation 
by freight of certain second-class mail 
would insuge a quicker handling of the 
first-class mail. For a time “blue-tag” 
matter was carried in the first contract 
section, but later the method of: trans- 
porting certain periodicals by fast 
freight was extended to another con- 
tract section. | 

“In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that the country is divided into 
four weighing sections, one to be 
weighed each year under the quadren- 
nial weighing system. The first section 
comprises the New England states— 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
North Carolina; the second section com- 
prises practically all of the southeastern 
states; the third section comprises the 
states of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Indiana, Minnesota and Missouri; while 
the fourth section comprises practically 
all of the states west of the Missouri 
river. 

“Immediately upon the installation of 
the “blue-tag” system it was recognized 
throughout the whole country as giving 
a distinctive and valuable advantage to 
one magazine or periodical over another 
magazine or periodical of the same 
character, published in the same locality. 
The “blue-tag” system was the subject 
of wide discussion, and various argu- 
ments were urged against its continua- 
tion. Amongst other objections, it was 
alleged that the “blue tagging” favored 
one class of publishers at the expense 
of others in the same class; that the 
power of the postmaster-general in this 
respect was practically unlimited; that 
such power and authority might be ap- 
plied at his discretion; and that certain 
magazines and periodicals of a particu- 
lar class were favored and permitted to 
go by fast mail while other magazines 
or publications of the same class were 
required to go by freight: One of the 
chief objections made was that the or- 
ders of the postmaster-general, directing 
that certain publications of a particular 
class should go by fast mail while 
others of the same class should go by 
freight, placed in the postmaster-gen- 
eral’s hands the power practically to 
say whether a particular magazine 
should expire or survive. 

“The ‘blue-tag’ order was widely at- 
tacked as being un-American in charac- 
ter an obnoxious to the idea of ‘equal 
rights to all and special privileges to 
none.’ 

“It was asserted with great force that 
the operation of the ‘blue-tag’ system 


placed in the hands of the postmaster- 


general a denial to certain persons of the 
equal benefit of the law. It was asserted 
that the ‘blue-tag” system placed the 
property, the means of livelihood and 
the investment of a magazine owner 
within the hands of the postmaster-gen- 
eral, and that. by virtue of orders ‘blue 
tagging’ a magazine or periodical and 
thus requiring such particular magazine 
or periodical to go by freight instead of 
the mails, advertisers in the magazine 
‘blue tagged’ and thus handicapped would 
become dissatisfied and complaints would 
be made from subscribers about the de- 
lay in receiving the same. 


“One of the most vigorous complaints 
was that the ‘forms’ would be required 
to be ‘locked’ or closed several days in 
advance of the aecustomed or regular 
date of the magazine’s going to press, so 
that the magazine might be printed and 
placed upon the freight trains at a date 


sufficiently early to reach the subscribers. 


at the usual and accustomed time, and 
that the early going to press, the early 
‘closing’ of the ‘forms’ and the delays 
occasioned by the danger and tediousness 
of freight transportation would thus ren- 
der the news and current matters in the 
‘blue tagged’ publications stale. 

“I have already stated that a number 
of publishers of these various magazines 


that were ‘blue tagged’ commended the 


decision of the postoffice department and 
endeavored to cooperate with the de- 
partment to the best of their ability, but 
Jam informed and have reason to be- 
lieve that when some of them offered to 
cooperate with the postoffice 
ment they had no idea that the 
ment would be a party to the evolve- 
ment of such unfair, grotesque and il- 
one nN as were drought about. 


| vana; Pruth (Br.), Glasgow 

xed | pool ia St. John, N. B.; ‘toe ee 
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ment, or upon the part 
of those who drafted the bill. They do 
not believe it is the intention of the 
present postoffice department or the 
present postmaster-general to abuse the 
power thus proposed to be given him. 


The publishers have the same confidence | 


in his exalted character and his spirit 
of fairness that is so generally shared. 
But the publishers do believe that the 
lodgment of such vast power in the 
hands of one man—that man necessarily 
a member of a dominant pol:tical party 
and subject to the political pressure 
which ean be brought to bear upon a 
man in his position—is a great injustice 
to the public, to the press, and to the 
postmaster-general as well. 

“They hold that no politieal party 
should lay itself open to the shadow of 
an intimation of a wish to enact laws 
that may militate against the distribu- 
tion of free speech upon terms of exact 
equality. 

Another point made by publishers 
throughout the United States in their 
protest against arbitrary and discretion- 
ary enlargement of freight shipment of 
periodicals is the delay of news in reach- 
ing its destination that might ensue were 
a general policy of freight shipment put 
into effect. 

“Under the present system most maga- 
zines are sent to press from two weeks 
to one month ahead of the date they are 
scheduled to appear on the news stands. 
Were these publications sent forward by 
freight it would be necessary to send 
them to press from six weeks to three 
months before the date when they were 
scheduled tp reach the reader. 

The preservation of American liberty 
requires ceaseless effort and vigilance on 
the part of the citizens. The slightest 
relaxation or violation of absolute equal- 
ity before the law may tide us over 
some slight embarrassment and in the 
immediate future lead to some apparent, 
not real, advance and gain, but in the 
long future the precedent will arise to 
vex, plague, and perplex us. 

“It has been our historic American pol- 
icy to encourage by low postal rates 
the easy and frequent dissemination of 
current intelligence. The extent to which 
this has proved successful in our Ameri- 
ean life should never for a moment be 
overlooked. Many magazine and news- 
paper enterprises, those with limited and 
slender resources as well as those which 
occupy more fortunate situations, have 
been established on the faith of our 
policy of low postal rates and easy and 
equal means of distribution. 

“In this progressive age, when thought- 
ful persons are taking forward steps, 
we should do nothing which would in any 
way seriously hamper the circulation 
upon equal facilities and terms of useful 
and current information. If a change in 
the postal rates is thought wise, let it 
apply to all of a particular class, If new 
means and methods of transportation 
are thought expedient, let such means be 
adopted as will secure, without exception, 
equal opportunities to all.” 


SUFFRAGE PROGRESS 
OUTLINED AT MEETING 


Massachusetts delegates to the Chi- 
cago and St. Louis conventions described 
the activities of the women’s party in 
those cities at the mass meeting in 
Faneuil hall last night. Alice Stone 
Blackwell was the chief speaker. She 
said: “For the first time in the history 
of the United States woman suffrage 
has been indorsed by all the national 
parties, from the most conservative to 
the most radical, This marks a great 
stride in advance. 

George A. Goodwin told why the Pro- 
gressive party had adopted the suffrage 
plank, and Martin Hayes spoke for the 
Republicans. Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
packer, retiring president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, was 


the guest of honor and sat with the 
speakers on the platform, It was during 
Mrs. Pennypacker’s administration that 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs indorsed suffrage. 

Other speakers included Mrs. Lewis 
J. Johnson, Mrs, Maud Wood Park, Mrs. 
Glendower Evans, Miss Susan Brandeis 
and Miss Eileen Sullivan Coughlin. 


PORT OF BOSTON 
Arrivals 
Str Ontario, Bond, Norfolk. 
Str Verona (Nor), Oxholm, Jamaica. 
Str Bunker Hill, Decker, New Tork. 
Str Wm Chisholm, Pierce, Norfolk. 
Str Camden, Brown, Me. 


Bangor, 
Str Mohawk, Ingersoll, Portland, Me. 


Str City of Gloucester, Linneken, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Str Ransom B Fuller, Forhan, Port- 


land, Me. 

Str Bunker Hill, Decker, New York; 
Str Nantucket, McDorman, Norfolk; Ser 
sh ease e Pama Str Ransom B. 
Fuller, Forhan, Portland. 

Sailings 


Strs Clan Buchanan (Br.), New York: 
Goodwood (Br.), Liverpool; Limon, Ha- 
and Liver- 


* 


Cuneo (Nor.), 


REFORM STEP 


First Hearing Today on Question 


of Revising the Rules as Pro- 


vided for by an Act of the 
Legislature of 1916 


Information as to just what is desired 
in the way of a revision of the civil ser- 
vies rules, provided for under section 4 


Legislature of 1916, is being sought by 
the civil service commission, and this 
afterndon the commission holds a pub- 
lie hearing in order to be fully advised 
as to the ideas of appointing officers and 
others. The commission is more or less 
in the dark at present on the whole 
subject of the revision, and to gain an 
idea of what is wanted, it has posted 
notices of todav'« hearing in all towns 


of Massachusetts, in the hope that those 
interested will cocie forward. 

The law provides that “the commis- 
sion shall forthwith prepare and submit 
to the Governor and council for approval 
a revision of the civil service rules, and 
the rules so revised, when approved by 
the Governor and council, shall supersede 
all rules then existing.” 

No headway whatever has been made 
by the commission in carrying out this 
provision of the law, but at today’s 
hearing it expects to gather enough in- 
formation to at least make a start. 

Beginning with 1885, when the first 
civil service rules went into effect, the 
rules have been continually submitted 
to revision and amendment, and the idea 
of the various commissions has been to 
bring them as near a point of perfec- 
tion as possible. State authorities now 
believe that the time has come for a 
complete revision of the whole code 
and a much more useful set of rules is 
expected to result from the commis- 
sion’s new work. 

Another section of chapter 297 of the 
new acts provides for investigations of 
the classified civil service by the com- 
mission, and this body is also author- 
ized to inquire into the efficiency of 
officers and employees with the view of 
recommending removal. This section is 
generally held by civil service reformers 
to be a valuable one, but the Legisla- 
ture’s failure to appropriate money for 
carrying it out, renders it uselss for 
the present. 

One organization which will watch 
with interest progress in the revision of 
rules is ‘the Massachusets Civil Service 
Association, whose main object is to have 
the merit system applied to appointive 
positions in state, county and civil gov- 
ernmerits, and thus remove these from 
politics. The appointment, thfough com- 
petitive examinations of heads of munic- 
ipal departments, is held to be reason- 
able. It is especially desired to have 
all technical heads appointed under the 
merit system. The civil service associa- 
tion believes elective offices should be 
filled as they are now. Policy should 
be determined by these officers, and civil 
service heads of departments should carry 
out the work. In New York and Chi- 
cago, it is pointed out, $5000 and $7000 
positions are filled through competitive 
examinations, 


ONE DISTRICT FOR 
WARDS 25 AND 26 
IS RECOMMENDED 


That one representative district be 
made of wards 25 and 26 of Boston, which 
were years ago one ward and are sit- 
uated in Brighton largely, is proposed by 
Jeremiah J. McCarthy, former surveyor’ 
of the port. Mr. McCarthy has written 
his request in the form of a public let- 
ter to James H. Brennan that the re- 
united Brighton district he proposes be 
represented in the State House by three 
members, or that the present districts be 
allowed to elect two representatives each. 

In part, Mr. McCarthy’s letter to Chair- 
man Brennan follows: ; 

“There is no sound argument to sup- 
port the prosition of giving two repre- 
sentatives to ward 26 and only one to 
ward 25. In the first place, ward 26 
comprises for the most part the old 
of Brighton, which has been 
veloped for a great many years 
which the voting population in all nica 
bility will not increase very much during 
the next 10 years. . 

“The new ward 25 -comprises that 
part of the town of Brighton which 
has been growing with leaps and bounds 
and which in all probability will double 
its voting population during the 1 
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Stampaiia, for Napies-Genoa 
for Liverpoo!l- Glasgow. July 15 
July 16 


for Liverpool 
Duca d'Abruzzi, for Naples-Genea. July 2 
California, for Glasgow July 23 
Lafayette, 


„ for Copenhagen. 
Baltic, for Liverpool 
*Ryndam, for Falmoutb Rotterdam — = 
*Carpathia, for Liverpool July @ 
Chicago, for Bordeaux 


Sailings from Montreal 
Scandinavian, for Liverpool 
Carthaginian, for — 
Metagama, for LIVer pool 
Pretorian, for Liverpool...... 4 Jul 
Sicilian, for Liverpool....... 2 July 15 
Missanabie, for Liverpool.......... July @ 
Corinthian, for London pee A 
Scandinavian, for Liverpool. July 2 


WESTBOUND 


Sailings from Liverpeo! 
Pretorian, for Montreal. June 
New York, for New York......... June 
Orduna, for New York........s. June B 
Celtic, for New York..... „ene 
Sicilian, for 7 June 
Saxonia, for New York........0... July 1 
Tuscania, for New York ...... eesce 
Missanadie, for Montreal 40 
California, for New York 


eeeee88 


Carpsthia, for New York..... 
Metagoma, for Montreal 
Cameronia, for New York.......... 
Pretorian, for Montreal 


Sailings from London 
Corinthian, for Montreal 


Sailings from Glasgow 


California, for New York 
Cameronia, for New York 


Sailings from Rotterdam 


Sailings from Bergen 


Eristianiafjord, for New York.... June 28 
Bergensfjord, for New York 


Sallings from Gothenburg 
Stockholm, for New York......... „July u 


Sailings from Copenhagen : 
scar II., for New York 
Frederik VIII., 
United States, for New York.. 2 — 
Oscar II., for New Lor... July 27 


Transpacific Sailings 7 


WESTBOUND 
Sailings from San Francisco 

*Nippon Maru, for Hongkong.... 
*Wilhelmina, for Honolulu 
*Ventura, for Sydney 
*Manoa, for Honolulu 
Shinyo Maru, for Hongkong 
Matsonia, for Honolulu 
Sierra, for Sydney y 

Sailings from Seattle and Victoria 
*Chicago Maru, for Hongkong.... June 24 
*Kamakura Maru, for Hongkong June 27 
Canada Maru, for Hongkong July 7 
Tamba Maru, for Hongkong July 11 


Sailings from Vancouver 


*Empress of Japan, for Hongkong June 2 
*Niagara, for Sydney July 5 
Empress of Asia, for Hongkong.. July 13 


EASTBOUND 
Sailings from Hongkong 


Manila Maru, for Victoria 

Sado Maru, for Victoria........ „ June 27 
China, for San Francisco ...... June 29 
Hawaii Maru, for Victoria 

Persia Maru, for San Francisco. 
Monteagle, for Vancouver 

Kiyo Maru, for San Francisco 

Awa Maru. for Victoria 

Empress of Russia, for Vancouver July 12 


Sallings from Yokohama 


Yokohama Maru, for Victoria.... June 22 
*Empress of Asia, for Vancouver.. June 22 
Tacoma Maru, for Victoria June 29 
China, for San Francisco ...... coos July 1 
Manila Maru, for Victoria ecoe oy © 
Sado Maru, for Victoria coceee July 12 
Monteagle, for Vancouver „ July 13 
Persia Maru, for San Francisco.... July 16 
Sailings from Honolulu 
*Matsonia, for San Francisco. June 28 
Lurline, for San Francisco July 4 
Sonoma, for San Francisco ........ July 4 
China, for San Francisco 
Wilhelmina, for San Francisco .... July 12 
Sailings from Sydney 
Makura, for Vancouver 
Sierra, for San Francisco... 
Maitai, for San Francisco 


June 24 


eeveere July 4 
„„ July 5 


„ee Jen 
July 18 


‘FRIDAY, JUNE 23 
Haigh Hale.. 

SUNDAY, JUNE 25 
Euphrates. .......Rotterdam 


Peace „ „ „„„„ %. 


Rotterdam 
osecceess OWES coedescecesd Oe 
lasgow 


see eeeee 


Southerndow.....3t. Nazaire ......June 15 

TUESDAY, JUNE 27 

Novian...........Manchester ......June4 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2 

Newau ag Calcutta, May 3 
THURSDAY, JUNE 2 


Santa Barbara. . Montevideo 


Hindeo...........Hull, Eng 
ei FRIDAY, JUNE 2 ‘ 
Clan ts ae S - 
— —— ite. Nazaire | eteee 
GROCERS HOLD AN OUTING | 4 
The South Boston Grocers and Pro- 4 
nual outing at Middleton yesterday. A 
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for New Tork... July @ 


ot Late 


NEW. YORK STOCKS BOSTON STOCKS / PROVISIONS W YORK BONDS) 
NEW YORK—Following are the trans- Peoria & East. is 13 13 BOSTON, Mass. — The following are Arrivals _ NEW YORK—Follow}-g a+ the trans: |" ~ 5 
giving the opening, high, low and laat press Steel pf. 1006 100% 10056 100% es ee Sy se ve Str L 1 4440 bbls pota- ri 


sales today: We Public Service. 129 129 120 120 a „ Last toes, 449 cts-cabbags, 1620 bskts beans, | 
een, Pullman 163 163% 163 163 Open Low Sale 543 cts cukes, 48 cts esas 141 . cts b 10 MIXED 
Open High Low Ray Con....... 21 21% 034 20% Ahmeek ....... 97 97 97 |squash, 81 cts beets ? 


np 8 a — te ts Reading........100% 102% 100% 100% | Alaska ........ 19% . 197 Str Bay State, Liverpool, 500 bags 
u » 8% a 2 *| Rdg ist pf..... 42% %2% 42% 42%/|Allouez........ 63 63 ſonions. | ilt-Edged Issues oe oe 

Al-Chal Mf Co.. 2344 2434 23% 24% 2 l 3 pp. ise ae 2 Am Ag Chem .. 67 67 Metropolitan line strs, New York, 125 Gilt- : . but 

Al-Chal Mf Co pft 81% 8134 81% 81% 4514 45% 45% | Am Ag Ch pf... 98% -9B% 9834 drs dates, 30 bags peanuts, 200 ‘bags | Anglo-French 3. American Shares Sag—Rus- 


Am Ag Chem pf 98% 981% 98% 98% 3 beans, 515 cts onions, 250 bxs grapefruit, Armour 4366. . A TF d B : 
P 4 74 107% 107% 107% 107% Am Pneumatic. 23. 255 110 bxs lemons, 360 cts pineapples. Atch adj 4s...... sian and Other 


Am Beet Sugar. 88 88% 87 87% : 
16 15% 16 Am Pneu pf. q 14 14 8 0 a 
Am Beet Sug pfico 102 100 102 f n 8 Am 8 6 1 . 1175 11 Boston Receipts Atch cv 4s 600 Are Cheerful 
y Steel Sp.... 43% 43% 43 43 ugar p 74 7% 
ABS Ft pf. 17s 175 175 175 Apples 173 bbls, strawberries 5188 ets, B & O 346066 
8 P 4 gate 6845 Ry Stl Sp pf. . 97% 97% 97% 97%/|AmTel........130% 13035 berries 125 cts, watermelons 6 cars, can- 
es were the rule in the 55% 75 3 Sea board A L.. 15% 15% 15% 15% Am Woolen 4334 5: taloupes 4 cars Califgrnia oranges 1176 Special Cable to The Christian Ssience Meuttes 
den market at first toda i ” 10934 109% 10974 Seabd AL pf... 39. 39 39 39 Am Wool pf. . 96% 96% a a 8 — — 
serious phase of the Am Car 3 er 57 58 57 58 Sears-Roebuck .183 183 183 183 | Am Zinc ....... 43 40% pineapples. 2899 bxs, dates 125 bxs, pea- f : | LONDON, England opper, £9T 10s.; 
* 1 was oe e aig wen 116% me 3 Shattuck Ari. 31% 31% 31 31 Am Zinc pf... 65 , 64% 64% nuts 30 bags, potatoes 25,062 bush, “ markets steady at close. ee 
4 minu Or 80 0 m a r ee 44 2 146 144 a 14 So Pacific.... 5 96! 9 7 9 1 9 Anaconda 712 git 81 4 2 3128 * h. 8 ; 4 “*» „ „6 „6060 
one issues had rallied] Am Cotton Oil. 54 £4 54 54 8 R F re — e C & O 44 (By Boston Financial News) 
| their previous lowest. Am Express ...125 126 125 126 1 n + ° + eee 2 0 Boston Poultry Receipts Col So 466 LONDON, England—There was less 
_s eagle | So Ry pf 68 68 68 68 At! Gulf & WI. 62% 62% Today 459 pkgs, last 669 pk 
and sold down a Am H & L pf. . 455% £0 495% 49% : 88 . ay pkgs, last year Pkg. Con Gas ev 08 . . 122 activity in securities on the stock ex- 
figure of yesterday Studebaker ....138 13934 13634 137% | Atl Gulf pf. . 57% 57 Boston Wholesale Prices eee . 5 . 
Am Ice Sec Co. 28%, 29% 28% 2876 Tenn Copper... 44% 44% 40% 41%|B& A 100 ina 1 f D & RG fdg...... 70% change today and the markets were 
oe K Flour — New wheat spring patente, Erie gml..... —V . 74} irregular. Steadiness was noted in the 


Petroleum was ; 
was also International Am Linseed Oil. 20 21 20 207 Texas Co......185 185 1£434 18434 | Bost & Lowell..129%4 129% 129% 5.65@6.30; special short patents $6.65@ . 
’ gilt-edged section. Dealing on the ex- 


ferred, Greene- Am Lin Oil pf. 45 45% 45 46%) Texas Pacific.. 13% 13% 13% 1336 Boston & Maine. 44% 44% 44% +. onal 

oe 85 N ; spring clears in sacks $4.75@5.25; : . a : a | . 

continued particularly | Am Loco....... 68% 70 684 68/4) Third Ave 65%4 6814 65% 67%|Butte& Balak 2 2 2 | winter patents $5.50@5.85; winter clears ere mes 2 20 gen change was sanction in the £4,000,000 

unt of the closing of its | Am Loco pf ....102% 102% 102% 1024 F St L& w pf. 12% 12% 12% 12%/ Butte & Sup... 67% 68% 65% 65% | $485@5.35; winter straights, $5,25@ | D eae, _ bare ote 5% per cent four to six-yeer Australian 

Am Smelting... 9254 9474 [2% 9 Union B&P.... 5% 5% 5% 376 Calumet & Ariz 69% 70 6914 5.70; Kansas patents in sacks 88.100 Gem Van 58 31 wi. 10078 . 
one of the heaviest of | Am Smelting pf 111 111 111 111 Union Pacif : 1 Calu & Heel 535 535 830 5.75. Gen Electric 58... 104 which at par was completed. 

Amon the’ indus- | Am Smel : N i 2 aciflo. .135% 137 13475 136 e .. x 8 N U 87½% Int MM 47 | 104 American shares sagged and steadiness 

8 m Smelt A pf. 93% 93% 93% U P pf 825% 825% 8256 32556 Chino 4834 4834 4834 Corn— Spot, all rail, No. 2 yellow, 87% ——— . 

was considerably | Am Steel 94 49! P n ö 8 a @88c.; Lo. 3 yellow 87 087 ½e; lake and Inter-Met 4%4s.... 74! i was lacking, following the setback at 

. .. 4% 49% United Fruit . . 165 166% 163 16336 Con & Mon el 1. 97% 97% 97% 975 ie 10 New Y i : 

uc sold down sub- am Sugar..... 110% 110% „ i oe ahs 70 C rail No. 2 yellow, 87e; No. 3 yellow, Int Paper 36. 92 New York. Canadians were sluggish. 

than a point at one time, Am Tel & Tel . . 13036 13014 e Moy ty i en 86%; for shipment all rail, No. 2 xel- IRT fdg 36 . 98% Geuth: een ralle. Were eee 

oe 21% 2134 21% 2134 Cuban Cement 15% 15 low, 87 ½ O 88e; No. 3 yellow 87@87%C; Japan 4348........ 84% mixed. Dealings in home lines were not 


back a point. . d 

end losses prevailed in n . ge igs 4 69% 67% 67% Cum Power pf. 96 96 lake and rail, No. 2 yellow, 87 C87 %; L & N 40. 9374 brisk and the group had a confused ap- 
of the local stock USSER pf 50% 50 50% Daly West 25 27 No. 3 | 8614, @87c. SES Seo cant tae pearance. 

‘ 1 2 — 5 4 2 re stipe Oe, ee MStP&SSM 4s.... 93% Under the lead of Russians allied 


was considerable , 43% 40% 41 us R&R pf. 1%° i% 1% 17 East Butte 124 12% Oats—Spot No, 1 clipped white; 5le; 
Gulf & West Indies Am Zine pf .... 6574 654% 64 | US Rubber 52% 53 52% £2% Edison Elec . . 239½ 23914 239% 5½ No. 2 clipped white, 49c; No. 3 clipped AX Cent 4s 9 bonds were cheerful. Further Russian 
Anaconda. 8236 805% 1 f f f N Y Cent 4%s.... 9334 credit bills were offered and they were 
rie did not move far. Us Rubber pf .109%4 109% 109% 109% Fitchburg pf... 75% 75% 75% white, 486; for shipment, fancy 40 lbs, 38 1 7 
ting common was 104% 104% 104% Us Steel 83 5 334 Frankli „ a 48048 ½ e; fancy 38 lbs, 47½ G 48e: reg- N X Cent 686 q 11234 — readily at 5 1-16 per gent. 
Ye 8456 83336 8334 * rte, 4 * 7 754 NYC Spanish issues were dull in 8 th 
eer superior. ern 101 [us Steel pf ...117% 117% 117% 117% | Granby . 8934 8934 88% 88% ular 38 lbs, 47 C47 e; regular 36 lbs, |* C 48. 1958... . 100 1 ympatay 
ular recoveries in both | At Coast Line..114 114 1:4 114 ‘ a 5 46% Are. N Y C 46 1959.... 100% 
e. hour. 4. 2474 8075 Utah Copper... 76 7634 75% 76% Greene- Can 40% Millfeed—Spring bran, $22@22.50;|N X Tel 4780 9874 Investment stocks were - sesiated by 
develo ped toward mid-| Baldwin Loco pf10+ 104 ‘hd Va-Car Chem.. 40% 41 40% 41 Inspiration 48% I winter bran, $22.25@22.75;° middlings,| Ny NH & H 6s 112% the government’s reduction in the tax 
s made noticeable gains. Ralt & Ohio.... 8834 <9 3834 Wabash me 11 1996 1 een 1 487% 74 [8236 27.50; mixed feed, $24.50@26.50;|N & W 48 on unearned incomes, 
ed up % at 30½ f 4 78% 48% 48% | Isl Creek pf .... 01 91 red dog, $30.50; linseed meal, $32.25; cot- 
— open 5 1 3 Balt & Ohio pf. 7654 763⁴ 16% 274 27 27 lsle Royale..... 27% 37% : . Northern Pac 38. LONDON MARKET—CLOSE 
sto 32. Anaconda op Batopilas...... 1% 1% 1%4 y , „834 Northern Pac 48. . Decline 
3 l Wells Fargo... 131 127% 12776 Keweenaw 4 4% %j; Cornmeal and Oatmeal—Granulated, Pacific T&T 5s. g Rites . 10 ig 


nen Steel. 43s 435 435 

a point. Rock Island, she : ‘ West Union ... 92% 93%% 927% 9336 Lake Copper 13/4 13% cornmeal, $4.20; bolted, $4.15; bag meal, 5 tf 4! Baltimore & OI. S8% 
ff % at 24, reacted to Brooklyn me 86 8674 861% Westinghouse. 5856 59% 58 58 La Salle.........3% 3% $1.64@1.66; cracked corn, $1.66@1.68; g. gme * Canadian * ene 17814 
| recovered most of the Butte & Super r. 68 68 65%4/1WaLkE ist pf.. 14 14 14 8 valley. 234 2% 2 - oatmeal; rolled, $5; cut and ground, 1 | gee, & ‘reat 8 5 
eum opened down B F Goodrich... 75 = 75% 74% | Willys-Overlnd.286 286 285 285 11% „ ee ss St. Paul . 
up to 97% and then Cal Petroleum. 834 19 19 10% 10 107 an Elec of 3 34 Hay—No. 1 grade, 828020; No. 2 5 
. It fluetu- can Pacific 175% 176 175 8 beg re * grade, 824025; No. 3 grade, 819821; R I fdg 4s 5 7 * | Bete int od 
ghout the first half Cent Leather... 5334 54% 54 x. diridend. . stock, $17@18. Seabd A L adj 5s. 67! n - 

: I ass as pf Straw—Oat, 896 10; rye, $16@17. So Pat ev 4s .. 88 Louisville & Nashville 
. 43 on Chandler Motor112% 113 112 — F B C ‘ot b 84.7500 coe 1 
e open 4 ‘ 8 1 1 si cece . eans—Car lots, choice pea, 40 So P fdg 4 90 . 2 
Ches & Ohio 6156 62% 6134 CHICAGO BOARD Mexican pf.... 4.90 bushel; red kidneys, $5.35@5.40; si ty Pie 104% — aad — 323 


and after advaneing 
CMS St Paul. 92½ 97% 9734 (Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, I zen; 
than a point. Butte * * 7 eee y, Inc.) Michigan 3% | yellow eyes, $3.90@4; Scoteh green peas | Ww 
_— 8 Ww me : LOW 5 ’ - | Ontario & Western 
med off 1% at 67%, ad- CM&StPpf .130 130 130 mee * N . — . Mohawk 83.405 3.50; California small white, $4.85 Bo Ry gn 48...00. 70% Pennsylvania . 
: dropped 2 points. Chi RI& Pac . 24 241% 22% Sent 054 1.06- 1.05- 1.05% Nevada Cons @4. 90; meta “et peas, $2. 90@3; lima So Ry lee 101% 101% . 2 2 100 7% 
nee StL&SF in wi..... t 53% 33½ Southern Ratlway ... , 


j 2 0 087 08S ‘ ; 
ig opened off % at Chi & G West. . 1256 12% 125% . 4 1.08% 1.08 ie Se 6 beans, 6e lb. Southern Pacific ...... 56005 9 


fractional improvement] Chi & G West pf 36 3756 3776 30 73%b N E Cot Y 25 Potatoes—Maine, 82.90 03 per 2-bu StL&SF Awi.... 70% 707 Union Pacific ........ sevens AHM 
ort 35 ' * e oh bag; new southern, $3.25@4 bbl. StL&SF adj wi.... 84% 8434} United States Steel. 


up 4 = at 62 and rose Chile Copper... 2034 2034 2034 De 641 63% 1 . Onions—Texas Bermudas, yellow, per St Paul fdg 4%s.. 93% 
nt further. Jats Ipissing crate, $1.90@2; Egyptian, per bag, $4@/ Tenn Co 
’ 3 48) , ’ p ev 6s fpd 107 107 
RAILWAY EARNINGS 


8 before midda New . 3! 721. 72 
3 J. 129 129 2 2 : pie, New Eng Tel. . 132 93% | Exchange 


— Chino Copper y 29% | 
he early afternoon trad- red aad ; he ag 2 7 291 3 North Butte 2174 21% 217 4.50; Bermuda, per crate, 81.50 1.75. ; f 
ene of Clu Peabody... 4 74 737 39 ¹ 390 BOY 30% North. Lak 1 2 : 1 ee be. 3 neg Third Av adj 5s.. 7934 79% 
rise of nearly 40% North Lake.. 1% 1 586 1% ggs Choice hennery and nearby, Third Av @'...... 80 80 LEHIGH VALLEY 


ird avenue. Other stocks Col Fuel 06 %% 20% 40% | f 5 „ 02 62 6234 Szle; eastern extra, 27@28c; western An a 8 88 
the tone was firm at the 32 32 ‘ * 12 156 1% 1% extra, 25@26c; western prime firsts, 234% Tokio 36 . 97% 97% 97% Total oper revenue. $4,318,612 $473,342 
he rue Boston ) 1€0 99% . 24.00 ona eee wie 855 67 @24¢; western firsts, 230823 ½ c. U P fdg 4s 8976 89%, 89% Total oper expensés.. 2,856,275 373.637 
ry qui. ie 5 . Butter — Northern creamery extra, 31 U P cv 4 q 6356 9356 93% —— r 150 7 


135 1345 an 288 3.07 13.07 
. e a Oscoola .. . x. 91 25 * G31 ½e; western creamery extra, 30 U P ist 4. . 96% 96/6 96% Oper income 1.311.573 91.827 


ta Bales, 565,100 shares; Con Gas Balt. . 116½ 116% 1164 * 0 a ö 13.20 
f aay Pond Creek Coal 13½ 13% 13%4 @3lc; western firsts, 281, @29 ac. USS&R 68 5 110 110 From July 1 to May 15 
Total oper revenue ... 13.153.828 4,262,711 


Corn lrou 19% 19 : . 
. j Corn Prod „ C6 96 st — MARKET Ra Co * ne Fruit—Oranges, late Valencias, $2. 50 U S Steel 1 105 104% 105 Total oper expenses. 30.153.608 2.728.288 
N STORES | Cruc Steel. 807% 77% am Bit) OF She Dong ye . 4 832 aad box; grapetrait, $3.50@6; Va-C Chem 5s..... 98% 9836 9836 Net oper revenue 3.000127 1.538.423 
5 Cc Steel of 114 1137 ton Chamber of Commerce, received the Rutland pf..... 27 strawberries, 8@18c bskt; blueberries, Wen thore 44 91% 91% 91% Tax accruals 574.77 10.178 
„ x. = Quiet conditions| mus ren t 1 following from their Chicago correspond- Santa Fe....... 2 16@20c bskt; blackberries 5@10¢ bskt; ii g N Oper income .......... 11,425,353 = — 1,536,205 
in the market for | Deere pf 91% 91% 91% ent: Shannon 8% 8 8 gooseberries, 8@10c; cantaloupes, $3@ : : ‘LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE 
terday, says the New Denver 5922 67 14 14 14 Wheat — The market was uncertain! St Mary's 77 3.50 ert; watermelons, 30G 40e each; GOVERNMENT BONDS. 1 eo June. apne . 
ley — was the Denver pf 31 30% during the morning, with no important Superior 16 Georgia peaches, $3.25@3.50 per 6 bskt hg OO — 3 ' 
Iders reported Det Un Railwys 115 118 115 | changes. The opening was fractionally 65 . 0 carrier. ö as | 
the paint trade had | Domes Mining.. 27% 27% 26%! lower and for a time there seemed to 1 1 ae *. a Apples — Baldwins, 81.7684. 50; Rus- gp ence eee 99 % — COPPER INQUIRY 
aly. Turpentine was | Erie ........... 36% 36% 36556 be some pressure, but later values a * 2 et 8 ‘a 2 * 3 sets, $3@4.50; Ben Davis, $1.75@2.50; ces ——UUUU—U—U U soit eee NEW YORK, N. Y _—Negotiations cov- 
basis of 42½ C436 Erie ist ef... 2 525% : 52% quickly recovered and there was a very — „22 a Northern Spy, 83 04; western box apples magiehere 393... 100% —fering purchase dy the Allies of 200, 
* Gen Electric. . 167 168 167% 168 | Steady tone. Cables were easier, but Trinity z... 372 57 335 81.50 2.25; bu box, 75e 81.50. Coupoͤn 100 . 000,000 pounds of copper actively en- 
— n Mining. 88 8 88 88 * 88 there appeared to be a light evidence of Tuolumne 47e 47e Je Sugar — American, Arbuckle and Re- Registered 4 . 110 tered into about a week ago have been 
, Ga.—Wednesday’s mar- | (4 — 0 1 6 6 267 foreign inquiry again and on some wheat i N 51 51% 50% vere refiner ies quote gr anulated and fine Coupon 110 suspended temporarily, as buyers and 
irm 8 38 %. Sales 533, poe H * 22 . 5 e 76 8 75 bids were fairly close to the market. 5434 54% as a basis at 7.50@7.65¢ per pound in Panama Canal 2s 1936... 98% 5 sellers were unable to agree upon a 
thy stock 13,085. ah 120% 10% 120% 120%) ue weather conditins at the North- Uni Shoe Mpf.. 29%4 29%4 29% ety e 8 per pound in Panama Canal 2s 1938... 98% 2 price. The e 2 
1524, receipts 2673, Greene Can .... 41 me sed 40 |west were regarded as favorable. Al- United Fruit...1 6674 166% 163% = . l 5 esa . — i eee, en oe = the ground that price of copper is likely 
¢ 64,646. Prices: WW | Gulf States.. 84 864% 83% 84% though there are some sections where the J g Smelting... 6944 69% 67% 2 re an rye a e per poun Loupen sia to work lower. 
G lf St 1 . ° 2 42 — ? 2 9 : in ags an Arrels. 8 6 6 %% „%% „ „%„ % „ „„ „ 6*„8 * 
N $5.60, M $5.45, K Gu ates ipf. 96% 96% 96 rain is causing damage, the conditions US Smelting pf. 50% 50% 50 | 2 METAL PRICES IN EO * 


185.18, G 85. 10, F 85.05, Gulf States 2 pf 90 90 80 generally are reported improved by the | Er 
gia Harv Corp ..... 80 80 80 rains in the dry sections of the Dakotas. Us Steel 5 2855 8 2855 : D AIRY PROD U 8 BOSTON CURB LONDON, England—Copper, apes 297, 
. | Ill Cent........104% 104% 104% The question of a big crop or a small crop Us Steel pf....11774 1174 11774 . Boston Receipts off £1; futures £95, off £1; electro 
PHI. STOCKS lit Cou Corp... 873% 373% 175 1756 in the Dakotas is largely governed by the Utah - Apex 4 4% 4% 4 Today—12,502 tubs, 6380 bxs 743,879 american’ Oil 
IId, Pa.—-Following are Inspiration 48% 4834 48% production in the dry territory. The Utah Cons. . 1374 13% 13 lbs butter, 535 bxs cheese, 6164 cs eggs. Atlanta Goldfield spot £172 5s, off EI; futures £172 158, 
he leading stocks on the Int Ag . 505% 2056 : 50% weather was good in the harvesting sec-| Utah Copper 76% 76% 76% 5 1915-15, 479 tubs, 13,120 bxs, 915,238 Bay State Gas e : off 15s; sales, spot 170, futures 250 
change: American Rail- 1 . f 2376 241 3 tions of the winter wheat belt. Utah Metal. 854 834 8% 3½ lbs butter, 1160 bxs cheese, 7990 es eggs. e , 90¢ tons. Lead, spot £30, off £1; futures 
Electric Storage Battery | oe „„ K market was quiet. andi Ventura........ 9% 9% 93 New York Receipts Boston Corbin 20 £29 108, off &] 2s Gd. Spelter, spot 
3 34, do pfd tre] Int Mer Mar pf 134 8334 72 steady. The weather conditions were victoria 3 3 3 od 20,935 pkgs butter, 5633 bxg Boston Montana P 2% | £67, futures £57, unchanged for both. 
tion 75%, Lehigh Inter NickelCt. 4536 46 456 somewhat better in the. central and n A Se: fi <i rac tale aten Ely Tin. straits, £173 10s., off 0s. 
22, do fd 43½, Inter P 11% 113 Southern portion of the belt but the West End.. . . . . 38 58 58 rr ee Butte London ac 1 
„ Philadel R Co 1 70 11% d * 1 w ath r th N rth Winona 574 574 ~ 1915—10,027 pkgs butter, 10,226 bxs Calaveras — 22 59535 ? 
P m- Inter Paper pf. 56% 56% 5 56% rains an — streaicsa in „ Wolverine 5414 54% 54! rz | cheese, 22,321 es eggs. Calumet- Corbin 1 > Mw England Dower Company 
Pile Electric | Kan City So 26 25 26 | West caused some apprehension of fur- %, 2 2 /a . Champion ? 
Tran 7 A ay iets x Sone — Other Markets : Preferred Stock Dividend 
sit 1876, kan City So pf. 60 60 ther rains in the northern part of the Ez. diridend. x a Chief | 
¢ 17%, e an City So pf. 6034 6034 6034 corn states. Receipts of corn were not ST. LOUIS, Mo., June 21—Egg mar- Cons Arizona Boston, June 20th, 1916. 
3as Improvement 89. Kayser 997 99% 99% heav BONDS ket firm; cases returned 19c, cases in-] Cons Copper Mines 2 A quarterly dividend of 14% on the Pre 
* 7. cluded 19½ e. ; Crown Reserve . 1 ferred shares of the New England Power Com- 


Kelley Lires . 71 71 Qats—Trading was getive and the ma — a 
ee r- a 
8 High Low CHICAGO, III., June 21—Butter mar- lake Daly. 4 — — — — * the — — sens — 


‘APID TRANSIT Kennecott Cop . 47% 47% | ket strong. The buying was influenced . 
. . . ¥.—Brooklyn Rapid | Lack Steel..... 68 67% 68% by Seda of e inquiry for r 2 91% 9156 | ket steady: Extra e extra, Arete | Eagle Bluebell July st. 1916. 
7 announces that all em- L E A W 20 20 American oats and the strength in the At Gulf & WIS. . 83 22% 83/274, @28c, firsts, 26 rr e, packing Pig National Copper. 46 25 WM. w. BROOKS, Treasurer. 
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® required Be. | Deng sees a NEW YORK Last | Uni Fruit 434s 1923... 9834 9834 93, | @18¢, receipts 24,370 cases. Ae » se ate Trustees and od Individuals 
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Max ier. — . 83% a , 13.47 3. 13.41 | Western Tel 5s.......101 100%4 100% : 7 Mojave Tungsten f 
Maxwell ist pf. 8754 8775 i 3 NEW YORK, N. Y.—Curb market Mother Lode .-......... 1 1 vg re 0 Nun 


£133, off £4; sales, spot 50 tons. Tin 


13.61 13.57 — 
rn. $0 57 3. 13.68 13.65 prices include: Aetna Explosives 174%, @ | Nevada Douglas 3 
Mag Oe cnc... 2 F price of ooo stern Cnt eth ped Sa ee Seema 
‘ 65 13, Average price of | @58, Cuba Cane 56% 57 %, Cosden Oi Nixon . 
Mex oo sites — Ae ne Spots, 13.45, up .35. 10 . we 2 5 second | 26026 ½, Cosden Oil &, Gas 10 6 8 ete 3 . _ UNITED ‘FRUIT es 
Miami. 35 ia ce grade railroad, public utility and 10 do pfd 55% @6, Chevrolet 220@227, Canada Rilla Mining Co... 
MSP &SS8SM .126% 126% 126% bee ere aud ts * cinta te industrial bonds, with changes from day Copper 1%@1%, Flemish Lynn 6@6%, | Shamrock 
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| Nov. 7.78%4d; Jan.-Feb. 7.6914d; March 8 Wed. at ago 

rv Nat CA S. 7654 76% 76% April 7,694. | 10 high gr rails... 93.08 13 1.51] United Motors 72%@73, White Motors 3 
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eo 10 public utility. . 95.00 . 2310 Oaks 56, Butler Chemical 4% @4y, 


— * Nat Lead...... 65 65 >... 168 WESTERN UNION 10 Industrial .... 98.45 3.14} 
——e Nevada Con. . 165% ne 16 NEW YORK, N. ¥.—Operating income | Combined average 94.10 268 * e . Booth 150 * 280 D 
a, 0 NY A Brake. . . 133 13% 133 {of the Western Union Telegraph Com- epgcrease. 5 115@15%, Rex Consolidated 1618, 
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me oxternal debt of Mexico, 
5 oo. in default, 
190,000,000 United 
* of the bonds be- 
n E. gland or France. In * 
je dene. . guarantee o 
. due on the Na- 
‘ico general mort- 
than 60,00, 000. The 
down to June 30 
TFovolutien, amounted, 
currency. In- 
5 * 5 per cent loans 
in addition to $11,- 


i table of Mexieo's debt 
ted interest, compiled by the 
th “By | Bankers Asso- 
2 _ interest at this time. It 

exterior debt of Mex- 

the ‘beginning of 1916, in 
interest and other charges 
‘Railways 4 per cent 
sgh ar bonds of 1977 ex- 
1 States dollars; and 

* eapital and interest, 
Taten dollars, equiva - 
‘dollars American currency 
| floating debt of 825, 


ae PRESENT 
er, 1899, original 


£9,957,290 
1. 1914, to . 1, 
“s —*ͤ * eee . 71,262 


10,828,562 
7,620, 773 


909.662 
8,280,435 


1,385,500 

| 1 1. 1914, ‘to Jan. i. 
* ee 2 ** 138,550 
Se 1,524,050 
loan of 1910, total 
issued £1],- 
10,563,780 
845,102 
11,408, 882 


* ae J 7 


—2 
4 loan of 1904 1 
og 3 


sp 1. im, to Dec. 1, 


5 e. 

1 ly 1, 14. to Jan 1, 10 
te 9 6 „ 2 . eee ee * * 

1 0 ry bonds of 

. eee las uod 

2 


jar 1, 1915, to Jan 1, 


... 


6,000,000 


nal £60, eeeeettee eeee 


: 88,531 019 
n ey interest and 
on National Rail 


| DEBT OF MEXICO 
Oustanding 
r currency: June 30, 1913 
| Anternal loan. 512,530,925 
been, series 1 to 5 91,219, 400 
K an Guft R. R. 
a tases bese see 2 
R. R. bonds 
Works bonds. 
0. Oriental R. 
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134,197, 810 
7,651,846 


i 8 on 
o 19 (approximate) 
interest coupons on 
to § (approximate) 9,121,040 
‘nal floating debt 25,000,000 
never repudiated any of 

cording to the records al- 
i here been defaults of in- 
is in which revolution 

A existed, 


SETTS 
8 8 IDENDS 


of Massachusetts Gas 


ais 


have set aside $1,250,000 for 


dividends for fiscal year 
e 30, ‘1917, n in quar- 
its beginning Aug. 1, This 
on the stock, The same 
been paid for the past 


net earnings available 
of the subsidiary com- 

e Massachusetts Gas com- 

e month of May were 6267, 
crease of $36,889, or 16 per 
i with the correspond. 

Mf last year. The earnings 
moe hs’ of the current fiscal 
52,503 as compared with 


corresponding period of 


a 7 
ae 
al 8 
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> TELEPHON E Co, 


K K, N. . Operating ineome 
‘ Telephone & Tele- 


ny for ‘April increased 18 


* «a 11015, and for the 
0 on 1916, the 2 
r the corre 


tor April, 1916, an 
cont over the preced- 


71 Busin ness, 4. ae 
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Js Yield Fell Blow e Nex 


‘Than 30 Per Cent ; 


WASHINGTON, D. 0 D. O.— Bulletin on 
cotton production in the United States, 
issued by bureau of the census, shows 
American cotton crop of 1916-—11,191,- 
820 equivalent 500. pound bales—to have 
been smallest since 1900. 


The crop of 1016 fell below that of 


1914 by nearly 5,000,000 bales, or more 
than 30 per eent. Production in every 
state showed a decrease, the greatest 
proportionally being in Oklahoma, where 
the crop of 1915 was only a trifle more 
than half as large as that of 1914. 

The increase in production of linters 
during recent years is noteworthy. 
Starting at 114,544 bales in 1899, output 
of this product increased to 880,780 bales 
in 1915. The 1916 linter product even 
exceeded that of 1914 by nearly 24,000 
bales, although the cotton crop of 1915 


1914. This increase is dus to closer 
delinting of the seed, but more especially 
to high prices obtained for the fiber, 
which is used extensively in manufacture 
of gun cotton and smokeless powder, 

Sea island cotton, of which 91,844 run- 
ning bales were ginned in 1915, repre- 
sented in that year less than 1 per cent 
of total cotton produced. All this cot- 
ton was grown in Georgia, Florida and 
South Carolina, the first-named state 
producing 57,572 beles, or more than 
three fifths of the total, 

Although cotton is grown in 18 states, 
the eombined product of four-—Texas, 
Georgia, South Carolina and Alabama— 
represented nearly two thirds of the 
total crop of 1915. Texas alone pro- 
duced 3,227,480 bales, or more than one 
fourth of the total crop of 1915, The 
next greatest production was Georgia, 
1,908,673 bales, or more than one sixth 
of the total. Other states producing 
large crops were South Carolina, with 
1,133,019 bales; Alabama, 1,020,839 
bales; Mississippi, 953,965 bales; Ar- 
kansas, 816,002 bales; North Carolina, 
609,494 bales; and Oklahoma, 639,626 
bales. 


UNLISTED STOCKS 
(Reported by Philip M. Tucker, Boston) 
MILL STOCKS 


New England (Northern) 
Bid Asked 
7 


*Androscoggin 


Arlingtoh Milis 
D e ‘= 
Bay State Cotton 1st prof. 
Berkshire Cotton Mfg 
Bigelow-Hartford 

do pref 
Boott Mills 
Boston Duck 
Cabot Mfg. 
Contoocook Mills pref:. : 
.es 5 . . 1110 
Esmond Mills pref 
Everett Mills 
Farr Alpaca 0 
Great Falls Mfg. 
Hamilton Mfg Co 
Harmony Mills pref 
EE ae Se ee 
Lancaster Mills .... 
Lawrence Mfg Co.. 
*Lockwood .......-.. eb des 
Lowell Bleacherr see 
Lyman Mills 
Mass Cotton Mills 


210 
108 
100 


5 6 „ „ 6 5 6 6 66 „„ 6 „.“ 180 
200 


100 


| Merrimack Mfg Co. 


do pref 
*Nashua Mfg Co 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
3 
Pacific Mills 
Pepperell Mfg Co bees 
Salmon Falis „„ tee gpeaeeateeee 
„ 58800 
Thorndike 51 
Tremont & Suffolk.. 
Us Worsted ist pref. 
Waltham Bleachery 
*York Mfg Co..... 4 
Southern Mills 


*Brookside Mills 

*Lanett Cotton Millis 

Mass Mills in Ga 

*Pacdlet Mie o 

*West Point Mfg Co 
MISCELLANEOUS 


American. Glue 
do pref 
American Mfg 
do pref 
Boston Belting ......... 1 
Boston Woven irae e 
Chapman Valve 
»Drape 
Fiske Rubber ist pref 
*Heywood Bros & ere 123 
% ⸗b—?,3 b 
Hood Rubber pref.. pe See 
Greenfield Tap & Die ‘pref.. 
Ludlow Associates ..... desea’ 
Merrimack Chemical ....... ese 
Plymouth Cordage Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops pref 
Walter Baker & Co Ltd 
Waltham stage Dh La 
do pref ...... 


"Taxable in en 


» \ 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC NOTES. 
NEW YORK, N. Y¥.~—Deposits of Mis- 
zouri Pacific 6 per cent notes, for ex- 
tension for six months, total $17,000,- 
000. There are $1,500,000 held abroad 
which have not yet been deposited, and 
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f a 5 Foce SAVINGS 


R MAY Sk 


Gain for Month Double the Rise 


in ‘Corresponding Period of 
. 1915—-New York Leads 


Postal savings deposits for May, 1916, 
showed a gain for the month of nearly 
$2,000,000, deuble the gain for the cer- 
responding month in 1915, New York 
city, with $18,168,452 on deposit—e gain 
for the month of $454,800—led all post- 
offices, The five other offices showing the 
next largest gains were Brooklyn, $164,- 
755; Pittsburgh, $80,938; Chicago, $72,- 
833; Boston; $57,006, and Cleveland, $50,- 
324. 

On May 31, 7702 postoffices were ac- 
cepting deposits in the United States, 
Alaska, Porto Rico and Hawaii. All but 
852 of the depository offices were of the 
presidential grade, The number of de- 
positors approximated 600,000 with 882, 
250,000 standing to their credit, Of this 
sum 869,000,000 or more than tour fifths 
were accumulated at the 435 offices hav- 
ing deposits of $20,000 and over, and 
nearly two thirds of all the deposits were 
in the 72 offices having more than $100,- 
000 on deposit. Eight offices: have passed 
the million-dollar mark—New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco and Portland, Ore,—and these 
eight offices hold approximately 42 per 
cent of all deposits. 

The banks which had qualified to ac- 
cept postal savings deposits numbered 
5649, divided as follows: National banks 
3555, state banks 1264, savings banka 
262, trust companies 547, “organized” pri- 
vate banks 21. 


CHICAGO MONEY 
RATES STIFFEN 


OHICAGO, Ill.—Lecal bankers expect 
that the ½ per cent advance in commer- 
cial paper rates to a basis of 3½ per 
cent to 4 per cent will be maintained, 
with a further stiffenin.’ likely. Chicago 
is rather tardy in following eastern cen- 
ters up or down, but resp ise is no less 
sure, There is mor. paper going here 
at 31% per cent at 4 per cent, All larger 
banks here are in the market and coun- 
try demand has increased, but business 
is still much below normal, as is supply 
of good paper. Eastern competition is 
negligible. 

General business show some signs 
of slackening seasonally and some lines 
are slowing up as a result of eonges- 
tion and high prices, but interior money 
requirements become more pressing as 
crop season advances. The harvest has 
already begun in the far Southwest, 
Furthermore, tone of trade has improved 
steadily with a larger proportion of do- 
mestic and peacu goods and political 
developments are construed quite fa- 
vorably. Bank customers’ rates are 


cent to 5 per cent, nostly 4% per cent. 


SHOE BUYERS 


(Compiled for The Christian Science 
Monitor, June 22) 


Among the boot and shoe dealers and 
leather buyers in Boston are the follow- 


ing: 

Atlanta— R. W. Johnson and Mr. Batis of 
J. K. Orr Shoe Co.: Lenox. 

Baltimore—8S, Eichengreen of Eichengreen 
& Co.; Adams. 

Haltimore -W. J. Carroll of Carroll, Ad- 
ams & Co.; Tour. 

W Wassman of Wassman 
Shoe Co.; Essex 

Chattanooga—R. Orgain of Betterton Wal- 
lace Shoe Co.; U, 8. 

Chicago—E, Holland of Sears, Roebuck & 
Co.; Copley-Piaza. 

Chicago~H. C. Dovenmuehle of H. C. Dor - 
enmuchlo & Co. 1 Copley-Plass. 

Chicago—J. F. Dunphy of Chicago Cata- 
log House; Essex, 

Cineinnati—- Harry McLaughlin and B. L. 
Franken of Potter Shoe Co.; Copley 
Plaza, 

Columbus, O.— Thomas Siebert of Lazarus 
& Co.; Young's. 

Dallas. Tez.—G. E. Graham and J. p. 
Willigms of Grabam, Brown Co.; 2. 8. 

El Paso, Tex. — Benjamin Swatt; U. 

Harrisburg. Pa.— J. G. Felty of — 
Bros. Shoe Co.: U. 8, 

Havana F. C. aud F. Pons of Pons & Co.: 

Leno 


; *. 
„ Havana—Francisco Turro of Turre & Co,; 


Easex 

Havana—@. W. Jimines} 9. . 

mn Franco of Alvarez Lopes 
& Co.; 

Havana Peres: Eseex. 

Los rte Ada & A „ Oleoviteh of Mam- 
moth Shoe a. 

Los Angeles--E. V. —— Thorndike. 

Milwaukee-—Geo. F. Burroughs of Bradley 
Metcalf Co.: Essex. 

New York—J. J. Connelley of National 

Cloak & Suit House; Essex. 
New Eprints: a J. Murpby of Perry Dame 
& Co.: 

ere Wright and W. A, Ruf- 
fin of Aug. Wright Shoe Co. U. 

Philadelphia—Henry Gel] of Bell Walt Co,; 

Copley -Plara. 

Pitteburgh—J. L. Haines of T. K. Ray & 

Co.: . 


Richmond, Va.—Mr. 
burger Co.; Adama House, 
San Fra ag 


r Williams of Wil. 
«ams Ma vin Shee Co, Copley: Flam... 
Louis-—A. ie Walle U. 8. 
Allen of F. E. Allen 4 
ber- J. 9 & H. J. Williams of 
Bewne Gauss Shoe Co.; Lenox. 


vt  SBATHER BUYERS 


or | Standard Oil 88 os 
1 . 


London Eu g.—Peecy Daniels of Nicholson 
& Daniels; Tour. 

3 Can. -N. Macfarlane of Macfar- 
lane Shoe Co,; Essex, | 


curtaco, male, ol g 


slightly up within the range of 4 per. 
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Dullness Not: ‘Undermining Quo} , ere 
tations—Export Demand at 
Present of More Consequence, 
Than Domestic Inquiry / 


: : : 
The steel trade is .quieter, says the 
Iron Age, but the quietness is not un- 
dermining prices. Only recently com-. 
petitive bidding of foreign and domes- 
tic buyers was forcing prices up stead- 
ily; now the stage is reached when ex- 
port demand is of more consequence 
than that at home. 

The fact that more steel in certain 
forms is available for early shipment 
is attracting attention. There is some 
reselling of structural steel by fabrica- 
tors who bought speculatively. in part. 
Added to this are offerings of Bessemer 
bars and shapes at 2.50c, Pittsburgh, for 
early delivery, and the marketing of 
considerable quantities of rejected mu- 
nition steel in the form of ingots, billets 
and bars. At the same time the falling 
off in new inquiry has restricted the 
market for steel at premium prices, 

These minor developments leave the 
main situation unchanged in its-outlook 
for full operations for many months. 
Of most interest in the next few months 
will be the gradual approach of contract 
and prompt delivery prices. 

Some new contracts for war forgings 
have been made, including 100,000 9.2- 
inch and 10,000 22-inch shells, repre- 
senting together about 24,000 tons of 
steel. Some of the smaller munitions 
contracts are running out and more are 
to be placed at lower prices, but the 
bulk of the steel for such work has been 
covered for this year. 

If Bessemer steel is taken, the early 
deliveries wanted on the second half of 
the 350,000 tons of rails Russia set out 
to buy can be had. Some stiff prices 
were realized on the part of this business 
already placed. By another week the 
extent of Russia’s barb wire orders will 
probably be known. 

There is some interest in offerings of 
Bessemer universal plates at 2.75c, to ge. 
for delivery in 60 days, but for open- 
hearth plates for such delivery 3.500 ap- 
pears to be the minimum, with 4e still 
commonly asked. The plate mills are 
counting much on the effect of the naval 
program for the coming year. If two 
dreadnoughts are included, as now indi- 
eated, a total of 150,000 tons of plates | 
and shapes would be required and most 
of it would probably be bought in the 
next six months. A new Japanese in- 
quiry is for 10,000 tons of plates. 

The deadlock between implement 
makers and bar mills ever contracts for 
the first half of 1917 is still on. Of no 
little concern to smaller implement com- 
panies is the very conservative attitude 
of their larger competitors toward ad- 
vances on their products. 

In the pig-iron market interest. still 
centers in Italy's buying of Bessemer 
iron, An egstern Pennsylvania furnace 
company has taken 30,000 tons and a Ma- 
honing valley producer 10,000 tons. For 
early shipment as high as $21.50 at Val- 
ley furnace has been paid for export 
Bessemer iron. At Pittsburgh a large 
steel interest recently bought 40,000 tons 
of basic iron at close to $18. Another 
10,000-ton sale was made and a. 10,000- 
ton inquiry is up. 

Soutkern resale pig iron continues to 
depress that market. To avoid Jufy stor- 
age charges and interest, holders of war- 
rants are making attractive offers, some 
of them ‘below $13.50. Furnaces have 
sold at $14.50 for second half and that 
price has been named on first half busi- 
ness. Consumers are little interested in 
forward contracts, Buying of 25,000 tons 
of foundry iron by three eastern inter- 


ests brought out concessions and Buf- | 


falo resale iron of 1.75 silicon went be- 
low 817.50 at furnace. 

The Mesaba range iron miners’ strike 
came to little. On the question of abil- 
ity to get down enough Lake ore there 
have been exaggerated scare reports. 
Record shipments are being made and 
alarm is at least premature. 

The week’s declines in meta] prices 
have been general and some of them 
marked. 
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TELEPHONE. COMPANY 
AP Rll. OPERATIONS 


ee 


NEW YORK, N. Y operating i income 
of the New York Telephone Company. 
for April increased 13 per cent over 
April, 1915, and for the four months 
ended April, 1916, the increase’ was 21 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1915, The number of stations was 


1,163,894 for April, 1916, an increase of 


10 per cent over the preceding year. 
Operating income of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company for April increased 3 
per eent over April, 1915, and for the 
four months ended April, 1916, the in- 
crease was 12 per cent over the corre- 


sponding period of 1915, The number of 
stations rt 322,321 for April, 1916, an ö 
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DIVIDENDS 


gg A 


payable July r 
130. 


J Directors of the Commercial Nations! 
fi | Bank of Boston have declared a regular 
ie quarterly dividend of 8 por ent, poysble 


“Republi Railway & Light Company 
declared regular querterl 


y dividend of 


The Detroit Edison pany has oe 
elared the usual. yn dividend of 
2 per cent, payable July 15 to steck of 
record June 30. | 

The Consolidated Traction Company 
declared usual semi-annual dividend of 
2 per cent, payable July 15 as regis- 
tered June 30. 

Temple Coal Company declared 3 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on the 
preferred stock payable July 10 to stock 
of record July l. 

The Dwight Manufacturing Company 
has declared g semi-annual dividend of 
$30 a share, payable July 1 to holders 
of record June 21. 

New York Mutual Gas Light Company 
declared a regular semi-annual dividend 
of 5 per cent, payable July 10 to stock 
of record June 26, 

Central & Southern American Telegraph 
Company declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 114 per cent, payable July 8 
to stock of record June 30, 

Cities Service Company declared reg- 
ular monthly dividend of one half of 1 
per cent on preferred stock, payable Aug. 
1 to stock of record July 18. 

The Harrishurg Light & Power Com- 
pany has declared regul' r quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on preferred stock, 
payable June 27 to stock of record June 
19. 

Mexican Telegraph Company has de- 
elared the regular quarterly dividend of 
2% per cent, payable July 15 to stock 
ef record June 30. Officers were re- 
elected. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Company. 
declared regular quarterly dividend of 
1% and an extra dividend of 1½ per 
cent, both payable June 30 to stock of 
record June 30. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany declared quarterly dividend of $2, 
payable July 31 to stock of record July 
14, Three months ago initial dividend 
of $1.25 was declared. 

Welsbach Company directors declared 
a regular semi-annual dividend of 314 
per cent on the preferred and a regular 
annual dividend of 2 per cent on com- 
mon both payable June 30 to stock of 
record June 24, 

A dividend of 10 per cent was declared 
at a directors’ meeting preceding the 
annual meeting of the Anglo-American 
Oil Company in London. The dividend, 
which amounts in American coin to 47% 
‘eents-a share, is payable July 15. This 
makes a total of 20 per cent for the 
year. 

The Procter & Gamble Company has 
declared a dividend of 5 per cent in cash 
and an extra dividend of 4 per cent on 
its common stock, payable in new com- 
mon stock, The last dividend of the 
common issue was 4 per cent and was 
paid on May 15. The company also has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent on its preferred stock, pay- 
able July 15 to stock of record June 30. 
The common dividends are ＋ Aug. 
1§ to holdera of record July 22 

The Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting and Power Company, Ltd., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $2 a 
sbare on its stock riggs Aug. 1 to 
stock of record Jul This places the 
issue on an $8 per » hee per annum basis. 
Heretofore $1.50 quarterly or $6 per 
year has been dispersed, An official of 
the company stated atter the meeting 
that the earnings were so large that 
the board felt it was justified in giving 
the stockholders a larger compensation. 

Reading Company declared the usual 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent on the 
common stock, payable Aug. 10 to stock 
of record July 25, The Reading Com - 
pany declared the reguiar quarterly 
dividend of 1 per cent on the first pre- 
ferred stock, payable Sept. 14 to stock 
of record Aug. 29, and the the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1 per cent on the 
second preferred stock, payable July 13 
to stock of record June 29. Before de- 
elaring the dividends the directors, un - 
der the terms of the plan of reorganiza- 
tion of the company, set apart suffi- 
cient funds for the dividends of 1 per 


eent quarterly on the first and second 


preferred stocks for the year ending 
June 30, 1917, out of the earnings of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. 
The Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 2% per cent, making 8½ per cent 


for the year as compared with 8% last 


year, No action was taken on the New 
England Gas & Coke Company dividend, 
which paid 3% per cent last year. New 
England Coal & Coke Company has de- 
clared an annual dividend of 20 per cent/ 
Boston Tow Boat Company declared an 
annual dividend of 12 per cent, the 


i 


the common for 1916 are likely to be 
revised upward. A minimum estimate is 
now $30 a share and figures substantially 
higher than this are not considered too 
optimistic in circles close to the property. 

Atlantie Gulf’s construction program 
which has been in progress practically 
ever since the property emerged from 
receiv will have resulted by Dee. 31 
next in ing $17,000,000 to $18,000,000 
into property out of earnings. The last 
lap in this program will be finished when 
steamers now being built are delivered 
next year, The company at present has 


property that funds to pay for all this 
tonnage will be in hand by the last of 
September, long before they will be all 
required. : 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


An American company has received 
80,000 tons of steel rails, 

General Eleetrie Company has re- 
ceived $600,000 government order for 
electric equipment for new dreadnought 
California. 

Great Britain’s foreign trade for May 
increased £12,213,638 in imports and 
£13,405,419 in exports as compared with 
last year. 

Interests identified with reorganiza- 
tion of St. Louis & San Francisco ex- 
pect reorganigations will soon be fin- 
ished and that new company wil be 
brought out in August, 

London special saya that wie 
writing of £4,000,000 Commonwealth of 
Australia government 54% per cent four 
to six-year bonds has been successfully 
completed. Bonds will be issued at par 
and are redeemable at par. 

Mercantile Stores Corporation will 
pay a dividend of 8 per cent on prin- 
cipal of outstanding Claflin & Co. notes 
which total about 833,250,000. In ad- 
dition, there is to be a further distri- 
bution of $550,000 derived from recent 
merger of Defender Manufacturing Com- 
pany with H. B. Claflin Corporation. 

Success of Russian loan has greatly 
pleased Petrograd. Russian press feel 
that this is beginning of closer finan- 
cial relations with the United States. 
National City Bank, whose representa- 
tives spent six months in bringing loan 
negotiations to a head, will open a 
branch in Petrograd. 

Hill Oil & Gas Company of Colum: 


bus, O., has sold to Cosden Oil & Gas 


Company ita holdings in Cushing, Okla., 
field for $12,000,000. Leases consist of 
5400 acres and a daily production of 
nearly 20,000 barrels. It gives new 
owners nearly 30,000 barrels daily pro- 
duetion. Cosden Company has just ac- 
quired rights on 27,000 acres of richest 
part of the Mexican. field. 
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‘BANK OF ENGLAND REPORT _ 
LONDON, En — The weekly 
statement of the k of England shows 
these changes: : 
nerease 

Total reserve. 44,912,000 
Cire ulation ..ceservese- 33,215,000 
Bullion ere „ „ „ „ gee earee 81.707. 000 
Other securities .... 73,382,000 
Other deposits 91 
Public deposits 200. 
Government securities 42,187,000 


*Decrease, 

The proportion of the bank’s reserve 
to liabilities is now 31.50 per cent com 4 
pared with 31.00 per cent last per ee and 
decline from 10% to 
this week last a beer r 

he London 


“140,000 
— 
4,008,000 
*1,064,000 
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‘stock, in 1909, sold as 
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of $38 a share a year, 

atock. If there is no 

duction, it is fair to assume that 
States Steel, for the calendar year, 
show a balance of at least $35 a share 
for the common stock. : 

United States Steel common is gelling 
lower than it was when 
running at rate of less than 
a year. As an example, the common. 

igh as 94%- 
Earnings in that year were $131,491,000, 
In the last quarter they were $40,982,746. 

United States Steel is now earning at 
the rate of $280,000,000 a year, with 
prospects that net for the year will 
not fall below $250,000,000. The com- 
mon stock is selling around 84, er about 
three points below the high record 
reached in 1909. 

Had it not been for foreign liquida- 
tion, something like 600,000 shares of 
Steel common having been disposed of 
by Europe since the war began, the com- 
mon today might be selling above par. 
The creation of new securities and drift 
of speculation on the motor and muni- 
tion shares are two other reasons given 
for failure of Steel common to respend 
to extraordinary earnings. 

Steel, then, may show a surplus 
around $35 a share on the common. this 
year. This will be an actual addition 
to assets, whether in cash or new con- 
struction. Deduct this $35 4 share from 
present selling price of $84, and there 
remains a balance equal to $49, or $11 
a share above the low level of $38 
reached early last year, when the com- 
pany was showing a deficit at the rate 


of $25,000,000 annually. 


There is no reason to expect a fall- 
ing off in Steel earnings over the next 
six months. The corporation is sold up 
tight for balance of the year, at prices 
that will enable it to obtain a larger 
margin of profit than in the current 
quarter. Stee] producers say produe- 
tion would not drop sharply, should the 
war end. A large amount of domestic 
business has been delayed on account of 
high prices and congested conditions. 
Belated domestic buying might for some 
time fill the gap caused by a falling of. 
in foreign ee 


WHY ZINC STOCKS 
HAVE DECLINED 


The downward tendency in spelter 
prices is sufficient explantion for the de- 
cline in the zine stecks without leok- 
ing further. If one desires a concrete 
picture of the 36 per cent reaction since 
January, he has it m the figures below, 
which set forth the settlement prices per 
ton of concentrates made with the Butte 
& Superior Company for that portion 
of its product sold under contract with 
the American Metal Company. The fig 
ures are annexed: January, 1916, 
$101.60; February, $93.56; March, $83.62; 
April, $83.79; May, $65.25. 

American Zine April earnings showed 
a decline. of $200,000 from the aver- 


630,000 | receding tendency. 
The truth of the matter is that the 


..| shortage in spelter at the outbreak of 
the war was due not to poverty of ore 
supplies but to absence of adequate 
smelting capacity. During the past year 
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A New and Beautiful ＋ 


use it means freedom ‘for the child from limitation— 
Paaterest that he himself seeks the knowledge and asks the 


nse it recognizes the individuality of each chfld— 
les ‘thoughts, which he neither cares to 
helped to express himself in his own music. 
; harmony of music is taught him from the 
K. Wai ression that it would be irrational to e 

oie from * directed without the intelligent understan 
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nts wholly uninterested in Music for their children when taught 
nored systems, become—after investigation of this Fletcher 
ducational Possibilities, hence the growing demand 
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Will Be Taught in Brookline, Mass., during the Summer. 


{ ‘ld of hap ppy, successful occupation is opened up for those ready to 
: ortunity; and full information will be gladly furnished. 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


81 vonx TERRACE 
V Abbott writes: Mrs. 


: es in terms of music. 
nto u . self-expression. . . 


Copp teaches children to think and to 
She converts it from a blind, mechanical 


1 converts musical education from a mere drill . 


Occupation 
Cut off from all ble 
— n music study, pro. 
ve musicians and 
tonabers are turning with 
interest to the 


FLETCHER 
Music Method 


What Is This Method? 


It is an IDEAL, DEMO- 
CRATIC. RATIONAL STS 
TEM of Teaching Music 
te Children. 


‘ding 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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K ive of ende Com- 
Great Increase in 
Vill Result in General 
for Improvements 


fe often called the con- 

. This is particu- 
tite hotels. The visitor to 
, for instance, may, if he 
7 spend his sojourn there 


e meet luxurious hotels in 
fhile he who travels on the 
i ne will look in vain for a 


h in every respect answers 
a ot hat such a place 
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Ve 


in a while there are 
e hotels of South America 
eatly improved. So far 
ve been little more than 
declares Henry Ainsley 
as representative of a 
has made many trips 
both South 
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American 


— Mr. Highman ex- 
themselves patronize 
and are so lenient 
for conveniences and 
tet owners and mana- 
called upon to make 
In the second place, 
e is so slight on account 
atively little amount of 
to South America, that 
i to make improve- 
any inducement 
invest their money in 
ip dosing enterprise. 
mgs are ahead. There is 
that travel to South 
_ increase. International 
plan to hold their con- 
* interested in busi- 
je wil go to get first-hand 
f the country. Tourists, 
0 0e cenic marvels, will go to 
Selves. Students and ex- 
urn their attention to what 


eat 1 a rich field for 
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¢ will want good hotels. 
ey get to going in sutticient 

gt hotels pay they 

want. This is what 
he big cities on the east 

„ what seems bound to 

where. The first requisite 
ply of patrons, and this, 

logic of events, the times 
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p v le. | } 
alle never been in South 


account of the hotels, 
— Mr. Highman's ex- 
is full of interest. 

0 © west coast, Mr. High- 
urist finds in the small 
are more or léss 


. upon a patio 
t the floor of the 
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thing as getting ice cream or sherbet or 
| frozen pudding. 
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There are few sweets on the bill of 
fare, which, by the way, is about a yard || 
long, Mr. Highman asserts, and being in 
Spanish is often à real puzzle to “the | 
guest. He tells about one young man 
who after having gone laboriously over 
the long menu ard picked out items 
which he thought sounded appetizing, | 
discovered when the order was brought 
in that it consisted of radishes, stewed 
tripe with peppers and toothpicks. 

The food served consists largely of 
native dishes which do not appeal par- 
ticularly. to persons from distant coun- 
| tries. One of the favorites is duck with 
rice, another is a vegetable stew with 
meat or chicken. Boiled beans, rice and 
macaroni are frequent. A common deli- 
cacy is Panqueque (pancake), which is 
served with stewed fruit or marmalade. 
By paying a good price it is possible 
to secure bifteak (beefsteak), which is 
brought in decorated with a fried egg 
and supplemented with French fried po- 
tatoes. In this connection it may be 
said that patrons from North America 


usually prefer to pay more and get the. 


food tliey like rather than dine on what 
pleases the natives 

Hotel conditions in Valparaiso and 
Santiago are much better than in the 
small towns. Here, as in the places far- 
the north, the usual rate is what would 
amount to $5 a day in United States 
money. In the hotels on the east coast 
rates range from $5 to $10 a day, but 
here, as has been intimated, accommo- 
dations are much more satisfactory. 

In a general way it is correct to state | 
that there are about as many hotels in 
the towns and cities on the east coast as 
can be found in towns in the United 


States, and they are suited to all pockets | 
This applies | 
where hotel 


and to many nationalities. 
especially to Buenos Aires, 
patronage is French, German, English 
and American. The hotels may be said. 
to be more or less cosmopolitan with an 
Italian touch. In Sao Paulo the prin- 
cipal hotel is run by an Italian. In Rio 
de Janeiro one important hotel is run 
by an Italian, and one by a German. 
The menus in these places correspond to 
the nationality of the manager as far as 
possible. 

Buenos Aires and some Argentine towns 
are practically the only localities where 
hotel guests can secure rooms with baths. 
The natives do not demand them, and 
they have been put in only to accommo- 
date foreign patronage. Special writing 
rooms are unknown; orchestra music has 
vet to be introduced; ballrooms are an 
untried luxury. These statements apply 
to practically all South American hotels 
sa ve the best ones in Buenos Aires. All 
that the patron can be sure of finding is 
a dining room, a salon, bedrooms and 
the—cuartelero. 

The cuartelero is a man to whom the 
guest is handed over after he registers at 
the desk. During the patron’s stay the 
cuartelero takes care of his room and 
acts as valet, messenger and chaperon. 
He runs errands, looks after his guest’s 
laundry, attends to his trunk, serves the 
first meal of the day, announces his 
friends and will bring him anything he 
wante from a newspaper to an automo- 
bile. He presumably knows only Span- 


ish, but seems to understand whatever 


language is addressed to him. No friend 
eould stick closer than he, and the last 
the guest sees of him is his mad ex- 
tended for a tip. 


KANSAS AGRICULTURAL, 
COLLEGE HONORED: 


MAN HATTAN, Kan. President H. J. 
Waters of the Kansas State Agricultural 


College, has received a telegram from 


‘the secretary of war to the effect that 
for the third consecutive year, the school 
has been accorded the honor of being 
hdesignated by the war department as 


tions“ in which military training is 
made a part of the curriculum, says the 
: ‘Capital. 
„The honor follows an inspection of the 
college cadet regiment by Maj. Mun- 


| 
! | 
| 
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one of the 10 “distinguished institu- 


[HE only school its kind 


poe rg Prietic Field and” 
llege-bred 


Wass. ‘Station of Bo 


| a. 1. &. VOLEMANN, Principal 


The Private Day School for Boys of Greater 8 
Opens Tuesday, Séptember 26th 


in. Boston with a bull 
Fy zooms. Abundance 
house. s8eR 


415. Newbury Street, Boston. Mass. 


reports, letics 
e and development of each boy 
ton St. subway Tel. 
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LELAND POWERS ‘SCHOOL 


OF THE 


SPOKEN WORD 


A SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION with A BUILDING OF ITS OWN 


Distinguished for. the Success 
of its Graduates 


Send for catalog. Address LELAND POWERS, Prin., Fenway, Boston, Mass. 
| 


sion. 
Professional Productions. 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
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THE OUTDOOR PLAYERS 
Summer School-Camp with a Wonderful, Natural Stage 


fills a long felt want for training in fhe production of Plays, Pantomimes, 
Pageants, Interpretive Dancing, and in all forms of Beauty in Expres- 
Men and Women instructors, 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


well known and experienced in 


LAUGHTON, Direetor 


MARIE WARE 


} 
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as teachers in colleges, normal 


art. etc. 
HARRY SEYMOUR 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWIOK, President. 
Largest school of expression in the United States. The demand for our graduates 
| Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory. pedagogy, pb-sical culture. 


Soth year opens Sept. 25th 
Oss. — Huntington — Boston. 


and high schools is greater than we can ll. 
voice, dramatic 


t 


Miss Faulkner’s School 


DEDHAM, MASS. 


A country day school giving a sound 

education on modern lines to. chil- 

dren between the ages of four and 
| sixteen. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. Est. 1897. | 
Scholarships. Booklet. 30 Huntington - Ave. _Bostos 
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EDITORS’ VIEWS | 


A Blockade That Fails 


NEW 


How has it worked? In the first four 


months of this year England sold more 
cotton fabrics to South America than in 


the corresponding four months of peace 


at the beginnin The increase 


in British sales 
business the United States did in South 
‘America in that four-month period! 
This record of Brit&in, decidedly preoc- 
eupied by the war, can well make Amer- 
ieans wonder whether our country has 
beén doing all we think we have been 


g of 1914. 
va 


world. 
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The Manners of Intellectuals 
NEW YORK GLOBE—Whatever a few | 


of his own people may think of him, 


| however rudely or even brutally ‘they 
may requite him for the invaluable and 
unselfish work he has done for them, 
the non-Jewish section of the community 
will have nothing but respect for Jacob 
H. Schiff. If anything were needed to 
kindle this sentiment into active ex- 
pression it was the characteristic be- 
‘havior of the so-called intellectuals at 
the meeting of the Kehillah on Sunday. 
For a mere difference of opinion they 
chose to ignore the entire record of the 
man—a record of hard work, genuine 
and kindly philanthropy, and decent liv- 
ing. Had he been governor of a. Rus- 
sian province they could hardly have 
treated him with more violent animos- 
ity. It was to the eredit of the Jewish 
community that the resolution of con- 


senting vote. The alleged intellectual is 
always the most clamorous for absolute 
freedom of opinion, and by the same 
token the most ill-mannered and uncouth 
whenever that opinion does not concur 
with his own. 


The Danish West Indies 

CHICAGO JOURNAL—The American 
people would like to hear somethurg 
more about the proposed purchase of the 
Danish West Indies. When the an- 
nouncement came from Washington some 
weeks ago that negotiations for the pur- 
chase of these islands by the United 
States were almost completed, the whole 
country rejoiced. It was supposed the 
matter would be cleared up; in fact, 
nothing more has been heard of it and 


N 


| 


Denmark does not wish to continue in 


States can not see them pass to any 
other European power. Therefore, the 
only thing to do is to buy them our- 
selves, and this the American govern- 
ment has been ready to do for a genera- 


jon the point of going through, it was 
balked by Germany, which wants the 
islands herself for a naval station within 
easy reach of Panama. If Berlin has 
meddled in this matter aguin, the Ameri- 
can people have a right to know it. If 
there has been no such: meddling, what 
else is holding up the negotiations? 5 


FRAMINGHAM NORMAL ‘SCHOOL 
(me ea graduat- 


STUDY MUSIC THE RIGHT War 


YORK PRESS—Germany is e 
“blockading” England with submarines. | 


s about half the total 


doing to capture the markets of the 


fidence was adopted with only one dis- 


the people would like to know why. . 


| possession of these islands. The United 


tion. Twice before when the deal seemed 


Dummer Academy 


154th year. 
for boys. 330 acres. 
New Golf Course. Prepares for college, 
nical school and business. Separate building, 
Just completed, for boys from 9 to 14. Number 
limited. References required. 


CHARLES 5. INGHAM, Ph.D., 
___ Headmaster, South _Byfield, Mass. 


Bradtord Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


la BRADFORD, MASS. 
113th year. 


8 buildings. 
tech- 
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A high-grade, well-equipped 7 
Outdoor life. 


‘Thirty miles from Boston, in the beautiful Mer- 


rimac Valley. Extensive. grounds and modern 
equipment. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
zeneral course of five years and two years’ 
|vourse for Higk School pena tee: Address 
MISS LAURA A. KN N.. Principal 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


An exceptionally well equipped 
er Every vacaney allied Abe den 3 
‘years. College Certificate Privilege. 8 
ness Course. Summer Tutorirg School. 


15th year opens Sept. 27. Terms $800. 


Farmington, Maine. 


— eae 


(Incorporated) 
‘BERKELEY—CALIFORN IA 


j A Suburb of San Francisco 

| A boarding and day school for girls. Separate 
dormitory for boys under twelve years. High 
| school, grammar ond pritiacy courses. - Catalogue 
on application. WATSON, Pres. 


THE NATIONAL “SCHOOL oe: 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of expression in 
America. rees granted. Public Speaking, 
Physical Training,. English, Dramatic Art. Pro- 
fessional and Finishing Courses Dortnitories. 
48rd year begins Oct. 4. Address D. A, Shoe- 
maser. Principal. 922 Parkway Bidg., Phila- 
elphia. 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL 
Ridgewold, Redding Ri o, Conn. Ona 
modern 300-acre farm. Varied life 4 
of-doors, as well as athletics. Individ- 
ual attention under experienced teach- | 
ers. 
9 well as for all colléges. Lower 
D. S. SANFORD, A. M. D — 14 


CARSON LONG INSTITUTE. 78th Ye 
Bioomfield Academy Courses. College Prepare. 
. Mbaic, Business, 8 Junior. Separate 
ern bu ngs for 8 and gir — 
letic fleid. Country location fan. 
years special attention. Terms: 


Juniors, $235 up. Box W, New " Bloomseld. Pa. 


The Mercersburg Academy 


FOR BOYS Mercersburg, Pa. 
Send for catalogue to Wm. Mann Irvine, 
Ph. D., LL. D., Headmaster, Box 155a. 
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Camp Information 


or Cam S. Want f 
Am. Schools“ Association, Tage atone” 
_ Chicago, or or Times 


School of 8 


— 


ome and 


Miss peur erika, S Day “Schoo! 
‘The Fenway, 28, Mass. 2 8 8 


Boston, 
College * and N Courses. 
CA CHAMBER —— Frinel pal 
ROSALIE 8. MAGRUDER. te Princi; 


SHE NEW : YORE SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIES 


Three months’ course; individual instruction: stu- 
dents on 8 eet 2 —— 
term. 


COLONIAL COLLEGE Practical a tral 


matic. Vaudeville and Motion — Bigs eting 
Colanlal Theatre Building 2 


— — 


RESORTS 
Soelal Centre of the Jersey Coast“ 


COLEMAN HOUSE 
2 on ER ocean. wean 
“THE MARLBOROUGH 


Capacit itor Wievater. Book) 
** “4 xTO : rem 
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Pine Grove Springs 


—— 
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The Watson School 


Pupils under 12 


Home 
Co- educational. 


* 


GEORGE D. CHURCH, M. A., Headmaster, | 


Careful preparation for life as | 


FREE catia 2 & 3 on all Boarding Schools 


j 


Costume Designing 
Interior Decoration 

Poster Advertising . 

IIlustration. A 
ing and Painting .. 


Classes Open All the Year 


VESPER LINCOLN GEORGE, 
DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH, 
HELEN CHASE BUSH. 
JOHN WE WEEKS, JR., 

E 10882 EN NIS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


248 BoylstonSt. Boston 


Phone 53050 B. . 


The Ely School 
for Gils 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Conn. 
In the country, one hour from New 
York City. Grounds—25 acres, 
modern equipment. Certificate ad- 
mits to College. General Courses, 
Music, Household Arts. Daily work 
in the Studio, Riding Lessons and 
Sleeping Porches for those desiring 
them. Gymnasium. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Miss MARY BOIES ELT. Principal 
A new department for girls under 
fifteen entirely separate from the 
Upper Boarding School. Work and 
play planned to meet the needs of 
the young girl. Preparatory courses 
for Secondary Schools combined with 
regular training in Music, Modeling, 
Drawing, Craftswork, Cooking and 
Sewing. Horseback riding and all the 
Summer and Winter sports. Sleep- 
ing Porch for those who desire it. 


* EffaEllis Perfield 


PEDAGOGY 

Based on Reasoning anid 

Drills. Teaches teachers 
as < how to teach. 
Keyboard Harmony 
Harmonie Dictation 
lody ae 
ody Dictation 
Sight Singing by Chords 
Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 
Improvising and Modulation 

JULY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Not a correspondence course nor 
a Kindergarten System. Diploma 
issued under corporate seal of State 
of llinois, accredited by the 
Chicago. Board of Education. 
EFFA -ELLIS PERFIELD MUSIC 
SCHOOL, Inc. 
er McCi Building . 

218 8. Waba venue 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| F or “GIRLS | 


6 miles from Boston. 


A ani and T. 
finishing schoo ps: 
Advanced “ee * 
Courses. ‘College .: 
Certificate Privi- | 


and E:: 


School 


Send for 
Year Book 


Science, . 
Gymnasium, Di- f 
rectorof Athletics. : 

Individual  Atten- :: 
tion. pe 
77 Summit Street . 
NEWTON, MASS. 


Domestic 


ee . 
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Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


An Endowed Boarding School 
: For | 

Young Women and Young Men 
Full courses of study. Prepares for the best 
Colleges, Schools of Technology, | Professional 
Schools and for business. Students enter col- 
lege on certificate. Special facilities for Music, 
Art and Elocution. Four fine buildings, ample 

ounds. New 1 — FF a> Science 

ullding with well 1 laboratories. 
Domestic Science — ith full equipment. 
Hea vy endowment makes — very reason - 
able. Visitors welcome all summer. 25 miles 
from Boston. Fall term -begins September 12. 
For catalogue and further information address 


ARTHUR W. — Litt. D., Principal. 


Billings 
Pocher ane Institute 


Scheel 


on farm two miles from Billings. 
Junior. College, — 
Engineering. Industrial Arts 

Normal, Domestic Science, mushisitern i Senta. 
Courses adapted to needs of students. 


BILLINGS, MONTANA ) 


The MacDuffie School 
er Springteld, Mass. 


—— 


— 
paneer hy Tennis, ‘Riding, 
enty-seventh year. 


CDUFFIE. FER. * 
. 0 MACDUFFIE, A. B. 


” \MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
% Baylaton Street (Copley Square) -- 


Chauncy Hall ec 
Established exclusively for 


0 


—— in co — 


thieties. 8 swimming poo 
* pecial home care and 


at the New School 6 


— — 2 ˙ . . 


— - —— — — — 


Opens June 26 at 9 O'Clock and Continues for 
Ten Weeks 


Ten of the regular teaching staff conduct special work for students 
who wish te prepare for college examinations er to make Op 
grammar or high school conditions. . 
A full year’s work covered in each course. Students instructed 
in small groups, with much individual attention. 


For illustrated catalogue Telephone Back Bay 4400, or address: Alber 


FRANK PALMER SPEARE, M. H.. Director. 
IRA A. FLINNER, A. M.. Headmastef. 


314 Huntington Ave., Besten Young Men's Christien Association 


* 


5 28 en 


2 


A SCHOOL FOR CHARACTER BUILDING 


THE PRINCIPIA 


ä CO-EDUCATIONAL 

This —— affords a thorough sesdemic traiging for you 
kindergarten college entrance. Small classes and oa large. fatulty of tratoed 
apectalists pe much Individual work a valuable feature. Ihr An. a traisiog. . 
sewing, cooking and busines<« courses. An ideal school for your or 


sir! 
The Principia, St. Louis, Missouri zd en Will Be 


Sea Pines School 
For Girls 


7 


peonie tin all grades froe 


— — — 


HAPPY HOME LIFE; personal attestios care. 
Students inspired by wholesome and beautiful “ideals of 
efficient womanhood. The Cape climate’ ts exceptica- 
aly favorable for out -dnor — Be = 
vee grovet: 1000 feet By 


eee — 
——̃ — 


— 


_ 
site service. All branches of stud 
and enthusiastic instructors. For 
information address — 

„ M., MISS FAITH 

Box F. Brewster, Cape Cod 


Per Summer School S, Word 


OAK BLUFFS, MARTHAS VINEYARD, MASS. 


are of the faculty of anne Powers School. Term — July 18, 
address PHIDELAH RICE SCHOOL, 514 Audubon Road. Beaten, Mass. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


en" Roanoke, Virginia 

One of the leading Schools in the South. 
Modern buildings. Extensive campus. Located 
in the Valley of Virginia, fam for beauty 
of scenery. Elective, Preparatory and full 
Junior lege Courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Athletics. European 
and American iustructors. Students from 32 


States. 
For catalogue address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwight. 
g Vice-Pesident. 


—— 


Powers. 
of plays 


Heads of School | 
1910. For catalogue | 


" Cass de Rosas tn Oar 
‘GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


| Adams and Hoover Streets, Les Angeles, Cel. 

—— Architecture — patios; arcades. — 

outdoor i fe a reality. Twenty-ffth r 8 

, September twenty-eighth. Accredit East and 

Ww est. Academic. Post-Graduate Courses. Teen 

|} nical and Music Schools. ALICE K. PARSONS. 
3. A.. JEANNE X. _DENNEN, Principeis. 


Wee 


PLAN OFORTE” E. PLAY ING | 
581 Boylston St. (Copley Square). Boston 
Telephone Back Bay 973 7 


1882 
1 


The Mitchell 
Military Boys School 


(20 miles from Boston f 
| For boys from eight to sixteen, Location | 
hunsurpassed. Courses practical and effi- 

i 


cient. Modern buildings. 100 acres. Out- 
door and indoor gymnasium. Atbletic fields. 
Military system adapted to young boys. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Head Master | 

Box M, Billerica, Mass; | 


SUMMER CAMPS. 


The White Mountain Camps 


Tecated op Adjoining Properties is the Most Beautiful Part of the White Moeuntates 


Camp Chocorua Zufrieden Camp Lar Larcom 


FOR BOYS FOR ADULTS 


Atbietics. tntoring. manual training; swimming, 8 mountain climbing. ‘riding, arte 
automobiling: music, sketching. danciag. ents, bungalows, cottages. N 

An the best and some unusual features of summer life in the mountains 

Come to Zufrieden and place your sons and daughters in Camps Chocorua and Larcom 


Send for our book. 8 
TAMWORTH, Carroll County, N. H. 


€. G. DAVIDSON. A. M.. Lit. D.. 
Proprietor aud Director 


Ae VASA 7 
n RS RRA RN SSA : 


“Character Making Camps: : 
OF KNOWN DELIGHT 


FOR BOYS. 


oe ‘Camp Durrell 20e-scre ne. 


July & te August 30 
(an 


( np hecket — 


for the Season of 19136 
High-grade Camps at Moderate Rates. 
‘Boating. Swimming, Good Food, T 
Tennis, Athietics, 1 
Camp Fires, Nature Study, 
Water. Experienced 
Direction of State T. M. C. 


For Illustrated Booklets write o yi: 
K. W. GIBSON, 1 — St., Besten 
3 Ne — SSS 1 


— 


HOLDERNESS 
Summer School of Musi¢ for Girls | 
PIANO AND VOICE . 
Happy camp life com- 
bi --ith able instruc- . 
tion for — 
weeks on 
Holderness, N. H. 
tures in Theory and His- 
tory of Music 2 74 
cial Courses for 1 
ers and Col * 
Rates reason 
eins June 27. Prospectus, 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston, Maes. 


Camp Passaconaway 


FOR BOYS 


e Nd ~~ SW 
— 


we 
VRSCA ar wd os 
e SM 


MS 


fs ROME SAR. * * 8 6 * 
ens 


e wes 


N 8 


3 
2 3 
i 
13 
f 


100-Acre Island 


N 


S 


+ é 
Oy 


Bear Island, Lake Winni 
ited to 80 boys frem 9 to 15 inc 
Lod and tent Scoutcraft, | 
earefully supervised. — or 
ag eg an Booklet 
RICHMO 
rectorn. 


Di 
Mass 


MAY 


NS 


Mra, we HICKINSON. 
High . Newtonville, 


Attractive Home for Children 
7 of refined, capable 


* N * 


Lessons giren in 
Piano, Expression, * 


in vi <j M lien 2450. 
persis ew te a 0 
38 Church St.. Malden, 


1 5 Neck A 


ron ems. GAPE COD 


On clear water lake, two white sand 
‘beaches. Large main lodge, screened 
sleeping er Bedding and towels 


Limited to 20 girls, 10-18 years, Terms 
$175. Jene 30 to Sept. Ist, For Hlus- 
trated address The Secretary. 
200 School t. ‘Watertown, e 


) N 2 
5 ae. 8 4 4 7 
' Pe 4 e 

ad | 1 

7 „ 45 
+ Pe 

4 
i 


. 
the Rocky Mountains a sample quart for $1.00 


4 CASTLE COMPANY, e 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


‘ ts 2 


A 3 A 
2 oe Reade 
8 2 * 


1 — 


— — 7 ~ ome —— 
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Says New “23: 


Parties to Come 
Not the 


„ weng Science Monitor from 
ag Bureau 


cal. Chester H. 

1 of tthe: eee er, 
1 committeeman of ene | 

om C dal lornia has been high in 


of the organization, gives 


5 4 ay. f 
0 t situation 0 


esnd 4 Repo. 

N party, ‘he say, has 
n of the European war, but 
of its end was premature. 

5 5. restored to full strength 
—— of the next 

s m possible and right 
to be its candi- 


e it as 2 minority 
the time of the 
de maintained as 

zation, in co- 
the Republican organi- 
port of Hughes, if Pro- 
1 that. Or it can 
„ as one o! the world’s 
the altar of war. The 

“ will determine.“ 
, 8 r rea of Hugbes 
sll, “that one cannot read them 
= r the Roose: | i 
te.’ J "Hughes is not the | — 
| but he will do. The 
is not right, but 
It is as good as 
sted, considering its author- 
is better than the Republican 
n On these tempo- 
Hughes and the Re. 


2. not good enough, but 


hese issues will soon be no 
0 en “a The ney this 


about face the tradi- 304 


of the American people 
preparedness. When 
(direction is once made, 
in the new direction 
and will no longer 
0 t issue. Then the perma- 
= is ee un- 
„ 
re ssive: party bas developed 
, devoted to the Pro- 
ong Ame 
rican 
this ia to go by the board 
mporary issu> now, there will 
ett to meet the permanent 
ard. It will be a loss im- 
-but so are the other 
war. 
ener of the Progres- 
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* 


1 3 — 
eh. 
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iP mong 
| . in the world. And 
| a o the leader absolutely 
mic power the 
at men. This leadership, 
— party in which the 
— rat formed organized 
e, . 
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ot elles lve ol i 
„ 


—— — — 


— EEL PPP 


H ASS. 
TO LET~—S 


re with two rooms for ort 
— e 
i Mg Tel. Main 209. or 


9 


apt., 
Address G 


— ALM AAO A> 
BROOKLINE—Pleasant, outside room in 
private family; with or without board; ref- 


erences. exchanged. D 103, Monitor office. 


Pure New Hampshire natur ai fee. 
attention to family trade in all cts 
— — by ‘our teams in Boston and Som- 


taf ohn HILL ICE CO. . 
e Camb. 3380 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


DEPARTMENT — 


108, A e 
B . . 212 ai 


Samet cee en ST) 
decora 


easant, 
manent or — Tel. 


THE LONGWOOD COACH 


Up-to-date carriage service, with tem- 
perate drivers’ day 83 A seg 7 ‘Hy- 
or nig a splendid 

eau) oe boardin ug stable for aaddie — 


1 823 rates for chureh 


Cc. BELL, 
"Tel. Brookline 368. 


CLOTHING 


Brooklines 5 Francis St., 


— — 


Mine. Old 800 
or rniture. 
an N 
| Aven, 
one 


B 
off — ey —— 
Send Gold’ 2 . tele lephone 


—_ ‘oy yous a 
is ‘oer reall the other 9 2 


__HATTERS 
WILLIAM R. HAND, 44 La Grange St. 
— Sere, Straw and ea . . Bleached 
80 x nd o 
hats R se ten paired; bands ‘and bind- 
you & widths and shapes put on while 


TYPEWRITERS 


" RELIABLE TYPE EW T 

P RI ERS, $10 up, $5 
bal, month! rentals Guse 
— — lance Co.. 1917 derade up. Boston. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


ELPA PPS 


WANTED—Muana od for a sifver mine 
im the tine. st have —— 5 


1 2 — ex 7 
W. r 44 J Wk don. | 


d stiver cyanid 
Grosvenor 

Wann YOUNG MAN (American) 

with some knowl e of watch and clock 

ee gaa RAND CRANE, 3 Park st., 


WANTED-— Youn. men 
r BISCUIT CO.,. 


bill clerks. 
Cambridge, 


, 


E WANTED—FEMALE 


 y STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY 

A New York „ r requires, for 

their New York ces, a young woman 
— n who — had 2 sg years’ | 
x mn a position o m portance 
and confidence; applicant must be repre- | 
sentative, an accurate and speedy sten- | 
Ographer. Apply by letter only, stating} 
sely a record of previous employment, 

and salary desired. Address, Suite | 
Woolworth Building, New York. f 


‘WANTED, HOUSEKEEPER—New Eng- 
land woman as housekee aud cook in 
adult family of three. D. C. WINDER, | 
Vinewood ave., Detroit, Mich. 


a hee ie 5 eee etic e 
EGRSET HETORE, 52 Wir Pinter at., 


Boston. 
SITUATIONS WANTED—FEMALE 


— — 
— 


_~ 


SECRETARIAL position wanted in the 

country by well educated stenographer- 

r; 7 years’ experience; references 

onable. MISS J. COWAN, 826 
Kelly at, New York City. 


EXP. 3 —.— desires position as 
ne, secretary. MISS 

722 IE NORTHCROFT, 204 7 
Now York cits West 9th st., 


A 9 OF REFE 


Sat. cach pavercign 


8 * required 


te 
of 
* 


instead of expressing the American 


people, it is high time we ‘got another | ~~ 
system. 


88 Plans Held Up 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—In conferences | esee 
with members of the Democratic na- 
tional committee, President Wilson in- 
dicated that detailed plans for the fall 
campaign will be held up until the ex- 
ecutive or “steering” committee is ap- 
pointed. The President hopes to select 
a group of active men to aid National 
Chairman Vance C. McCormick, but has 
not definitely decided upon the per- 
sonnel. The time and place for the 
ceremony of notifying the President of 
re renomination probably will also await 
the appointment of this committee. 


Kansas Progressives for. Hughes 

- TOPEKA, Kan. Following a confer- 
ence between William Allen White, na- 
tional committeeman, and State Chair- 


Kool Kenny 
Suits, $7.75 


Belted Noi + folk and Plain 
Tailored Suits of Genuine 
Kool Kenny Wool Crash, 
* ‘Plaids, Checks and Scotch 
“Mixtures in assorted sum- 
mer colors. 


‘nae MW-TANNER © 


Wm. C. Weichmann 


DE PARTMENT , 
STORE 


2 Goods At Right. Prices 


The m. Barie Dry ‘Goods Co. 


“Saginaw’s Foremost Store” 
Largest Stocks and Best Service ) 


German American State Bank 


pays 4% on Certificates of Deposit 
Resources over ver $1,600,000.00 


aint 


— 


PRINTING 


Printing beer 


When Promised Franklin Street 
and a Full Count Both Phones 


RAP AAPL LAF 


16 SIZE 7 Jeweled Elgin Movement 
in a 20-year gold filled case $6. 75 


Grant's Jewelry Shop 
, SHOES 


* 


GOESCHEL-BRATER COMPANY 
Priced Shoes . 

Save you 50e to 51.00 a pair 
107 8. Jefferson. SAGINAW, MICH. 


ERHARD & STALKER | 
The Quality Boot Shop 
220 Genesce Both Phones 
ARTHUR E. JOCHEN 


Complete Line of Shoes 
314 Genesee. Bell Phone 1140-W. 


9 KINDS of fancy “neédlework em- 
broidery and hemstitching: 
CLI N, 723 Webber. Bell Phone 610-W. 


_HAIRWEAVING, Sham in | Manicur- 
ng. “ne pe 1 . 517 Gen- 
* 


Brassieres. 


* RIS H., 21 


* 


nm 


| i The Chas. A. B. Barrett Paint Company 
| +280 & saat STREET : 
COAL- 


The Ohio Coal and Iron Company 


101 FREMONT AVENUE 


* 


zy ~ 


DAYTON ADVERTISERS ively to N. D. KEMP, 63 Davies Building 
BOON WARE SS NSOSS SRS NSS SRSA 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


_ STATIONERY AND ENGRAVING 4 


‘PRINTIN G 
done E a pgs te 


both of us. per- 
sonal attention, | 8 insures 
satiafaction. pete alm any- 
thing in a eee. hat 116 a — * der. 
ter 7 — may seem necessary. 

OHN PRANDER COMPANY 
120 oa. Burdick St., Katamaseo. 


SHOES 


, 110 E. MAIN 
FURNISHERS OF FOOT COMFORT 


©. w. HERRICK, Manager 
BELL SHOE HOUSE 


FOOT FITTERS 
. ISENBERG, Prop., 124 E. Min 


came E ese ar. 


BENTLEY SHOE CO. 


TABLE SUPPLIES 


Fancy: Groceries 
Fresh Vegans and. Fruit 
C. -  ROMEN CE 


„ 


Phone 802 


MEN'S MIL K COMPANY 
5 * in milk and milk 
pasteurized. 14. 


CAFES AND RESTAURANTS 


THE HUB RESTAURANT — 


Will Please You 
114 EAST MAIN STREET 


ery "Sti 


wee heer 


1 to 


institution 
Sten Se 
all the people. 


Always important sales in progress 


—_ 


~YOUNKER BROTHERS 


A FASHION CENTER 


of sports, travel and outing apparel, and accessory; and, a center 
of Summer housefurnishing and housekeeping supplies. 


4 Phones—Walnat 2900 


413 SIXTH AVENUE 


GROCERS 
THERE is ne question as 2 to the puri 


carry the best of tree ** 


of 
bles; ev 
ces on 


| Fons — re 


— LL 


— Gid Reliable 
Glove Store 


Kid, washable kid and silk gloves in all 
the new shades. Kid gloves at $1.25, worth 
$1.50. Automobile gloves = + Bok eee for 
men and women. 


43 S00TE BURDICK STREET 


ra 

Embroideries mat or the 

popular work of the gh MRS. MIRA 
. HALL, 106 West Main st 


MISS M. C. GEPHART carries latest 
models in La Grecque and Binner Corsets, 
724 N. Church st. 


HOGLE HAIRDRESSING PARLORS. 
106 E. South St. Phone 3065-2. 
Miss Dora Hogle Miss 2 Hogle 


Ms. gl BY KD—Sbhelupooing and 
ppelniment, 


one — our home by a 


128 Parker Ay 


INE DRESSMAKING, ladies’ tailoring, 
EINE owns and coats. MISS PARX- 
Houston place. Phone 4405- . 


F eae attention to ea dk and Eggs 
ne Fruits Vegetables, 
Prices and Quality thet Best. 
F. C. DUTT, West End Cash Grocery 
749 West Main. Phone 1877-R. 


Mn. & MRS. J. A. BOEKELOO—Casb 
cery in i de were the first cut rate gro- 


- 


e 
n ve ; 
VAN BOCH OVE, 814 S. West st. Phone 340. 


~ YOUR GROCERY order will 1 — 
sonal attention if sent to MRS. E. E DON. 
NELLY, 613 eve St. Phone 2132 — 


— 


OAQ’S B. BAKERY .... 
lace to uy Home Baked Go * 


BRYANT’S 
Satisfy yourself that our pies, 
e 
made * 
ber 4060. 204 W. Main 


Not ‘the Biggest Store 
But a Safe Place to Trade 


M. H, BELL 


124 No. Burdick St.,-Kalamazoo, Michigan 


WE CAN TAKE CARB of your wants in 


Iry line; come in and let us show 
the JeweEORGE RICKMAN, 165 " South 


urdick st. 
WITHEY THE yew ELER 


Wedding and Graduatin 4 
——ů— Building, North Burdick. St. 


- HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


BOYCE’ S WALL PAPER STORE 


DECORATING AND PAINTING | 
__ 40 8. Burdick Street’ Phone 12 


* Bag er from | 
seca! Shop 


Lands, 


Orders on "Approval 


C.F CLEANING AND DYEING 
—— ee 


“THE PARIS” 


For First-Class Cl 
- 922 W. Main St., Kalamazce 
Phone 157 


— 1 . 


Room 13. —— * 


Trimmed Millinery Artistic ja 


Untrimmed Becoming 
CLEAN — AND DYEING 


, 
cleani shoe 


—ͤ (Tͤ— 
— — 


ravnpams 
8 
ae 


— 


— 


“KEYSER - "Bros. 
SOFT WATER LAUNDRY 
Phone 432 2 2 


* 


ty. 219- 


MISS BUCK Jefferson 
NING 
WEST SIDE CLOTHES co. 


Robertson 5 


ADO 705 126-127 
reo 


REINKE GROCERY co” 
chte Staple and Fancy Groceries 


8 M01 Genenee Ave, Corner Millard 


S. 
117 South Hamil ost ' Bo _Phones. 


_ ART SHOPS 
_@BARY AKT 3H 
cro ema Ae | acs 
CLEVELAND, O. 
| . *, APARTMENTS TO LET: 
——— TS —— 


FOUR- ROOM FLAT—Every. Fe ep 
ano; for July and 8 Ar 
references. 


K ad tt. Gardeia 1367 5 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


LL et CEA. AAPG ALERTS ² A g — | AR ean 
1 > * x ae 


and 
uarantees satisfa 
: bone int K ction. 115 E. South st. 


106 West Main Street 


N 


N 


: our best ad. iW. 


THE FAE MAKKET . 
¢claky of handling home 1 spe. 


MUNRO & Co.. hest grade mea 
at moderate prices: re reliable and © _meats 


ient delivery. and Douglass a av. 


; free delivery. Tel. 486. | 


ALBERT T. BALZER 
SELECT GROCERIES AND MEATS 
We Serve Your Right. 

4 Phones: Drake 106—1301-1302 Forest Ave. 


EBERSOLE MARKET CO. 


MEAT, FISH AND POULTRY 
OYSTERS IN SEASON 
410 WEST SEVENTH sT. 
We deliver to any part of ay part of city : ; 4 trips daily. 


MEN’S FURNISH! S FURNISHINGS 


———E— — RMALL 


~ Authentic | uthentic Fashions and Dependable 
FF 


A PROGRESSI VE INSTITUTION 
We would like to serve you 


Century Savings Bank 


CAFES, RESTAURANTS 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


** 


World's Famous Clothes 


GOLDMAN-COBACKER CO. 
_, 409-411 Walnut St., _ Ne 


Barnes Cafeteria 


DB Mol 
608-610 Locust St., Des Moines, Ia. es Moines, 


_.__. CONFECTIONERY 
The Garden Candy Shop 


EXQUISITE CANDIES 
From the Finest Candy Makers. 


TABLE SUPPLIES = 
J H GLESSNER—Fine bakery pete Plance—Player Pane. sheet Muste | 


urity, quality, 
eee a 8 lar route. 2405 E. ‘Grand 


ave. Maple 921. 
es GROCERIES 


PIANOS AND PLAYERS 
Mason & Hamiin, Apollo-Ptiayers, etc. 


Easy 


| Large 
S Terms 


Stocks 


“We Sell For Less” 
500 Sixth Are. cine Watnut 2422. 
MONNE rr CAN- 
NED GOODS ter Be. ordered 
now. 1710 Center 


S. JOSEPH & SONS 


"GROCERIES AND MARKETS 


JEWELERS 
400-402 Walnut Street 


BAKERIES 


FOR eite Home Fresh Meats, Poul. 
try, Fresh eee. Home Rende Lard, 
go to H. CROCKER’S, 142 Portage st. st. 


— — 


_..__4 CONFECTIONERY 


HARVEY. CANDY CO—We stand on 
the foundation of quality; 5 
isfied customers. 4 8. Ses an — sat: 


DE BOLT’S—tTry our Candies, ream 
— Ae aga Lunches. All our Ics Cr 


— 
— 


FLORISTS 

JACKSON'S FLOWER ‘SHOP — 
Fresh Flow From Greenhouses 
Phone 2000. 117 South Rose St. 


EKR & EKB—Cut Flowers and General 


„* tre, „* 


f 


BUTTER NUT. BREAD 
“Rich as batter, Sweet as a nut“ 
At All Good Grocers 


“ CLEANING AND DYEING 


—— = 


— — — 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


OL ge — Ex- — 


— — 
— — 


Ä me * 


— Pe The Exclusive Kodak. Sho 


DES MOINES Lene MATERIALS 
tman K 


517 West Lecust, Des . lows 
G. L. HOSTETLER 
300 K. 


PAINTING AND “DECORATING 
~ TYNE M. BUCK CO. 


DECORATING 
WALL PAPERS—PAINTS—VARNISHES 
615 W. Grand Phone Wal. 3072 


Send Your Clothes to the 


, TROY 
CLEANERS and DYERS|— 
606 Chestnut St. Phone Wal. 2900. - 
. TENTS, AWNINGS, ETC. 
K TENT & AWNING CO. 
folding chairs ad tables. Awn- 
curtains made to order. 
urniture for rent, 
912 Locust 


SEIC 
BB — 2 fo 
iy 3 cam 
e Walnut 17 Street 


PRINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


— me | DES MOINES, IOWA, 
joe en e Push Sh 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


2 


YOU Gi GET 4 ebene 
reck-bettom in price by 2 — “and D 


AND PRATT 
Phone No, 9 5 


— ‘AND REFINISHING 


. S TEN, upholster ing and re 
furnitu 
—— si re rebuilt. 151-53 EB 


salam Phone 2033 


Main. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


DEPARTMENT STORE. - 


ae 


30 YEARS OF HONORABLE DEALING 


has given us the biggest thing in the business 
world: today—the confidence of the public. 


YEGEN BROS., Inc... General Merchants 


PROVIDENCE, . J. 


ran D ‘arf 


* 01 — . — aud cement for the founda- 
ate n with siding sand- 
outs fae of the house very picas- 

The porch extends nearly across 
house and has a large square timber 
f — corner. The braces protrude 
2 % board rather than appearing 
KK 1 1 living room from the porch 
wy on the outer wall, affording 
% attractive chimney of rough brick 

her wee broad arch leading to the 
*. rt ie beamed and has a square win- 
wee with sest beneath. Back of the 
1 sized porch and a pretty built-in 
4 hall connects the bed rooms with 

a bath room. 

made special arrangements with 
h pe nal answer to all inquiries 
eh may arise relative to the proper 
und teriors for thé designs 
As the author of the Crafts- 
"Book, he is informed to the min- 
180 of. the artintic home and his advice 
-ndations, diy given without charge, 
* netics to the prospective home 
design ix selected from this 100- 
ö ‘be —— mail to any address postpaid 
0 N 2 * ©, This bungalow pub- 
to plans ranging in price 


1 5 N 


— ‘efter fo the readers of this paper 

ay detailed blue print plans 
he above design for 810. 

4 plan books or 

- wa 5 YOHO, he 

* ‘wil receive his 


+ pit 


ungalow 


PRs eRe 
‘yf 5 


9 5 ee 
49247 


Dey dar 
Nein 


‘Please address all correspondence 
lans and specifications to the above men- 
Craftsman, 
prompt attention and detailed replies. —(Adver- 


1045 Second Avenue. 
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am ¥ send 


or our exp 
the cost. 


h of F. J. DONAGHEY, 


Branc 
n General Ce Contractors and Supervising Engineers 
Berkeley St. and — Ave. Boston 


Union Bid 
Or ates 


oy 


"telephone Back Bay 


um — = * 


72 
N 


— ee ois ae 


_PLUMBIN NG PROBLEMS 


to 5 them. Save your time. 40 money, 
His aavios 7 free. 


BACK BAY PLUMBING COMPANY 
SIALISTS ON HEATING, VENTILATING AND PLUMBING 


ert. He will tell you 
Either write 


Inc., 


* * TEE LIGHTING FIXTURE PARAMOUNT 


_ SUITABLE DESIGNS FOR ALL CLASSES OF SERVICE CAFES, RESTAURANTS, , CAFETERIAS | 


LUMINOUS UNIT 

4. St. Louis, 
nige, 10 S. 5th Ave. 
YORK. 283 Br'dway 


5 
15 vs 


4 
58 
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COMPANY’ 
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C. 8s. 
LOS ANGELES 
1621 S. Grand Ave. 


BOSTON 
333 Old South Bidg. 
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It your dealer cannot supply our 


We make complete 
Installations in Chi- 


riginal Desi 
Material and 
manship Guaranteed 
1Reasonable Prices. 
1 | Display 

|, 617-631 W 
i. Bonlevard 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
METAL ARTS 


CRAFTS CO. 
Mention Monitor 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


Give us his name 
and we will send 
you our 


Illustrated Booklet 


} 


r ee 5 


Vicinits. 
ns. 
ork. 


Rooms. 
. dsackson 


gles quoted 
CO.. 


FIR LUMBER DIRECT the car- Jo- wur. 
Postal brings delivered price list covering 
Middle West states only. 


Red Cedar Shin - 


anywhere, ‘KARLOT LUMBER | 
acoma, Wash. 1 


Champaign rhane a 


MARKETS 


_ Mm. 


ALWAYS: the 


Orpheum Bidg.. Champaign, I 


e freshest ‘catch of Sea Sea 
and fresh water ‘New | 
4 ew 


— — oe jews. — 
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TABLE 5 


ee _TABLE SUPPLIES 


—_ 
heen 


WHEN’ I THE MAIS AWAY | 
You can serve the great epicurean Gish of the millionaire hotels and clubs. 


Surprise your guests. 


Purity Cross Creamed Chicken a a King 


Made of fresh young ultry, fine smooth cream dressing, rnished with 
Pimentos and plenty of der mushrooms. Exquisitely seaso and cooked to 
a nicety, ready to heat ahd serve on toast or patty shells for 2 supper 
or as a formal dinner course. 20 and 50 cent sizes @t fine If not at 
yours, clip this Ad. and we will — 1 you direct in dozen lots 2 the special 
„price of $2.85 per dozen for the 28e size, or $5.75 per dozen for the 0c size, if 
you send us the name of your grocer. 


PURITY CROSS, Inc., Route 2 S. M., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Include an order for a jar of Purity Cross Jamalade, an exquisite 
new conserve of wonderful flavor. Made from fruits. and honers. 
180 and 25c. 


— 


6 


SronkxSs 
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Furnishings for Summer Homes 


The Shepard housefurnishing stores offer adv antages in both assort- | 


DEPARTMENT 


—— 


ments and prices that few stores can equal. 


In the Furniture Store are new ideas in porch and lawn pieces—in the Kitchenware 


Store will be found everything necessary for kitchen equipment—in the China Store 
Are suitable furnishings for the table—and in the Drapery Store are the newest of cur- 
‘tains and draperies. . 


* 


— — — | 


Girls’ and Junior Misses 
Graduation Dresses 


New and Attractive Models 


Made of lawns and voiles, hand- 
somely trimmed. Outlet Cut Prices 
| range at 


$2. 98 0 89.98 
THE OUTLET co. 


1 PROVIDENCE 
R. 1. - 


es — — — 


LAUNDRIES 
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a 
BUTMAN TUCKER 
yyy . * 
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WHAT CHEER 
LAUNDRY 


Union 4800 
36 Burgess St., Providence, 


WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES 


— ld 


THE CLOVER SHOP 290 Weser Street 


We are receiving daily shipments of Blouses in Dainty Japanese Silk, Wash 
Lace and Georgette Crepe, $4.50 to $16.75. Dresses in Voile, Linen, Batiste, Nef, 
Chiffon, Washable Silks and Taffetas for morning, afternoon and evening wear in 
white and colors, $10.00 to $65.00. Personal attention given to customers. 

MARY POTTER THOMAS L. BERTHA LAMBERT 


Room 306—E. M. SULLI\ AN—Tel. U. 3292 
CORSETIERE 

Ready Made—Corsets Remodeled. 

Kinsley Building, 334 Westminster! street. 


JONES’S ARCADE 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Employees share profits. 


__ CLOTHIERS CLOTHIERS 
BROWNING, KING & CO. 
Westminster and Eddy Streets, Providence, R. I. 


“THE STORE OF THE TOWN" 
Clothing, Hats and Furnishings for Men, Boys and Children 


CON [FECTION ERY 


CONFECTIONERY 


CHOCOLATES BON BONS |; 


7 PROVIDENCE MADE 
* Seven Stores 
= 


FRESH DAILY . 


— — — — 


GROCERY TW 


— 


MARKET 


C. k. BROOKS CO. 


Choice Meats, Fruit and 
Fancy Groceries 


For Ladies and Gentlemen 


BROOKS’ 
RESTAURANT 


85 Westminster St., Providence. R. i. 


e & The Walk Over Shop 


280 WESTMINSTER STREET 
PROVIDENCE 


Correctly Designed, Rightly Priced 


LOW SHOES 
Summer Model: 
Now Being Shown 
COUSINS—HANAN—BALLOU 
For men, women aud children. 


8 


“SULLIVAN COMPANY 


: ub WESTMINSTER STREET 
| FINE SHOES AND HOSIERY 


For Mes and Women 
| BANISTERS SHOES FRED S.FENNER 
PS FOR MEN President 
aR HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 

—=A TOASTER 3 
Te Use on Gas or Oll Steves 


| rhe “VULCAN” Collapsible metal 
| || Toaster is the best one we know of. | 


' 


106 Westminster St. 


Walk-Over 
Shoes 


for Men for Women 


K * 
* ein a : ) 
Wey bosset-Eddy Street, PROVIDENCE 


a 
— wnt nce come 


— — 


BE Peirce Shoes and Hosiery 


if You Want the Best 
Moderately Priced 


__ THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON 


—— 


CORBIN QUALITY HARDWARE 


Leads in mechanical 
artistic value. ee e 
us quote on Your hardware needs. 


BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE 
: 83-01 Weybosset St.. Providence, N. co. 


WALL PAPER 


* * a * 


IRI G BEARSE 
Wall pine Manufacturers’ Agent. 
. 4 Write for E e 
=o 


504 Pubiie St.. Fre. E. 
ART SHOPS 
; KINGSBURY ART: ROOMS 
Art Goods. Choice Pictures. 


its for all occasions 
Westminater Street 


1 
1 


30 Cents each—By Parcel Post 35 Cents 
A. W. Fairchild. eng House- 
— Areade, Providence, R. — 


MILLIN A 


E BONNET SHOPB 


8 Hats at Moderate Prices 
301 Westminster Street 


—ä — ꝓ— — 


—— 


cCanrrr AND RUG. CLEANING 
Oriental Rug Washing a Specialty 
Star Carpet Cleaning Works 


E. S. GRANT. Proprietor Tel. Union 3003 W] 
‘ROOMS TO LET 


Pitkin ELE A Sieh. ad 


— — — — — AN presi centrally cated. 
COMPORTARER ROOMS | | SHOP. 225 Automeblle Toartats e ore? 
unusual nove mething for a 
200 BENEFIT STREBT body at the CRAFTSMAN SHOP, 171 — 
Providence, R. I. 


onl 5 1 

PROVIDENCE—PAWTUCKET 2 

Advertisements ‘the Monitor 
sent to MER. 3 L. 


_phone Us 


= Luke Horsfall ‘Company, Hartford 


Sage Allen & Co. 


— — — 


Phone Union 1482 | 


* O Connor 8 Coal 
von QUALITY 


SERVICE 
Aris FACTION 


0 Connor Coal Co. 


22 Pratt Street 
Vhone 
Charter 3012 


17 
3! 
Ne é 


7 
71 Tete tigte 


ͤ—E—œñ — — — — — 
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— — 


* — —ͤ—ͤ—b— „„ 


Campers’ Needs 
and | 
Comforts 


apecialty right 
now. 


wre our 


Munsing Wear Union Suits | 


FOR MEN 


advertised in this paper can be found in 
a variety of styles and grades 


FROM 81.50 UPWARDS 


‘ — — ae 


— — 


GEMM ILL. BURNHAM & CO., ine. 


86 Asylum — St. 


—— 9 — 


2 The 232 Store 
ee . SHOES 


i~- — 


For the Entire Family 


James Lawrence & Son 


755 MAIN STREET 
RUBBER GOODS 
- Rubber Goods | 


Hot Water Botties 
Rubber Gloves 
Street Gloves 
Rubber Arctics 
and Boots 


Alling Rubber Co. 


167-100 Asylum St. : 


i 
! 


Shoes and Hosiery 


| | 


— n — 


— —— 


ES & 


———— (—ͤ— — pine — 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


346-348 Main Street. Springfield, Mass. 


That have been included in Ger Aneeal Jone 
. How Otered ot these Genuine Redustions 


— no 


COMPANY — 


i 
i 
— —— —— 


600 HAYN ES W e MEN’ 8 SUITS 


here 50 & 20 & 918.40 ——— 


$20.00 
eg 


— — — 


$25.00 
espe! 


"$96.50 
Surrs 


322.0 A 


24.9 


— — — —ͤ— — 
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WOMEN'S SPECIALTIES 


— 


SALE OF 
Summer Dresses 


New Models 


Georgette Crepe Dresses 
Crepe de Chine Dresses 
Silk Foulard Dresses 
Taffeta Silk Dresses 


— — re 


— — me 


In a wide variety of charming 


| Alben dete to 


styles. 


Very special at 


18.50 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SHAMPOOING 
HAIR AND TOILET. GOODS 
Ladies Combings Made Up 
IMPERIAL TOILET AZA Tel. 
New Third National Bank Building 
Sulte 319- 


J. B. MORRILL CORSET 


THE 


A strictly made-to-measure corset at al! 


moderate price. 
Special attention given to stout figures. 
417 MAIN STREET, Room 403 


— — 
3 2 


0 H. Brigham & Co. 5 1 


4636 


Beni nein T STORES 


— 
— —— u—᷑ — —— —— 


— — 
~ re 


—— NA — — — — ape 
ͤ—— — — — — — 


U 


Are Featuring 


SPECIAL COUCH 
HAMMOCKS 
at 5.38 


Made of good heary duck; 
have windshielhis, stron 
frames. sood mattresses an 
supporting chains. 


ad 


2] 
| 


of 


SPECIAL SALE 
‘DERWEAR | 


KNIT UN 


featuring : 
Glove-Silk 1 
a. nderw ear | 


' 
11 
11 

f 


The Handkerchief & Hosiery Sho f 
Specializing in Finest Grade Linen Han 
kerchiefs and Silk Hosiery. 
THE WOMAN’S SHOP BUILDING 
417 Main Street Room 406-7 


Dry Goods and Apparel 


Of The Best Quality 
At Moderate Prices 


FURNITURE, RUGS, DRAPERIES, 
_WALL PAPERS | 


| 


— — 
— — — —ę—41̃ . 


‘ ELEGTRIC SUPPLIES 


Thomas A. Stewart Company 
69 PEARL STREE™ 
deadquarters 
Auto Lamps, Dry Batteries, 
Eveready. Specialties, Storage Bat- 
teries, Electrical Repairs 
"Phone C-148 

e 
COOMBS 
Two Stores 
364 Asylum 
BARBER SHOPS 


741 Main 


— — — 


BARBER SHOP | 
HENRY ANTZ ; 
27 Pearl St. Tel. Charter 1101-2. 


— 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Monitor advertising rates and infor- 
mation max be had by writing or tele- 
phoning MISS D. M. SMITH, 25 High 
Street. Charter 2119. 


BROCKTON, MASS. 


WOMEN’S —— 


The ‘Children’ s Store 


“Wear Things” 
Baby-to-Misses 


Headquarters for 
Dainty Baby Wear 


The Best: Make |! | 
of Gloves, Hosiery |} | 
Corsets, Waists and 

Knit and Muslin Un- 
derwear at the 
ee ere eis STORE 


One of the Best Places to Buy 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


Ready- to- M ear Apparel 


H. W. ROBINSON Co., Brockton, Mass. 
IN ITY ‘MBRCHANDISING 47 
'S means the est grade 
and. newest AN 1 — Women's and 
Children's Wear—a 


est prices f 
— e u merck rod 


nade possible by e 
andisin * 
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Ar SHOPS . 


; 8 ieee 
— Est. 1886 


„U. C. Smith Co. 
e 


enn. That Come trom 8 
— Always elisa” 


U— — — 


ART SHOPS ‘a 


— m = 


Frame Diploma Now 


it soiled 


Before is 


wrinkled. 


We have a large variety of 


mouldings to select from. 
J. H. MILLER CO. 
21 Harrison Avenue 
Springfield 
Frames, Pictures, Cards, Gift Shop. _ 


HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


WOULD VOU PAY A MAID $1.00 A VEAR? | 
Send us $1.00 and we will send you | 


postpaid this full sized washable 
dustless mop, and dustless ord 
cloth. These will do 
more for you than 
the best maid. Money 
back if not pleased 
Booklet showing full 
line sent on request. 


Booklet showing full line sent on request. 


DUSTLESS SPECIALTIES Co., 41 Vernon | 


P. O. Box 1465 


ee ee — 


QUALITY COAL 


A. J. LANE COMPANY 
Telephone 1790 or 179. 


Maynard Coal Co. 


“Old Company Lehigh Our Speciaity” | 
Tel. 180 or 5652 


LEATHER GOODS 


— ——— —— —— — 


“REGAL” HEADQUARTERS 
SMART FOOTWEAR 
For Men and Women 
Trunks — Leather Goods 
C. W. WEEKS COMPANY 
395 Main Street. Bookstore Building. | 


___ CLOTHIERS 


The W. |. WOODS CO. 


OUTFITTERS 
TO MEN AND BOYS 
The Home of Hart Schaffner 4 Marx 
Clothes 


311-313 Main Street 


= TAILORS 
N. PFEIFFER 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Tailor 
~ 348 WALNUT STREET 


— 
Woods & Co., 404 Main St. 
JEWELERS 


FINE WATCH REPAIBING 


— — — — — — 


St., Springfield, Mass. 


— — 


— — 


— —— eee 


PAINTERS _AND DECORATORS _ 


COLLINGS—interior 
EES ccorating.. "Telephone 


CLASSIFIED 
+ ADVERTI SING 


For Bach Day of the Week 


or 


— — — — —U—ũ — — 


Smart Sport Hats 


The newest models include Panamas in 
tthe new sallor and telescope crown shapes, 
banded with bright-colored ribbons. 


Exceptional! values at 


$3 and $5 
FORBES & WALLACE 


ee) 


The Third National Bank 
of 


Springfield, Mass. 


cordially invites yon to visit 
their New Banking Rooms, the 
finest in Western Massachusetts. 
and to become actively identi- 
.fied with this Strong, Progres- 
sive Institution. 


Total resources over $8,000,000.00. 


383-385 Main Street., Cor. Harrison Avenue 
“By the Clock” 


— 
Pe 
g 
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_ CONFECTIONERY 


— — SO 2 


| 
} 
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319 Main Streets 
Makers and Retailers of | 


— — — 


ARTHUR A. CALL 


Fine Groceries 


144 State Street - Springfield 
MARKET AND LUNCH ROOM RooM 


Everything Good to ET 


FIFTH WARD MARKET ‘ 
473 State St. C. A. Wright 
THE WRIGHT LUNCH, 6 Walnut — 


— ꝑ ꝙ ꝗd 2. 


— — ä — 


LAUNDRIES 


‘The Song of the Happy Home 


1h) es 7 a 
2). Sa 2 1] eS) n; 72 
F. NV MOON te nl 
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f NO SPOTS AT SCOTT’S 
WE SPECIALIZE IN FAMILY WwoRK 


CHINA, ART GOODS, ETC. 


~~ CHARLES HALL 


THE HALL BULLDING 
Importers * Makers 7 Objects of 


ndustrial 
„332 
MUSIC 


- BLODGETT’S MUSIC STORE 


27 HARRISON AVE. 


— sagem, 


— fh 


1 RESON PLMBING oN. inc. 
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2 
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Standard and Classical MUSIC . 
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LEWANDOS E 2 DRY C YEING : 
/ . — . CASTINE, | ‘idee ae, ct Et Teal, 146 Monroe ev 
2 mse Se ee een Te | Te TONES AOE Ae TTT. Free of Charge “| copy. HOTEL “CAFETERIA —Ratenge 70 10 
1 La MILLINERY—C, MILLER ereux SAC , . 9 Post 3 rr. Todd Fulton St. r through Cody Hotel 
. end oe T. M. C. A. 4 0 ze Ave. for unique art goods. Ap See Sane 8 
‘th 1 5 meal "MM, BERTH—Gowns, Suite, Blouses , BELICA [ee FOR. Tee TABLE 
Social—PRINTING—Commercial : ‘Low prices. Alterations free. jaunt 1 = our table. le complete 
575 Tob “Werk . F. WES 8 2 _2455_B’way, near giet St. Riverside 91 Monroe Ave. 
PARE BIND- | Central Sa., 688 Mass. ave, Tel. 63. Est. 1888. SPORT SKIRTS AND HATS, $8 to $15; DIAMONDS, Watches, Silverware, — — 


4 1 5 

i. dy, ag 41170 e Park, Mass. CLEANER 5°88 ox . 

* - | 123 Church 88 > Phone ow Haren 1015 Smock, $8.50. Whit in ique skirts, |- e Glasses. iri 
2 and ry CES 1 tor. reqging ond 318 . Children’ 8 dresses. 16 i cOMMISSION 1ON Grinding. J. C. Herkner Jewelry Co. 


1 6 Mass, Ave. Tel. Camb. WAK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. | eR: 806 Madison ave. DUNN ELECTRIC CO. 


“THD BEST $1 DINNER IN THE CITY" | HOUSE 1 FIXTURES 


., SLBA: 1578 „ SWE 8 i ‘LEWANDOS SERVED AT Anything Electr NWS CL G 
Na’ 8 Swart CL RANE RS nnn VANITY FAIR, 4 West 40th st. od wih oe it 


0. 4.10 Ke ** St., Rox - a 1 n Mathewson Street Union 907 Luncheon a la carte ENGRAVED 8 tionery—Steel die and -| Long end-15th Sts. 
1071, F ‘ASHIONABLE FOOT WEAR— 2 |] per plate Sade lovin s, invitations and — 
ular brands. THE Dann; RESTAURANT ments. The TISCH-HINE COMPANY. | = ‘THE PARISIAN HOUSE. 


* and many other 
nd LINGERID.| GipBERT N. WARS, 18 Pleasant St. | . r ii Well tee N St. 
17 ' parce ght, well- ventil 


. is fog at moderate prices. Schaffner & Marx ready-to-wear. Clothes. 
LYNN, MASS. , 2555 Broadway at 96th’ Street. HOUSEMAN & JONES ITI . + gee ‘LAUNDRY 


Oe — N URN, 2E : 2 Home of 
AUB N. J. FLOWERS ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED. ; 202-250 wv. Towa we st 


raci ane — — ~ TheeMANTON Shops 
COAL—Anth te and qpitumipeun, an FOSTER, ROSS & CO. While we sell lines of specialties that Floral decorations. Mall orders filled. When SHOES are the Question 


UE, BR * * 
& E NEWHALL. Inc., 8 Central 8d. Auburn's Leading Department Store. appeal to those who appreciate the ARTHUR F. CRABB, 17 Jefferson ave. WALK- OVER 


Eco beautiful and unique lease remember 
KCASES |7 11 Fashion, Progress, Reliability, — hat to ki aus, -p i JOHN J. HARING ume Answer. 39 N. High St. 
UR EVERYTHING TO EAT „ — 2 HIGH GRADE GROCERIES : 


RRIS C B D COMPANY een ental, bre inexpensive, 1508 Lake Driv Both Phones 2 — — 
BOSTON Zeephone — 3 N. J. en l AND Re Railing ns 4 ä Ps 2 BENJAMIN TEMPLE OF MUSIC—Bdisos 


HAV 

UALITY = =— 8.— ____ Cortland- KODAKS AND SUPPLIES—FINISHING 0 . i . ambin Taike 

RICES ee QUALITY FOOD Send EN, rein Yo eer bar Seeds i... CCC e a * . 1 and Su Supplies. _ 
18 CENTRAL SQUARE 1736, oy 28 West 43d St., near Sth' Are. onrde Ave., opp. Monument Par 


‘and 96. Lexington 64-4. Break? COMMERCIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS 
; Furnishings, Dry reakfast 500. Lunch 000. Dinner doe. BAN Boxes 
ORG RY CLARK;| LA FRANCE 510 8 Fo FOR WOMEN re and 9 2 ay Goods’ and Home cooking. Also a la a LEWIS ped moe K, Commercial—Safe-Deposit 


, : : D —Savings. We appreciate your business, 
HODGKINS 8 Sac TORE _ Novelties. “The Clerke,” 564 Nostrand Av, Motors ~X mps. Wirmg CE, Q CRYSTAL ICE &.FUEL CO, 
3. 0 B Her te Market St _RICHMOND HILL, I. I. |x ciommite aa > ee | 8 e 


‘D> SIL VI * 
“OR, 8 e S. | NEMO CORSETS FOR TALL OR SHORT FAR ROCKAWAY, N. Y. AWNINGS, CANVAS GOODS and FLAGS BON CO. Gtand Rapids, Mich. “ANDER: | HiT’ -Cut Flowers — Plants for ever? MIKE PLAUT & CO. are Danv Danville’s lea lead- 
sp OOD MEAL GOTO) GODDARD BROS., 76 Market St | THE TWENTIDTH CENTURY GROCERY 2306 Jamaica Ave. Phone 1034 Rich Hu PAUf, STEKETEDR & SONS. Diy Gooden |— ee Zeb Cor. High & Spring. D 

oe. al OUTFITTERS TO MEN, WOMEN AND| [0-—Groceries, Delicatessen, Fruits an : Stocks will not be allowed fo become MISS NETTIE L. WRIGHT — “eer 
Vegetables. 268 Central Axe. CHOICE MEATS riod but SHAMPOO, HAIR WORK end MANI- PHILLIPS aaa CO 


* CHILDREN. Right| Goods, Right Prices. " Pn HENRY BAHRENBURG, 3217 Jamaica Ave run down during the building . ri 
: ne Linens 
YEiiy—LAUNDERERS - BESSE-ROLFE CO UALITY MARKET | Phone 448 Richmond Hill instead complete stocks of the of Men's 


CURE at your underers 
284 Boylston St. of the new things will be shown 2 Dryer. 1416 8 ö Ave. Bell 442. 17 and 21 8. Vermilion. Phones 241-221, 
* SAMUEL LEVY, Proprietor FT. DIECKMAN & CO.—4505 Jamaica Ave. departments. PERFECTION LAUNDRY ‘SANDUSKY — Medium and High Grade 


tin, ingtor Avenue _ Phone B R 8900; ROXBURY-DO CHESTER Groceries Meats, Delicatessen i ELECTRIC AND GAS FIXTURES FURNITURE 

- 1 ‘ WE LAUND LEASB } AND RUGS, and 3 
n ROXBURY DORCHESTER Beet gesds for Sear prices, | Retlbing and Repairing. Phone Oip-J,| PIANOS SLATER PANGS, VICTEOLSE / s800,_| _Vermition 8 

in — * 8 rpenter ullder, cabinet maker, office Cour 8 

n 8 teous treatment and quick service M. LICHTENBERG—2621 J A New location—35 Ionla Ave., N. W. T. B. REAM & SONS, Groceries, Fruits and | WATERMAN’'S SPECIALTY SHOP—Kabe 

Ese ce Inc. . Ox. 1000. & store fixtures. City & suburbs. 4 Stan 2100, 2101, 2102. DRY 60058 vr W a Ave., Veretabies. Meats. 225 Chestnut Ave. Corsets, orsets, Millinery, H Hosiery, -Waista, Silk 


Central Avenue 


3840. R t Telephones: Far Rockaway 
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. possession of the soil as 
id marching fearlessly for- 
a he village of Communi- 
„ notwithstanding that it 
' defended by some half a 
juaws and papooses. 
ugly they descended from 
uw, men, women and chil- 
ly groups, as did the ani- 
from the ark, and formed 
to a thriving settlement, 
led by the Indian name 
—the humble place which 
fom whence hatched the 
f N Vork. — From Wash- 
History of New York.” 
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g the baby to sleep, 
nothing but whisper and 
I don’t want to make a 
lay with my dearest toys 
ings that old song 

tie one, go to sleep, 

will give you the moon 
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Swedish picture books are so pretty 
and clean that children of all countries 
love them. Swedish children seem to 
live a happy out-door life, roaming about 
in the fir woods and playing in the fields 
cut up with baby streams. In the ac- 
companying pictures in a book of Swe- 
dish nursery rhymes, we see just how 
the children do things. Instead of put- 
ting on a hat, a little Swedish girl puts 
a handkerchief over her head when she 


runs out to play or goes to market. She 
carries such pretty covered baskets, too, 
and wears wooden shoes. One of the 
rhymes tells of a little girl who has 
some new wooden shoes and gets so ex- 
cited about them that, when she goes 
to sleep, she dreams her shoes grow 
larger and larger until she finds herself 
sitting in one of them. She curls up 
there and goes to sleep, and soon finds 


De 


The next day the assembly of the 
people was held. Many came to it, so 
that the King’s hall was filled from one 
end to the other. For Athene had taken 
upon her the shape of the King’s herald, 
and gone through the city saying: 
“Come, captains and ¢ounseHors of the 
Phaeacians, and hear about this stranger 
who has lately come to the King’s pal- 
ace.” So they came, and they marveled 


much when they saw Ulysses, for Athene 
had made him fairer and fatter and 
stronger. : 

The King rose in his place, and said: 
“This stranger has come to my hall. I 
do not know who he is, or whence he 
comes, whether from the east or the 
west. And he begs. us to convey him 
safely to his home. Now this, as you 
know, is a thing that we have been 
used from old time to do for strangers. 
Go, then, and choose out a ship. Let it 
be new—one that never has been on the 
sea before. And pick out fifty and two 
rowers. Let them be the best and strong- 
est that there are in the country. When 
you have done this, come to my hall and 
feast. And let the minstrel come also, 
for the gods have given him the gift of 
song, and there is nothing that is better 
than song to make glad the hearts of 
men.” So the chiefs of the people went 
and did as the King commanded. They 
chose a ship, and they chose rowers, and 
moored the ship by the shore. This done, 
they went back to the King’s hall. And 
he had bidden his servants prepare a 
great feast for them... 

And when the people were ready to 
begin, there came two servants of the 
King leading the singer by the hand. 
: They made him sit down in a 
silver chair in the middle of the hall; 


they hung his harp on a rail that there 


was above his head where he could easily 
reach it. And by his side they put a 
table, and on the table a basket of good 
things, and a. cup | so that he 
might drink when he pleased. 

Then the people began to eat and drink, 
and when they had had enough, the 
singer sang. And what he sang was this: 


sacrifice between Achilles, who was 
the bravest man among the Greeks, and 
Ulysses, who was the wisest, and how 
Agamemnon was glad to see it, because 
a prophet had told him that when wis- 


dom and valor should fall out the end of 


Troy would soon come. As he sang, 


a ‘Ulysses held his cloak before hib face to 


then he wept again. 


: do.” 


hide his tears, for he was ashamed that 


the people should see them. When the 


song was at an end, he wiped them away, 
and sat like the others; but when the 
chief called out that it should be sung 
again, for indeed it pleased them much; 
But the king was 
the only man to see it. | 


us go and have games as is our custom, 
boxing and wrestling and running, so 
that this stranger may see what we can 
The best of the boxers was the 
King’s eldest son, and he said to Ulysses: 


how there had been a fierce quarrel at a 


After this the King said: “Now, let. 
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Games and Customs of Swedish Children 
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that a chimney is sticking up out of the 
toe and that she is cooking on .a stove 
set cosily in the front part of the shoe. 
She is baving a lovely time in her shoe 
house, when she wakes and finds her 
shoes are on her feet which, after all, is 
the best place for them. . 

Swedish children make and eat funny, 
pretty cakes, and these cakes and cookies 
are always appearing in their picture 
books. They are made in the shape of 
people and animals—dragons, bears, 
kings, queens, dogs and all the fairy tale 
folk. There is a nursery rhyme about 
some children who make these cakes and 
eut them out into wonderful shapes of 
animals walking on their hind legs and 
wearing crowns; the children stick con- 
fits in their cookies for eyes and bake 
them. But they dream that their beau- 
tiful cakes become alive and dance about 
and chase and play with them. Then 
they make loaves of bread in the shape 
of rings and hang them on a nail. In 


wrestling. I should say that you were 
one who travels about to buy and sell.” 
Then Ulysses was angry, and said: 
“That is a foolish speech. Some men 
have good looks, and some can speak 
wisely. I find no fault with your looks, 
but your words are ide. I know these 
games right well, and in old, time was 
skillful in them, but I have suffered 
much, both in war and in many journeys 
over land and sea. Yet I will show you 
what I can do.” | 
And he took up a quoit, heavier than 
any of those which the Phaeacians had 
used, and sent it with a whirl through 
the air. And one of the company—so it 
seemed, but it was really Athene in the 
shape of a man—marked the place where 
it fell, and said: “Stranger . . . there is 
no one here to match you in strength.” 
Ulysses was glad to hear these words, 
for he thought: “Now I have a friend 
here“; and he said aloud: “Now let any- 
one match this throw. Aye, and if any 
one will box with me, or wrestle with 
me, let him stand up. I will even run a 
race, though in this I can hardly be a 
winner. 
Then said the King: Stranger, you 
speak well: we Phaeacians are not goog 
at boxing or wrestling. Swift of foot 
we are, and we love feasts and dances 
and music and gay clothing. Of these 
things no man knows more than we do.” 
This the King said, wishing to make 
peace. And he also said: “Now let each 
of the princes give to this stranger two 
coats, an inner and an outer, and a talent 
of gold. And let the prince whose words 
made him angry, give a double gift.” 
To this they all agreed; and the prince 
who had given him offense gave him also 
a sword, which had a silver hilt and an 
ivory scabbard. And as he gave it, he 
said: “Father, I wish you well; if there 
is any offense in my words, let the winds 
carry it away. The gods grant that you 
may see again your wife, and your 
friends, and your own country!” 
And Ulysses answered: “And I also 
wish you well! May you live happily, 
and never miss this handsome sword 
which you have given me!” 
Then the other princes gave him the) 
gifts. And the King said to the Queeh: 
“Naw let them fetch a chest, the best 


vou have, and do you put in it two coats, 


an outer and an inner. And I will give 
this stranger a beautiful cup of gold 
that is my own. So will he remember 
me all the days of his life, when“ he sits 
at the feast and drinks out of my cup.“ 


So they brought. a chest from the 
Queen’s chamber, and all the gifts that 
the princes had given to Ulysses were 
put in it, and she herself with her own 
hands put in it the outer coat and the 
inner, And when the chest was filled 
with thesé things, she said to Ulysses: 
“Now look to the lid, and fasten it so 
that no man may rob you as you sleep, 
while the ship takes you back to your 
native country.” 

So Ulysses fixed the lid, tying it with 
a very cunning knot that Circe had 

im. ... Then he went into the 
own by the side of the 


one picture is a shop window with a 
bedutiful house in it, made of ginger- 
bread. cookies, like the hut in “Hansel 
and Gretel.” Another picture book 
shows all the kinds of mushrooms that 
grow in the fields and woods; but these 
Swedish mushrooms appear to be the 
homes of queer little mushroom fairies, 
and each sort of mushroom has its own 
sort of fairy, matching the mushroom. 
After looking at this picture book it is 
quite easy to remember the different 
sorts of mushrooms. 


Cherries grow abundantly in Sweden, 
and so cherry trees come into nearly all 
the picture books. We see how useful 
Swedish children are—picking the fruit 
and gardening; and one picture shows a 
tiny boy ringing a cow-bell for a dinner- 
bell, while his mother sets out the meal 
of salad and strawberries in the garden. 

A very favorite picture book shows a 
little boy setting out with two baskets 
to find berries for his mother. He goes 


Ulysses Among the Phaeacians 


famous men.” So the servant bore the 
dish to the singer, and laid it upon his 
knees. After a while, when the com- 
pany had had enough of meat and 
drink, Ulysses said to the singer: “You 
sing right well of the toil and trouble 
which the Greeks had before the great 
city of Troy. Truly you could not have 
done this thing better if you had been 
there yourself. Come now, sing to us of 
the Wooden Horse which was made after 
the device of Epeius, but it was Athene 
who put it into his heart. Tell us also 
how Ulysses contrived that it should be 
dragged up into the véry citadel of Troy, 
after he had first hidden inside it the 
bravest of the Greek chiefs. Sing us 
now this song, and I shall know that 
the gods themselves have taught you.” 


Then the minstrel sang how the 
Wooden Horse was made, and how 
Ulysses and certain of the bravest of 
the Greek chiefs, hid themselves within, 
and how the rest of the forces pretended 
to depart, burning their camp and sail- 
ing away in their ships, but they did 
not sail farther than to a certain island 
that there was close by. Also he told 
how the people of Troy dragged. the 
horse within the walls of the city into 
the public square where they used to 
meet and hold their Assembly; also 
how the people sat around it, and the 
chief men among them gave their ad- 
vice what should be done with this 
strange thing. Some said: Let us 
cleave it open, and see what may be in- 
side.” Others said: “Let us take it to 
the ‘brow of the hill and cast it down”; 


but some advised that it should be left 


where it was, as a thank-offering to 
the gods who had delivered the city 
from their enemies. And this counsel 
prevailed, for it was the doom of the 
city that it should be taken by means 
of the Wooden Horse. 

So he sang, and the heart of Ulysses 
was melted within him as he listened, 
and the tears ran down his cheeks. But 


said to the singer: 


into a fir wood and looks rather as if 
he were lost, so some funny tiny men 
meet him and hear that he wants berries. 
So the squirrels run ahead with his bas- 
kets and lead him first to a bilberry 
wood. In the midst of it is a hut and 
out of this come dear little bilberry boys, 
in purple suits to match the berries; 
they make haste to fill one basket for 
him. Then they take him in a boat, 
made of a nutshell with a dry leaf for a 
sail, over a pond; and later for a ride 
on field mice till they come to a little 
arbor where sit a pretty lady and some 
pretty wee girls, busy polishing the 
Mcranberries before they hang them on 
the bushes. 
and his bilberry friends a lovely feast 
of their bright red berries, in tiny wood- 
en bowls, Then they all take him home 
in a funny little carriage and send him 
out of the forest with his baskets full. 
But the greatest favorite is the story 


of Fru Kujsa Rulta and her cat. You 


A Pilgrimage 


When. you travel from Edinburgh 
down to Melrose and thence on to Sir 
Walter Scott’s home at Abbotsford, vy 
all means make the last part of the 
journey with horses. Even the quaint 
landlady of the Abbey hotel, close by 
the ruined beauty of Melrose Abbey, has 
become so far modernized that she will 
try to persuade you to take a motor; 
but do not heed her argument that it 


will save time and, whether you really 
have sufficient time or not, insist upon 
jogging comfortably along with a pair of 
horses harnessed to an open carriage. 
This Scotch valley of the Tweed is well 
worth slow enjoyment. It is very pleas- 
ant to bowl in leisurely fashion along 
its lanes, glimpsing over the hedgerows 
the green meadows and trees, the silvery 
river, 

Scott’s old loved home is built below 
the highroad, low in a green meadow 
which stretches to the little river, and 
one reaches it by a steeply descending 
path which. leads past some formal, 
walled-in gardens, to a small door near 
the kitchens. It is hard not to resent a 


* 
i 


little this obvious approach from the 
back way, this being shut away from 
the gardens and the lawns and the front 
of the house; but be patient, because 
better views of the place are afforded 
later. After a short wait for the guide, 
in a stone-paved hall, visitors are led 
upstairs to the main floor of the house. 
Here are the stately _living-rooms— 
Scott's own study where he wrote, 
where his desk and chair still stand in 
the positions in which he placed them, 
where the walls are literally: lined with 
his books and a miniature stairway runs 
to a balcony and then, through a tiny 
door, into the writer’s bedroom; the 
‘library, also full of shelves upon shelves 
of books, just as Scott himself arranged 
them; the drawing-room, with its 


* a 4 Chinese wallpaper of which the owner 
only the King perceived. And the King was very proud, and the favorite por- 


“Cease now from trait of Scott by Sir Henry Raeburn,— 


your singing, for ever since you began the one in which Scott is seated by a 
this stranger has not ceased to shed ruined wall with the dog, Camp, at 


tears; we are come together’ to make 
merry ‘and to rejoice, and to give gifts 
to this stranger, and to send him to his 


| 
| 


his feet, and another dog, a greyhound, 
looking into his master’s face; the long 
gray, hall, with its imposing suits of 


home.” Then he turned to Ulysses, and armor. There are interesting. things to 


said: “Tell us now your name, 
you come, for if our ships are to take 
you to your home, they must know what 
course to take that they may carry you 
thither. For, indeed, our ships are not as 
the ships of other men. They have no 
need of rudders or steersmen, but they 
know of themselves which way they 
should go. Tell us therefore your name, 
and the name of the land from which 
you come, I did perceive that you wept 
when you heard the fate of Troy. Had 
you, perchance, kinsman, or brother, or 
friend among those at Troy?” 
Then said Ulysses: “O King, what shall 
I tell you first, and what last, for I have 
endured many things. But first I will 
tell, you my name. Know, then, that I 
am Ulysses, King of Ithaca.“ And after- 
‘wards he told them the story of all that 


) O be seen in every room, too; tables and 
stranger: tell us also from what land. 


wall cases are filled with them,—things 
of tremendous interest to all readers of 
Scott’s novels. In the glass case which 
stands in the library bow-window ‘there 
are Tom Purdie’s knife, Rob Roy’s 
purse, a lock of Prince Charlie's hair, 
Napoleon’s blotting book, found in his 
earriage after Waterloo, Prince Charlie's 
own quaich, or drinking vessel, with a 
glass bottom. In the armory are 
weapons of all sorts from many differ- 
ent countries, and among them Rob 


Roy’s gun and the great Montrose's 
sword with its royal arms and Latin in- 


scriptions. Think of seeing the original 


‘keys from the “Heart of Midlothian.” 


| "The front windows of the house com- 
mand charming views of the shallow. 
sandy, pebbly Tweed, where a little boat 


Shown in Picture 


These give the little boy 
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see such a pretty, merry old lady sitting 
by her cozy fire, with her jolly cat 
standing on its head instead of lying 
on its stool. Then the pretty old lady 
goes to market with her smiling cat on 
her shoulder; but, when she goes to her 
cupboard for the good things she brought 
home, she finds the cat inside, and, by 
the funny grin on its face, I think puss 
has eaten the butter. They both laugh 
as if it were a good joke, however; an- 
other picture shows the cat dancing and 


| 
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On Cleaning Your Car ie 


High-polish finish on an automobile 


may be ruined by inexperienced persons 


in washing the car. The following ideas 
prolenging the wear of the finish. 

Clear water should be used in washing 
a car, and when it is necessary to use 
soap, one that has no acid in it is best. 
Do not attempt to scrape off the mad 
and dirt, for the varnished aurfaces may 
thus be scratched, writes a contributor 
to Popular Mechanics. Pour water over 
the dirty parts of the car from a small 
veasel or from a hose, in the latter case 
using no nozzle. The mud and dirt will 
be washed away slowly but without in- 
jury to the varnished surfaces. If the 
water is not plentiful, a spray nozzle 


| may be used. 


The full force of the stream of water 
from a hose with a nozzle may be 
directed against the under side of the 
fenders, as this is not a highly finished 
varnished surface, but care must be 
taken that the nozzle does not strike 
the surfaces. After all the mmd has 
been washed off, go over the car with a 
soft sponge, using plenty of water. 
Then dry it with a soft, clean chamois 
skin. It is best to use one chamois 
skin and sponge for the body, and an- 
other chamois skin and sponge for the 
running gear. The chamois skin should 
be rinsed frequently in clear water and 
wrung as dry as possible. If there ia 
grease on any parts of the car, id should 
be removed first with a dry rag and 
then with soap and water. 

The car must be wiped dry immedi- 
ately after washing, as otherwise spots 
will appear as it dries. When a car has 
been out in the rain and the hood is 
hot, there will be more likelihood of 


the old lady is jumping for joy. 
this wonderful cat mends the clothes 
while the old lady hangs out the wash; 
then the cat fiddles a jolly tune for all 
the mice to dance to, and such a dance 
as they have, holding to each other’s 
tails and waltzing around! Then the 
old lady plays a jig on a rattle and 
dances while the cat rides the dog; and, 
lastly, the old lady takes her cat to 
bow to the King and Queen who ride 
past in their grand coach. 


to Abbotsford 


guests, “ran in the same easy, rational, 
and pleasant course which I believe they 
always afterwards took; though the 
family was at this time rather strait- 
ened in its arrangements, as some of the 
principal rooms were not finished. After 
breakfast Sir Walter took his short in- 
terval of study in the light and elegant 
little room afterwards called Miss 
Scott’s. That which he occupied when 
Abbotsford was complete, though more 
convenient in some material respects, 
seemed to me the least cheerful and least 
private in the house. It had, however, 
a recommendation which perhaps he was 
very sensible of, that as he sat at his 
writing table, he could look out at his 
young trees. About 1 o’clock he walked 
or rode, generally with some of his 
visitors, At this period, he used to be a 
good deal on horseback, and a pleasant 
sight it was to see the gallant old gen- 
tleman, in his sealskin cap and short 
green jacket, lounging along a field-side 
on his mare, Sybil Grey, and pausing 
now and then to talk, with a serio-comic 
look, to a laboring man or woman, and 
rejoice them with some quaint. saying in 
broad Scotch. The dinner hour was 
early; the sitting after dinner was hos- 
pitably but not immoderately pro- 
longed; and the whole family party (for 
such it always seemed, even if there 
were several visitors) then met again 
for a short evening, which, was passed in 
conversation and music. I once heard 
Sir Walter say that he believed there 
was a ‘pair’ of cards (such was his an- 
tiquated expression) somewhere in the 
house—but probably there is no tradi- 
tion of their having ever been used. The 
drawing-room and library (unfurnished 
at the time of -my first visit) opened 
into each other, and formed a beautiful 
evening apartment. By every one who 
has visited at Abbotsford they must be 
associated with some of the most de- 
lightful recollections of his life. Sir 
Walter listened to the music of his 
daughters, which was all congenial to 
his own taste, with a never-failing en- 
thusiasm. He followed the fine old 
songs which Mrs, Lockhart sang to her 
harp with his mind, eyes, and lips. 
To other musical performances he was 
a dutiful, and often a pleased listener; 
but I believe he cared little for mere 
music—the notes failed to charm him if 
they were not connected with good 
words, or immediately associated with 
some history of strong sentiment, upon 
which his imagination could fasten. A 
similar observation might, I should con- 
ceive, apply ¢o his feeling of other arts. 
I do not. remember any picture or print 


Then 


spots forming on it. Wiping the car 


dry when it is taken in out of the 


| 


rain will prevent such spots. They may 
be removed by applying a varnish polish. 

Occasionally some of the openings in 
the radiator become filled with mad, 
decreasing its efficiency. This may be 
removed by forcing water through the 
radiator from the rear; otherwise the 
water may splash upon the engine and 
into the magneto. 

Mohair tops should be brushed off fre- 
quently, and may be cleaned with «a 
sponge. dipped in a warm lather of cas- 
tile soap. Go over it several times with 
clear water so as to prevent alkali spots. 
Composition tops and curtains may be 
cleaned with water to which à little 
ammonia has been added. Leather tops 
may be washed and then treated with 
leather dressing. Never fold the top 
while it is wet, but stretch it in its 
raised position and permit it to dry. 

The upholstering should be cleaned 
each time that the car is washed. If 
it is of leather, the dirt may be re- 
moved by rubbing it with a woolen or 
flannel cloth, dipped in water containing 
a small quantity of ammonia. Finish 
with leather dressing to insure pliability. 
Cloth cushions may be cleaned with a 
whisk broom and spots removed from 
them with soap.and water. 

The brass parts of the car may be 
cleaned with a brass polish. Do not per- 
mit the latter to come in contact with 
the varnished surfaces. 

Lampblack, or silver polish, should be 
used in cleaning nickel parts. Rub all 
of the metal parts with an oily rag after 
they are polished. This prevents them 
from tarnishing easily in damp weather 
and also aids in cleaning them. 


U. S. Precanceled Stamps 


As the postoffice department regula- 
tions do not allow the illustration of 
United States stamps, we cannot show 
by picture what a precanceled stamp is, 


says a writer in the American Boy. 

The word precanceled is given to 
stamps that have been canceled in the 
sheet, or part of the sheet, and after 
this is done, separated and affixed to 
mailable matter. 

The object of precanceling is to save 
the time spent in canceling each stamp 
separately. By this means, as many as 
one hundred stamps can be canceled in 
one stroke. The stamps must be pre- 
canceled under strict department regu- 
lations, which can be obtained from loca! 
postmasters. . 

Formerly artistic designs were em- 
ployed, suiting the fancy of the user, but 
now the overprinting is confined to two 
lines, giving name of postoffice and state, 
between two horizontal bars. Lansing, 
Mich., formerly used a design showing 
nine railroad tracks converging to a cen- 
ter; Sherman, N. I., two leaves; Jack- 


canceled stamps and every United States 
collector should include them | i 
collection. 
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is sometimes tied invitingly. All about 
are broad lawns, flowers, beautiful 
trees; it is little wonder that Scott} 
loved this spot and chose it as the place 
in which to build his gray turreted home: | 

In the “Life of Sir Walter Scott,” by 

. Lockhart, Scott’s son-in-law, we may 

| 25 : read delightful descriptions of the life I 
the world. It covers 2000 acres, ben I first saw it,” wrot eer on rtd 
8 3 83 ͤ˙ . es 3 . . 
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came 1 teward lead- 
serrata | — he had suffered from the day that he had 


ing to the island of Calypso.—From “The 
| Odyssey for Boys and Girls,” by Alfred 
J. Church. Ea 
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the as ust of the eyes, and the 
ft life.” Ownership of property 
good nor bad, for 

out ward ward expression of 

t or antecedent mentality of 
When material possession 
1's pursuit, 3 when 
upon property, the cov- 

@ which money will buy, there 
ys ads throughout his con- 
what Paul called “the root of 
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y law governing property, be- 
of possession had so dis- 
rawn the line of meum and 
n consciousness, de- 

n Sina that every man should 
der. No one could erect 
-inclosure, however, the un- 
_ fence of mineness. It was 
4 thet for six years the land 
“yield her fruit, and ye shall eat 
well therein in safety.” 
should be a year of 
‘Whatever grew of its 

seventh year belonged 


. : ter 2 Erasmus to his te 

Bullock, was written from the 

+ house at Rochester, August, 

The letter is of special interest 

it is évidently the apology of Eras- 

* publication of the New 

* the original language with 
translation: 

r from your letter, that mine, 

with Thomas More in Lon- 

ad not yet been delivered to you. 

5 one to recognize and welcome 

Id affection for me, and hope that 

permitted some time or other 

un to our former intimgcy and 

4 itfu companionship in study. 

to 2 the winter at Lou- 
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was r of “jubile” in which liberty |» 


of this arrangement lay in the fact that. 
no man looked upon his land aa exclu- 
sively his own to have and to hold, 
for the land and its fullness was God's. 
“The land shall not be sold forever: for 
the land is mine; for ye afe strangers 
and sojourners with me.” In short, 
Principle provided for all; and so long 
as the law of supply was recognized as 
spiritual, the people prospered. Oppres- 
sive prices were forbidden, mendicity 
was unknown, and Israel was intestate 
because it was understood that Principle 
needed no mortal’s will to provide for 
future, any more than for present gen- 
erations. Through the metaphysical aid 
of Christian Science, this law, spiritually | 
understood, is again found available to 
adjust and to control a man’s property 
in this present age. 

The human mind seems to have wan- 
dered afar from this true sense of re- 
flected possession, and the chief ob- 
stacle to its realization is the reversed’ 
order of pursuit, The material object 
occupies thought and desire, rather than 
the search for the kingdom of God. The 
propertied man, the world looks upon as 
the successful man, even if, as is too 
often the case, the widening of acres 
means the acquisition of the “vineyard of 
Naboth.” He who is moved by the mor- 
tal emotion of proprietorship, who 
strives avariciously to get more money 
so that he may build more barns, envies 
the possessions of his neighbor until he 
can, perchance, secure them for himself. 


Seldom ¢an such a man control his pos- 


? 


Erasmus and the 


vain. You must consider what suits 
you best. 

“I am traly glad to hear, that the 
New Testament, as restored by our in- 
dustry, is approved at Cambridge by 
the best people; although I have. been 
told by some credible persons, that one 
of the most theological of your colleges, 
composed of pure areopagites, has passed 
a serious resolution, that no one shall 
either by horse, or boat, or cart or 
porter, bring that volume within the pre- 
cincts of the college. I beseech you, 
most learned Bullock, ought one to laugh 
or weep over such proceedings? They 
say it is wrong to attempt such a work 
unless by the authority of a General 
Council. But I should like to have an 
answer from them to this question. Was 
that very version, of which they are so 
fond, undertaken by the translator under 
the authority of a General Council, or 
was it first published, and afterwards 
approved by the judgment of the Fath- 
ers? I believe it was written first, and 
approved afterwards; and the same may 
take place with respect to my edition, 
though that is a thing I. neither solicit 
nor expect. 

“But I have cénceded too much; it is 
more probable that the received version 
crept into use, and only gained strength 


sion is simply the. Gbr denten of that 
material mentality whieh cannot realize 
the kingdom of God or the brotherhood, 
of man, In Science, the false sense of 
ownership is shown to be the opposite 
of real on to which Jesus directed 
the attention of the rich young man, and 
to which Mrs. Eddy refers when she says 
on page 516 of Science and Health, “Man, 
made in His likeness, possesses and re- 
flects God’s dominion over all the earth.” 

Confidence in and obedience to God 
was externalized to the Israelites in 


p property sufficient for every need and 


enough to share with the stranger within 
the gates. Plenty will, in the same way, 
today, be manifested to any man Whose 
conscious pursuit is the knowledge of God. 
When abundance appears as a result ofa 
man’s perception of Truth, the objective 
will not be mistaken for the substance, 


but will be seen as a medium, appreciable 


to the senses, whereby a man’s knowledge 
of Principle can be made to bless human- 
ity. Jesus of Nazareth assumed not the 
slightest ownership of any earthly thing. | 
He said of himself, “The foxes have | 
holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head?’ Yet it was he 
who, through his knowledge of true 
possession, supplied the fishermen who 
had no conscious control over their trade, 
with tribute money, and the propertied 
host who knew nothing of dominion over 
his vineyards, with wine for the wed- 


New Testament 


by the progress of time. For if it had 
been approved and promulgated by the 
public judgment of a Council, it would 
have been in universal use. As it is, 
one text is cited by Ambrose, another 
by Augustine, another by Hilary and 
another by Jerome. Indeed the copies 
now in use do not agree. So that, it 
they think the Christian religion is up- 
set if there is any variation in any 
part of the book, we were already sub- 
ject to that risk, though we may have 
been sleeping through it. 

“But, they say, the received version is 
used by the Fathers in their Synods. 
But it remains to be proved that the 
passages cited in the acts of Councils 
differ from our emendation; while it 
must be remembered that most of the 
proceedings of Council were conducted in 
Greek and finally it may well be, that 
passages originally cited in another form 
have been. changed by some copyist to 
our present version. About 
twenty years ago the missal and book 
of Hours were being printed at Paris 
according to the usage of the Church of 
Freves; but the printer, who had but 
a smattering of learning, when he found 
there were many discrepances, corrected 
everything according to our usual ver- 
sion, as he himself confessed to me, 


The Birds of Concord 


“Even the crows were welcome,” 
writes Hawthorne in a pleasant dis- 
course upon the delights that spring un- 
folds. They, he continues, visited him 
early, but now “seem mostly to have be- 
taken themselves to remote depths of 
the woods, which they haunt all summer 
long. Many a time shall I disturb them 
there, and feel as if I had intruded 
among a company of silent worshipers 
as they sit in Sabbath stillness among 
the tree- tops. Their voices, when they 
speak, are in admirable accordance with 
the tranquil solitude of a summer after- 
noon, and resounding so far above the 
head, their loud clamor increases the re- 
ligious quiet of the scene instead of 
breaking it. A crow, however, has no 
real pretensions to religion, in spite of 
his gravity of mien and black attire; he 


is certainly a thief, and probably an in- 


fidel. The gulls are far more -respecta- 
ble from the moral point of view. These 
denizens of sea-beaten rocks and haunt- 
ers of the lonely beach come up our in- 
land river at this season, and soar high 
overhead, flapping their broad wings in 
the upper sunshine. They are among 
the most picturesque of birds, because 
they so float and rest upon the air as to 
become almost stationary parts of the 
landscape. The imagination has time 
to grow acquainted with them; they 
have not flitted away in a moment. You 


go up among the clouds arid greet these} 


lofty-flighted gulls, and repose confi- 
dently with them 5 the sustaining 
atmosphere.” 

The smaller birds, the. little song: | 
sters of the woods, and those that haunt 
man’s dwellings and claim human friend - 


ship by building their nests under the 
could tell the world all I think, no one. 


would listen.’ 


same essay. “Their outburst of melody 


jis like a brook... . We need not deem 
jit a too high and solemn word to call 


it a 


11. 


have spoken some yea 


are settled in quick and animated de- 
bate, and only by occasional accident 
as from pure ecstasy, does a rich warble 
roll its tiny waves of golden sound 
through the atmosphere.” 

“The blackbird—three species of which 
consort together—are the noisiest of all 
our feathered citizens. Great compan- 
ies of them—more than the famous four 
and twenty . . .—congregate in contigu- 
ous tree-tops and vociferate with all the 
clamor and confusion of a turbulent po- 
litical meeting. Politics certainly must 
be the occasion of such tumultuous de- 
bates, but still, unlike all other poli- 
ticians, they instill melody into their 


‘individual utterances, and produce har- 


mony as a general effect.“ 


Bettering the World 


No man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, gentle, puré 
and good, without the world being bet- 
ter for it, without’ somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very exist- 
ence of that goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 


Meredith a Writer Who “Bids You Hope”. 


„Who really cares for what I say? 
The English people know nothing about 
me. There has always been something 


antipathetie between them and me, With 


book .after book it was always the same 
outcry of censure and disapproval. The 
| first time or two I minded it, then I de- 
termined to disregard what people said 
altogether; and since then I have written 
only to please myself. But even if. you 


“Mr Meredith, who is reported thus to 
rs ago, has not- 
withstanding,” Prof. Oliver Elton says in 


his “Modern Studies,” won the only 


kind of fame for which he can be sup- 
haar 


A man really 


holds in consciousness. If the 3 ia a 


materia] substance dominates c 
ness, external things, will be | 


either as something in which reas ure 


may de found, or held, as 


extreme of the same belief, in ascetic 2 2 


dain. The morbidly religious who think 
to mortify the flesh through pious pov- 
erty, as surely serve the flesh through 


fear of it, as they who accumulate prop- 


erty to satisfy material desires, serve 
the flesh through love of it. The quality 
and condition of property are inherent 
in the consciousness of the owner. The 
only real right of property ua man hes 
lies in what he himself produces, that 
hat he refleets of ‘the infinitely produc" 
tive Mind. Just so surely as, and in the 
exact ratio, that consciousness reflects 
Principle, will a man come into the pos- 
session of all that is essential to his 
happiness and harmony, and because his 
property will be understood as primarily 
an expression of spiritual consciousness, 


it will be subject to the perfect law 
| whereby the plant exists in Mind before 
it is in the earth, A man, in other 
words, does not really possess anything 
which he has not first seen as a spiritual 
idea, and until that idea is grasped, 


Dives, no less certainly than Lazarus, is. 
Mrs. Eddy |. 


destitute of real substance. 
writes, “God could never impart an ele- 
ment of evil, and man possesses nothing 
which he has not derived from God.” 


(Science and Health, p. 539.) 


— 


thinking he was doing a fine thing! . 

„Again, let them clear up, if they can, 
this dilemma. Do they allow any change 
to be made in the sacred text, or abso- 
lutely none.at all? H any, why not first 
examine whether a change is rightly 
made or not? If none, what will they 
do with those passages where the exist- 
ence of an error is too manifest to 
be concealed? Will they desire to fol- 
low the example of the priest, who hav- 
ing been -used to say ‘mumpsimus’ for 
twenty years, refused to change his 
practice, when told that he ought to 
read ‘sumpsimus’ ? 

“Suppose I had explained all the sacred 
books in a Paraphrase, so that they 
might, without injury to the sense, be 


easily apprehended, would your friends 
bring me to book for this? Juveneus, 
who ventured to turn the Gospel history 
into verse, gained some praised by ‘his | 
work. The Psalms are sung 
every day in church according to the 
old edition; and yet there is Jerome’s 
translation after the Hebrew 
original. The former is read in choirs, 
the latter in schools or at home; and the 
one does not interfefe with the other. 
My friend, Jacques Lefèvre of 
Etaples, had already done for Saint 
Paul what I have done for the whole 
New Testament; and why are seme peo- 
ple disturbed on this occasion, as if noth- 
ing of the kind had happened before? 
Do they intend to refuse to me alone a 
liberty they allow to every one else? 
Lefévre, however, has ventured much 
further than I. He has set up his own 
translation in opposition to the old, 
and that in Paris, the Queen of all the 
Universities. 


since Argyropylus, Leonardus, Arctinus 
and Theodorus Gaza brought out a new 
edition? . . But it will de said, 
that what is expedient in human science 
is a serious danger, if applied to the 
sacred books in all parts and by any- 
one who pleases. Now in the first place 
I do not change all the parts 
neither do I think that I am to be re- 
garded with reference to this matter, as 
one of the ordinary. crowd. I show how a 
in some places Hilary has been mistaken. 
So of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas 
and this I do reverently. : They 
were men of the highest worth, but they 
were men. Let my opponents prove that 
they were right, and refute me by argu- 


them.” 


struck home to them, as Dickens struck 
home: with his splendid humanity, his 
‘uncertain art and moderate education, 
and his true wealth of genial and farcical 
type. Some, too, of those devoted: to 
Thackeray’s vast and populous canvas, 
to his oceasional classic sureness and 
constant elegance of speech: (amidst much 
‘that is merely journalistic fiction), and 

to his.half dozen scenes of vehement 


of Mr: Meredith must face. To read him 
‘is like climbing, and calls for training 


view at the top, there are the 
fand the upper 


p 
3 


induced by this 2 


in the words quoted above. 


reading public, the masses of 


}common with the novelists, English. and 
other; of a later day. 


Wings of the Dove’ de not. The move- 


er] ment of later fiction is towards 


ism, and its best makers, Guy de 
sant, Gorky, D’ Annunzio agree in their 


‘lish community overseas, no 


still recalcitrant. Mr, Meredith 
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read with less stumbling and be more 


“What have the Aristotelians lost, 


ment, and I shall be greatly ~~ to mig 
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Train Passing Alone Cove Canyon, Chile 


zigzags, This is the old mule path by 
which travelers used to climb slowly to 


Describing his journey across the 
Andes, James Bryce, in his book on 
South America, tells of the view while 


passing up the valley from Santa Rosa, 


Chile. Coya canyon lies farther south, 
but the description is typical of all the 
| Andean side of Chile. : 

“Up this valley runs the 1 
past little farmhouses, surrounded by 
stiff poplars, which thrive well here, 
though the tree is not a native, but 
brought from Europe. Fields, irrigated 
from the rushing stream beneath, are 
green with young corn; weeping willows 
droop over the watercourses, vines trail 
along the fronts of the cottages, and the 
pastures are bright with spring flowers 
A cart road runs parallel to the line 
and here one sees better than in the 
cities the true Chilean roto (peasant of 
mixed Spanish and Indian blood), in his 
rough coat and cotton shirt, baggy 
trousers and high boots fitted with large 


spurs, his low-crowned, narrow-brimmed ' 


felt or straw hat, and on his shoulders 
the thick homespun poncho characteris- 
„tic of South.America. His horse is usual- 
ly near him, for they are all riders, a 
sturdy little animal with many saddle- 
cloths and a heavy, high-peaked saddle 
and heavy bit. 

After eight or ten miles the valley 
narrows, and at its bottom there is only 
the torrent with sometimes a few yards 
of grass on one or other bank. The rock 
walls begin to rise more steeply, and the 
trees give place to shrubs. At a spot 
called the Soldier’s Leap, the train runs 
on a shelf in the rock through a gorge 
over which the converging crags almost 
touch ene another and shut out the 
light, the torrent roaring sixty feet 
below.” 


“At last, vegetation having now disap- | 
peared, a great black ridge rises in front- 


across the end of the valley and seems 


to bar further progress. On its steep} 


face, however, one can presently dis- 


cover a sort of track, winding up it in 


Thackeray and Dickens 


“Did any man of letters except Scott 
ever write of his rivals as Thackeray 
wrote of Dickens?” Andrew Lang asks 
in his “Essays in Little.” “What could 
be more unlike that the ‘ways’ of Dickens 
and Thackeray? The subjects chosen by 
these great authors are not more diverse 
than their styles. Thackeray writes like 

scholar, not in the narrow sense, but 
. as a student and master of all 
the refinements and recourses of lan- 
guage. Dickens copies the chaff of the 
street or he roams into melodramatics— 
‘drops into poetry’—blank verse at least 
—and touches all with peculiarities, we 
ht say mannerisms, of his own. 


‘that he resembles Zola, whose method— 


human drama, may have shivered at the y 
‘| refreshing east wind . that the reader | 


and eyesight; but there is always the | dows 
air. Nor is such a tax 


always paid him willingly: by the -bet- | it 
ter: trained, serious public of escaped and | 


; “For he, like Goethe, “bids you. hope, new 
_} while Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ and The 


of — 
| * 
{i oF 4 ‘ 
* * 
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ha ve often thought, and even tried to 


dith, with his. forward. look, his belief in. 
love and courage, is different. It is 
stoical rather than pessimistic; and in 


laborious, serried, humorless~—is the op- 
posite of his. Mr: Meredith grew up on 
‘the high hopes fed by the revolutions of | 


and | Mid-century, and the most heroic figure : 
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act on the thought, that some amusing 
imaginary letters might be written from 
characters of Thackeray about charac- 
ters of Dickens, from characters of 
Dickens about characters of Thackeray. 
Can you not fancy Captain Costigan on 
Diek Swiveller, Blanche Amory on Ag- 
nes, Pen on David Copperfield and that 
‘tiger’ Steerforth? What would the fam- 
ily solicitor of the Newcomes have to 
say to Mr. Tulkinghorn? How would 
George Warrington appreciate Mr. Pick- 
wick? Yes, the two great novelists were 
as opposed | as two men could be—in 
style, in knowledge of books, 
and of the world. And yet how admir- 
ably Thackeray wrote about Dickens, in 
his letters and in his books! How he de- 
How manly is that emu- 


the points in his rival and not to carp. 
ap AN, Dah: Sa eee OE RR: nee 
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exico Wait arid See 6 


t hand at this writing, with relation to a 
morning between detachments of United 
cavalry at Carrizal, about ninety 
f Hi Paso, Tex.. is unsatisfactory. So far 
are Known, the American command, a part 
ig expedition, was returning to General Persh- 
communication when the encounter took 
— present, dependence fay details must be 
remand given out by General Francigco 
og <ican’ commander at Juarez, which says. 
at immediately upon learning of the pres- 
Amet troops in the vicinity of Carrizal, 
i + all in command of the Mexicanꝰ force 
* it point, dispatched a messenger with a 
at the American commander withdraw his 
‘rican troops remaining motionless, he 
nd dispatch bearer. who was fired upon by the 
after he had delivered, his message. 
—— moved forward and attacked 
s command. According to General Gon- 
report upon which his statement is based was 
m by Lieutenant-Colonel Genovezo Rivas, who 
Gen Gomez when the latter fell. 
— of the respective cavalry detach- 
is reported on each side is quite large. The 
tes cavalrymen were Negroes. 

o rts, attributed in part to Mexican sources, 
a flat contradiction of the Rivas-Gonzales 
ine say, for instance, that the American 
re deceived and practically led into ambush 
m flag of truce. When the American troops 
ri is alleged, under the impression that all 
_ Mexicans opened fire upon them with 

us. Then followed a general engagement. 
; tc this, it is reported that the Negro troopers 
one of several detachments sent out by Gen- 
g 40 test the threat of the Carranza General 
Americans would not be allowed to move 
— direction. There is, in addition 
a telephoned statement from Mexican Con- 
1 of Veracruz, then in Juarez, which contains 

* confirmation of other Mexican reports: 


ral Gomez sent a captain with an order to the 
ec amander to go back, but the American com- 
said he was going to Villa Ahumada and opened 
Mexican captain, wounding him and killing a 
rho was with him. Americans attacked General 
ut were thrown back and several men taken 


were sent to Chihuahua. 


1 8 


* & ae ty 


| 3 is that United States commanding 
ico were positively instructed, pending the 


€ note to Carranza, to avoid all occasion for 


» Whether based upon official information 

d be in conformity with President Wilson’s 

| las accounts the President was concerned 
„ us the entire country is, in learning where 
sibility for the clash of Wednesday. At 

2 tment no doubt is entertained that General 
i ill speedily relieve the detachment of cavalry 
Ii under attack, but that, outside of efforts 
2 its present position, no offensive will 


n the tion at present obtainable. there- 
° n that the case calls for calm investigation. 
age from Mexico on the subject is intended 

in or to justify the part taken in the en- 
exican troops. From all appearances, Mex- 
nilitary and civil, are desirous of having it 
it the Carranza troops were not the aggres- 
ay wrong in this, but there can be no mis- 
ortance of their attitude. They do not, that 
Is trouble with the United States; rather are 
o avoid it. On the other hand, no matter 
ly the news may be presented, on the 
le the line, no matter how provocative of 
incident may seem to those who have already 
wa with Mexico is inevitable, it may be 
‘assurance that resident Wilson will not 

0 a conflict with the neighboring republic. 
he whole situation, unless all signs are decep- 
gn n influence is operating. It is deemed: of 
ns ors not to one, but to several inter- 
ed States shall be embroiled in a long 


onal 


sel its neighbors to the south. This. 


plese insidious than malign. It appeals no 
=p ante of certain af the Carranza leaders 
minal instincts of the Villa following. It 
q e of news from Mexico, not strictly offi- 
05 lated to arouse prejudice and passion 
of the border. It is a factor to be 


and fortunate is it that President Wilson | 


eo reckon with iti 
grt that First Chief Carranza has 
to the United States, or that he has 
ys bet is a consenting party to, any treach- 
"facto ere cannot be dealt with 
or Se Carranza should be judged 


e Is entitled to be heard. Fair- 


y, and to the United States alike 

thing be done emotionally. Let 
„ United States and their government 
— shall bring forth, = 3 
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effort, afforded in many directions throughout the Ring- 
dom, is rousing people to a better appreciation of the 
urgency of the whole matte. 

Foremost amongst the advocates of the better 
organization of labor is the Australian premier, at pres- 
ent on a visit to England. Speaking at a Labor demon- 
stration in the Queen's hall, London, recently, Mr. 
Hughes maintained that organization was absolutely 
essential to success in the modern industrial world. It 
increased the productivity of capital and labor so enor- 
mously that they could not well set limits to its amazing 
power. Mr. Hughes then went on frankly to maintain 
that the industries of Britain, taken as a whole, were not 
organized at all. Few were even organized so as to 
cover all producers engaged in any particular industry. 
There was no coordination between individual firms, and 
no authority to consider the welfare of industries as a 
whole: much less was there any authority, governmental 
or otherwise, to conserve and promote the interests of 
British industries generally in their relation to the wel- 
fare and safety of the nation. Mr. Hughes had much 
else to say to the same effect, and he dwelt 1 8 on 
the necessity of acting at once. 

Fhe matter is, of course, an urgent one, not only 
because the United Kingdom, like every other belligerent 
and not a few neutral countries, has great need to make 
her industries as productive as possible, but because thie 
termination of the war will witness a very great upheaval 
in the labor market. If duly prepared for, the return of 


some 5,000,000 men to the ordinary civil work of the 


country need occasion, none of that widespread disloca- 
tion so freely regarded as inevitable; but if no prepara- 
tion, or inadequate preparation is made, such lack of fore- 


sight cannot be expected to result in satisfactory condi- 


tions. Mr. Hughes insisted that matters ought to be so 
organized that there would not be, today, an idle man, 
rich or poor, in Britain who was able to do some useful 
work. There can be little doubt that this idea should be 
extended; that thought should be taken on the broadest 
possible basis in regard to the future, and that the ideal 
of no idle man” should be the ideal not only duging the 
war but afterwards. 


No Blue Tagging’’ Wanted 


THERE has been a growing tendency in the United 
States postoftice department, during recent years, to med- 
dle with the mails, not so much with a view to improve- 
ment-of the service, often not at all with this in view, 
but solely for the purpose of making some kind of show- 
ing in operation economies. The result has been that in 
bringing about “savings” here and there the efficiency 
of the postoffice has been impaired. Successive post- 
masters-general in late vears haye conceived the idea, 
and have been more of less governed by it, that what 
the public wants is cheap postal accommodation, whereas, 
the business and popular demand is for better service. 

The postoffice administration has richly earned the 
criticism passed upon it on Wednesday by Senator Henry 
F. Ashurst of Arizona, in a speech opposing the so-called 
“blue tag section of the postoffice appropriation bill. The 
“blue tag” idea is a natural outgrowth of the meddling 
policy to which reference has just been made. Postmas- 
ter-General Frank H. Hitchcock, on Aug. 22, 1911. in 
the interest of economy, issued an order. which provided 
that, from and after Sept. 1 of that year, certain peri- 
odical mail matter theretofore carried by fast mail should 
be carried by freight. The same postmaster-general fol- 
lowed this order up with another directing that, begin- 
ning with Sept. 1, 1911, periodical publications We 
monthly. semi- monthly. bi- weekly. or at, longer intervals, 
should be termed “blue tag” matter, and should thereafter 
be specially labeled with “blue tags” attached to each mail 
sack. Of course, Postmaster- General Hitcheock could 
have ordered, in the interest of economy, that periodical 
literature should henceforth be distributed, not by fast 
mail or by freight, but by stage coaches or ox-teams. 

There are good reasons for agreement with Senator 
deer speaking in all seriousness, that 'the question 
involved here is a fundamental one running to and search- 
ing the very vitals of our form of government.“ The 
power to meddle with the mails should not be vested. in 
any official of the United States government. The power 
to “blue. tag” a publication, if given to a postmaster- 
general, may some time.be carried to the extreme of actu- 
ally prohibiting the carriage by the mails of publications 
objectionable to such an official or to his party. Former 
Postmaster-General Hitchcock would not have thus 
abused this power in any circumstances. 
General Burleson would not thus abuse it. But it is, 
nevertheless, a dangerous power with which to invest any 
official, and it should be taken away by the e post- 
office appropriation bill. 

What the public wants is a bigger, better, Kreer postal 
service, at any reasonable cost, and no ore interference 


with the mails than shall be necessary. to their protection 


in the public interest. . 


- Dartmouth’s S President-Elect - 


AGAIN a layman: has been chosen as head of Dart- 
mouth College. But he had a clergyman for a father. 
and he is a graduate of the college, knowing its alumni 
better probably than any other man whom the trustees 
could have named. So that while there is to be no return 
tothe old tradition of a clerical president, there is the 
promise of a man coming to power whose emphasis will 
de upon ethical. and spiritual values, learned first as a 


‘pupil and later as the confidant and helper of William J. 


Tucker, the greatest of the latter - day executives of the 
college. and the man beyond all others to whom the “New 


‘Dartnouth”1 is due. 


The grounds for the belief of such promise are the 


definition of his conception of education, and of -Dart- 
Hopkins, 


mouth's place as a college, which Ernest RI. 
the -president-elect, has given to the public and to the 
alumni. Nat for him the vocational and utilitarian con- 


i. pa callegiate 2 1 080 8 that 


is 80 inclusive 2 e 


Postmaster- 


has reached its 
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deepen and Wee 


3 en as to . broad, 
the outlook of the individual scholar. ° 


Mr. Hopkins is 


by no means sure that the older, concentrated and uni- 


forrhly binding course of study- did, not have a better 
disciptinary effect upon the student, and turn out better 
educated men, than some of the experiments with czas 
to elect studies have produced. 

As Mr. Hopkins, more than any other man, 4 had 
to do with organization and enlistment of the alumni in 
support of the college, and as he has had a largé part in 
shaping the policy, defining ‘what the relations: between 
undergraduates on the one hand and teachers and admin- 
istrative officials on the other shall be, he will come to 


his new duties finely equipped for two of the most impor- 


tant tasks of a college president. Alumni and undergrad- 
uate confidence will not have to be won. He has that 
trust and respect now. Mr. Hopkins knows what the 
recent graduate is thinking about as he enters the outside 
world: A former official of the college, and kept very 
close to the seat of power by President Tucker, Mr. 
Hopkins will have only to take up reins that he once 
handled and see what he can do in guiding an institution 
of firmly held moral and pedagogical traditions and vet 
with an independent sort of teaching force and student 
body. 

Nor will the college suffer in any way because Mr. 
Hopkins, with all his many acts of service to his college 
since he was graduated, also has been experimenting in 
practical ways with business and manufacturing. He 
now knows far more about. these subjects, on the theo- 
retical side at least, than do most persons who are recalled 
to assume the serious administrative problems of a mod- 
ern college. He can be counted on to deal sympathet- 
ically with such genuine trends in the field of education 
as the Tuck school of business administration, at Hanover, 
stands for. But evidently he is not going to be driven, 
by any contemporary movement for preparedness or 
efficiency, to the conversion of Dartmouth into a military 
school or a business college. Williams College and 
Amherst College will not fail to note that their old-fash- 
ioned ideals are to have a new Champion. 


— 


The Knocker-Up 


THE knocker-up follows a calling that has suffered 
nothing because of ‘the war, but rather the reverse. With 
everybody working, working early and working late. 
there are many who need his services. Anyone who will 
walk through the side streets in any one of the great 
manufacturing towns. which spread themselves over the 
hills and dales of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and over 
the plains of Lancashire, will often see his sign. A large 
card it is, thrust in between the muff glass and clear glass, 
a combination always to be found in the north, in the 
lower part of his front window, and on it this legend: 

KNOCKING UF 
From 4 to 7. 

Now, who is the knocker-up, what is his calling, and 
wherewithal does he exercise it? All are questions eas- 
ily answered. The knocker-up is one who makes it his 
business to go from house to house in the early morning, 
between the hours of 4 and 7. and rap on the windows 
of his clients, and so rouse them for the duties of the 
day. The wherewithal of his calling is a long slender 
cane, some nine feet long, perhaps, tipped with a strong 
piece of wire. Therewith he raps and waits, and raps 
and waits, and raps and waits, for it is a point of honor 
in his calling that he shall continue rapping until he has 
audible or visible evidence that his chent is thoroughly 


roused. 


As a matter of fact, the knocker-up is often a woman. 
It is regarded as an honorable woman's calling. and 
today, no doubt, ‘more honorable than ever. But if 
he is not a woman, then he is generally a man who 
has seen long service with his brethren. There was once 
just such a man in a northern town.. His friends and 
neighbors called him Tykey, because of his well-known 
affection for dogs, “tyke” being the name for a dog in 
Yorkshire.’ Tykey was known. far and near. for his 
brisk walk and his unfailing cheer fulness. He was never 
known to admit that any circumstance was without com- 
pensations. No matter what the proposition presented to 
him, with unerring discernment he discovered some one 
thing, at least, that might be said in its favor. and 
promptly said it. It was not- that he did it of any set 
purpose, and after deliberation. It was simply that he 
found no rest for the sole of his foot otherwise. | 
At five minutes of 4 each morning Tykey opened his 
street door and emerged, wand in hand. In winter time, 
of course, it then wanted many hours to daylight, but in 
suinmer the sun would be up casting long shadows across 
the street, and lighting up with warm, misty glow: the 
houses opposite. There would be no sound anywhere, 
save the twitter of the sparrows on the housetops, «and 
the footfall of the knocker-up would echo strangely in 
the stillness.’ Then, close at hand, comes the first halt. 
Deftly the wand is raised and the window rapped. That 
is a short business. 
from within, a muffled: roar proclaims the client, awake 
enough. So on round a corner or two to the next one; 
and this is a longer matter. The knocker-up is evidently 
aware that it isa task calling for special efforts The 
rap he gives the window echoes all around. That's it,“ 
he says to himself, as his first effort brings no response 
and he addresses himself to another, Erbert allus wer a 
sleeper; but then he be such a lad when he be awak that 
And so another effort, and another silence, followed imme- 
diately by a greater. effort than ‘ever before. Just as it 
„the window is thrown up, and the 
tousled head of Erbert thrust out. Nay, lad, he says, 
ista goin’ ta deave ma? 
man 5 the n! wast tha gern a} with tha he-ad 
oe: ‘so he: will 
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One rap is apparently enough, for 


“Deave .tha,” retorts the 


Sf sp 


sip om; sen have gow to work, wine ae rowing 
shut e eee ere 


e eee — — compen: 
At length; however, he is back again, — the wand put 
by behind the door, until the next day from 4 to 7. 


Notes ead. Comments 


Ir is an awkward thing. apparently. to have unortho- 
The papers 
in Paris have discovered a delightful story of a court- 
martial, at Tours, which has just sentenced a soldier to 
two years’ t:nprisonnient for objecting to being treated 
electrically. Even Le Temps. which is amongst the 
most conservative of French papers, is aghast at such a 
sentence, which it describes as both illegal and tyrannical. 
Illegal because a soldier in a hospital is not subject to the 
military code for disobedience, and tyrannical because it 
is an outrage to condemn a man, who has a perfect right 
to dispose of his own body as he sees fit, and to object 
to treatment which is both painful and dangerous, for 
disobeying orders. In these days, it winds up sartas- 
tically, the medical faculty ought to be able to do without 
the assistance of courts-martial. 


From time to time, the part played by the universities 
in the United Kingdom in rendering all assistance to the 
government at the present juncture has been a matter of 
comment and recognition. Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, St. Andrews have all done their share, as 
have also the more. modern universities. The latest 
report on the matter shows that London University is 
by no means behindhand. Up to the end of 1913; the 
number of commissions granted to cadets and former 
cadets of the University of London officers’ training corps, 
and to other graduates and students of the university, 
was no fewer than 2501. 


VERV shrewdly the Pennsylvania railroad has made 
public its appeal to its workers’ loyalty. The answer 
must be made in the light of the appeal, and, if adverse 
to the road, it will illustrate, better perhaps than could 
anything else, how far the standards of class loyalty 
have gone in the United States in undermining the older 
ideals of mutual service between employer and employee. 
Stability, promotion based on merit, recognition of talent 
in the ranks, have all been characteristic of that corpora- 
tion. But the workers, do they care? 


NEW YorK city now has a traffic court to specialize 
in the regulation of vehicles. The magistrates dealing 
with automobile cases have made it known that in future, 
when a car owner has told his chauffeur to drive faster 
than is legally permitted, it is intended to hold both 
parties equally guilty, rather than to let the owner escape 
responsibility. Such a course unquestionably is more 
equitable, and no doubt will be more effective against 
the chief offense, overspeeding. 


LEGAL definition must in some way be on the side 
of the Staten Island, N. Y., citizens who, sailing on a 
derrick barge to a marshy strand in their borough, threw 
ropes around an occupied hut, hoisted it aboard, people 
and all, and steamed away. Regardless of the project 
for locating a garbage incinerator, which is involved 
in the case, the removed structure must have a peculiar 
status. Of course, it is not to be thought of as a house, 
to be thus lightly carried off. It is perhaps to be regarded 
technically as a vehicle, like the sandwich venders’ shops 
sometimes seen on open city lots, regular houses but for 
wheels placed under them. When a house is not a house, 
is sometimes a question of public opinion. An example is 
the monumental bandstand on Boston Common, erected 
with théoretical reservations that saved it from being 
classed as a building.» 


“PROFESSIONAL” may be the vital word in the argu- 
ment of Representative John J. Rogers. for the reform 
of the United States consular service. The word may 
help. to contradict the notion that minor representatives 
of the government should take part in the foreign service 
at little or no pay. Daniel Webster, in the course of 
explaining the conduct of state affairs, could refer to 
help obtained at no cost to the government from young 
men, on the ground, apparently, that they ‘should be glad 
to have a hand in big things. Though the people may 
know that reform should come, they may wish proof 
drawn from their institutions. Remembering how many 
new careers of late have been opened through the indus- 
trialization of life, they may see the cougtessmanꝰs point 
of classifying consular work among the salaried profes- 
sions and approve. 


| “How are oats selling?“ is a question the Texas 
farmer is presently to have answered by mail twice 
weekly, if a department of agriculture project is carried 
out. The same information the Texan’s grandfather, if 
he happened to be an eastern farmer, often sought, at 
the edge of the highway before his house. though tidt in 
a free delivery mail box. One way for him to obtain it 
was to hail a neighbor who was driving home from town. 
go to the wagon side and ask how oats were going. 
While doing this he was pretty sure to give and take views 
on many things besides the market. ; The hope may be 
entertained. that the Texas farmer, in opening his 
biweekly letter, may find, along with ‘the quotation of 
prices, some such social refreshment as the farmer of 
eee 
yard talk. 


THE expulsive power of a new interest is 
FPnipino E 
all sorts. introduced’ by army officers and 


ne acest have brought 


